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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 



To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

We have the honor to submit the report of the board of trustees of the 
public schools for the year ending June 30, 1894, accompanied by full, 
and valuable reports from the two superintendents, the principals of 
the high schools, the supervising principals, and the heads of special 
departments of instruction. 

IMPERATIVE NEED OF RADICAL INCREASE IN SCHOOLROOM ACCOM- 
MODATION. 

While these reports and the statistics accompanying them are for the 
most part highly encouraging to the friends of education, and most 
creditable to the District of Columbia, they disclose an inadequacy of 
schoolroom accommodation, permitted to grow from year to year, 
notwithstanding the earnest, persistent efforts of the board to remedy 
the evil, until it has now become so great that the board feels compelled 
at this time to present it to your attention, and, through you, to the 
consideration of Congress, to the exclusion of all other matters connected 
with the schools. 

For some years preceding the school year 1886-'87, as pointed out in 
our last report, the annual appropriation for school buildings was fixed 
arbitrarily at $100,000, irrespective of the needs of the schools, the result 
being that the attendance of pupils so rapidly outgrew the provision 
made for them that, at the date mentioned, one-third of the school pop- 
ulation of the District was limited to half-day attendance upon the 
schools. The attention and interest of Congress being at that time 
successfully awakened, new school buildings were appropriated for so 
liberally that within a comparatively few years thereafter the school 
accommodations were rendered very nearly adequate for the accom. 
modation of the pupils. For the past several years, however, very 
limited provision for new school buildings has been made, while the 
growth in the school attendance has been so rapid that we are now con- 
fronted with a situation almost, if not altogether, as grave as that of 
nine years ago. 
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6 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Of the "half-day'' system Saperintendent Powell says: 

I mast still insist and call your attention to the fact that the half-day school for 
any scholar above the kindergarten grade is not advisable and not profitable, and 
for a pnpil above the first or second grade is well-nigh a farce. To give a lad 12 
years of age opportunity to attend school tliree and a half hours a day, knowing 
well that he will spend the rest of the time on the street, is robbery of the boy's 
time and a danger to society. 

The reports of the superiuteiideuts show that, in addition to practi- 
cally the whole of the first and second grades, 40 schools, aggregating 
an attendance of about two thousand pupils of the third and fourth 
grades, are limited to half-day attendance. If the pupils of the first 
and second grades must continue under this limitation or restriction of 
their educational opportunities it will require at least five new build- 
ings to afford the pupils above that grade, now actually in attendance, 
a full day's schooling, without making any lu'ovision for the annual 
increase in their numbers. 

As shown by the report of Superintendent (.'ook only about two- 
thirds of the colored children of school age are now in attendance upon 
the public schools, and of this number a large proportion are permitted 
to attend one-half of each school day only. In one portion of the 
city, as pointed out in his report, there is one square mile, well popu. 
lated by colored citizens, in which there is no school at all, and 
several other sections that are little better off in this particular. 
Among the white schools there were this year at a single school build- 
ing, namely the Pierce, situated on G street, near Fouiteenth street 
NE., 50 applicants for admission in excess of the utmost seating capac- 
ity of the building, and no other school building reasonably near to 
accommodate them. 

The statistics of attendance will further show, especially in connec- 
tion with the colored schools, that a very considerable proportion of 
the pupils do not progress further than the second grade, these being, 
doubtless, children in indigent circumstances whose parents, are unable 
to afford them longer time for education. In other words, the failure 
to supply sntticient schoolroom to accommodate pupils in these 
grades, thus necessitating resort in them to the half-day system, is 
depriving a very large proportion of the children most dependent upk>n 

the public schools of half their whole school life. 
It will be observed that the unfortunate (conditions here referred 

to result solely from the failure to supply adequate schoolroom accom- 
modation. A suftlcient number of teachers is provided for all the 
schools, and if we had as many schoolrooms as are needed every child 
now in attendance could receive tlie benefit of a full day's schooling 
without the employment of a. single additional teaelier or the expendi- 
ture of a single additional dollar for teachers' salaries. ^\s was pointed 
out on a former occasion, we occupy precisely the attitude, from a 
business standpoint, of an emj)loyer who finds it necessary to engage 
and pay the Avages of 1,000 skilled employees, but Avho receives the 
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benefit of only half-day's labor from a third of their number because of 
his own refusal to provide working room for them all. 

The showing thus presented is sufficiently unfortunate without the 
emphasis of any further facts. The board feels it to be their duty, 
however, both to you and the community, to point out the further fact 
that the above inadequacy of accommodation remains after resort has 
been had not only to rented rooms, which, as shown by Superintendent 
Powell's report, " are, without exception, unlit for school purposes, being 
without ventilation other than open windows and open doors, which 
are always harmful and fraught with danger, and are without adequate 
and, in some cases, even without respectable closet accommodation," 
but even after converting the basements of the school buildings into 
schoolrooms, rooms never intended for such a purpose and wholly 
unfit for it, '' having no means of ventilation, no proper means of heat- 
ing," and lacking all the necessary conveniences, ^o member of 
Congress would consent to the use of such rooms for his committee 
or for any other purpose which would require him to pass the working 
hours of the day in them, and no member, we are confident, would be 
willing to condemn the immature bodies of little school children to 
conditions, sanitary and otherwise, so unfavorable. 

THE BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The above observations relate to the graded schools, and particu- 
larly to the lower grades, which, if there must be a difference, natu- 
rally demand the first and principal consideration. 

There is, however, another and a most deserving branch of the 
public-school system, namely, the Business high school, in which the 
necessity for additional accommodation is equally as imperative. 

This school, for the past several years, has been located in the Minor 
Building, a rented structure, with a capacity for not exceeding 350 
pupils. There are now crowded into it, including its basements, 479 
pupils. There is no space left in it which can be used for assembling 
the pupils together for lectures, announcements, or any other exercises 
or purpose. It is a school which has proven of exceptional practical 
benefit, has won a well-merited popularity, and increases rapidly in 
attendance. How it will be possible to get next year's impils within 
its walls is a problem which already confronts the school officials. A 
new and adequate building for its accommodation, and Avithin the 
earliest practical period of time, is most urgently recommended. 

The attention of the Commissioners is also specially invited to the 
necessity of an adequate appropriation for necessary repairs and the 
need of a new building for the Western high school, which, if provided, 
would, by giving the Curtis school now used by it back to the graded 
schools, afford good school facilities to the western part of the District. 

There are many matters of educational interest upon which the board 
would like to touch, as, particularly, the constantly increasing efficiency 
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and usefulness of the night schoolH and the schools for manaal train- 
ing; the success and the remarkably small annual per capita cost of 
the tree text-book system (averaging, as shown by SuperiutendeDt 
Powell's report, less than 10 cents per pupil in any of the first five 
grades of the Rchools) ; and the Teachers' Annuity and Aid AssociatioD, 
which, though no part of the public school system and involving no 
present or prospective cost to the District or the public, it is neverthe- 
less hoped will be attended with muc^h benefit to the former. These 
and other topics presented in the rei)ort8 of the superintendents the 
Board feels inclined to pass without special comment at this time, in 
order that it may present exclusively, and therefore more urgently, for 
your consideration and that of Congress the absolute necessity of an 
immediate and radical increase in schoolroom accommodation, which 
is the overshadowing need of the public schools at this time. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

rl. W. Whelpley, 
President Board of Trustees. 

WASHiNaTON, D. C, November 27, 1894. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT W. B. POWKLL. 



To the Board of School Trustees: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to present herewith for the year eud- 
ng June 30, 1894, a report of the management and present condition 
►f the schools of the first six divisions and a consolidated statement of 
he attendance and other important items relating to all the schools 
mder your charge. This last named statement has been made by 
miting facts presented by Superintendent Cook with those of like 
dnd found in my report, being given here for your convenience in get- 
in g a general view: 

I^umber of pupils enrolled: 

First six divisions 28, 445 

Seventh and eighth divisions 12, 233 

Total 40,678 



dumber of white pupils (male 12,739, female 13,503) 26, 242 

dumber <5f colored pupils (male 6,299, female 8,137) 14, 436 

Total (male 19,038, female 21,640) .' 40,678 



f umber of pupils in city schools (white 23,866, colored 12,233) 36, 099 

dumber of pupils in county schools (white 2,376, colored 2,203) 4, 579 

Total (white 26,242, colored 14,136) 40,678 



dumber of male pupils (white 12,739, colored 6,299) 19, 038 

dumber of female pupils (white 13,503, colored 8,137) 21, 640 

Total (white 26,242, colored 14,436) 40,678 



j Male. • Female. : Total. 

i 

N^umber of pupils in normal schools 3 1 75 78 

ii^umber of pupils in high schools ] 930 | 1,525 i 2,455 

dumber of pupils in grades below the high schools I 18, 105 i 20, 040 I 38, 145 

Total ' 19,038 21,640 i 40,678 



Per cent of teachers, white, 66.45; colored, 33.55; total, 100; male, 
12.53; female, 87.47; total, 100. 
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«JBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



ENROLLMENT. 



The number of pupilH enrolled >«s 40,678— 2t>,242 white and 14,436 
colored. This shows an increase of 914, or 2.29 per cent, over the 
enrollment of the previous year. 

The average enrollment was 3.^,024, or 3.48 \yer cent^itbove that of the 
year previous. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 31,348, being 
1,281, or 4.26 per cent, in excess of tliat of the year previous. 



TEACHERS. 



There were employed 942 teachers, as follows: 



Male. F«Miiale. Total 



First six diviAions 85 

Sftv«;ntb and eighth divisions 33 

Total 

Number of whito t«*aclier« 

Number of colored teaelMTs 

Total 

City Hchools: 

White 

Colored 

Total : 

County schools : 

White 

Colored 

Total : 20 



a85 
239 



670 
272 



118 


824 

554 
270 


942 


72 
46 


626 
316 


118 


824 


942 


05 
33 


512 
239 


577 
272 


98 


751 


849 


7 
13 


42 
.31 


49 
44 



73 



93 



The teachers employed were distributed as follows: 



White. Colored. ' Total. 



Supervisors 10 

y onnul s<.'hoolH 7 

High H<*ln>ols 79 

(iraniniar schools 214 

Primary s<;ho<)ls 264 

Drawing 7 

Music 5 

Health exercises 5 

Manual training 14 

Cooking , 10 

^5cwhlg 11 

Total ■ 6M^ 



3 


13 


4 


11 


19 


98 


74 


288 


8S 


452 


3 


10 


3, 


8 


3 


8 


7 


21 


5| 


15 


7 i 


18 



316 



942 
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The day schools cost — 

For teachers and supervisors (including office force) $651, 075. 19 

For rent 9,825.50 

For fuel 36,309.24 

For janitors , 51,933.47 

For incidental expenses, including insurance, gener«il supplies, ])rint- 

ing, etc -. 30,547.66 

For free text-books and supplies 47, 320. 28 

For industrial instruction, including manual training, cooking, and 

sewing 7,807.00 

For buildings and repairs 95, 705. 85 

Total 930,524.19 

The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of our schools 
are shown by the following: 

Per cent of whole enrollment. 

Schools. AVhite. Col«ired. 

In normal schools 0.20 0. 18 

In hijih schools 7.60 .^19 

In gr9,Dimar schools 38. 18 25. 89 

In primary schools 54. 02 70. 74 

Total 100 100 



There were enrolled in the night schools 2,968. — 1,403 white and 1,565 
colored — persons. These were taught by 57 teachers, of whom 25 were 
white and 32 colored. 

The night schools cost — 

For teachers $5, 995. 75 

For incidental expenses ■. 408. 66 

Total 6,404.41 

The day schools were in session 184 days; the night schools were 
open 57 nights in the first six divisions and 47 nights in the seventh 
and eighth divisions. 

The total number of persons benefited by the schools was 43,646. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DLSTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Table I. — Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schooh. 



White. Cohired. ; Total. 



Whole eorollment : 

Normal schoolH 52 , 26 

High schools 1, 905 i 460 

Grammar and primary schools 24, 195 ' 13, 950 



78 

2,455 

38,145 



Total ; 26,242 

Increase for the year 9dO 

Percent of increase .3.88 



Average enrollment : 

Normal schools I^ 

High schools 1, 794 

Grammar and primary schools 20, 014 



14,436 


40,678 


*66 


914 


*.45 


2.29 


25 


75 


426 


2,220 


11,315 


31,329 



Total 21,858 

Increase for the year 1, 038 

Per cent of increase 4. 98 



11,766 

94 

.80 



Average daily attendance : 

Normal scliools 49 

High schools 1, 694 

Grammar and primary schools 18, 481 



25 



409 
10,690 



33,624 

1,132 

3.48 

74 

2.103 

29,171 



Total , 20,224 

Increase for the year 1, 139 

Per cent of increase 5. 96 



Whole enrollment : 

Boys 

Girls. 



12, 739 
13,503 



Total 26,242 

Whole enrollment in night schools I ] , 403 



Grand total 27, 645 

Number of teachers : ' 

Male • 72 

Female 554 

Total 626 

Night schools 25 

(irand total ; 



651 



School buildings ; 

Owned 

Kented 

Free 



62 
5 



11, 124 


31,348 


142 


1,281 


1.29 


4.26 


6,299 


19,038 


8, 137 , 


21,640 


14, 436 


40, 678 


1,565 1 


2,968 


16,001 1 


43,646 


46 


U8 


270 


824 


316 ^ 


942 


1 32 , 


57 


348 1 


999 



36 
2 
1 



98 
7 
1 



Total 



67 



39 



106 



Schoolrooms:! 

Owned 

Rented 



441 

41 



206 
10 



647 
51 



Total 

€ost of tuition per pupil, including supervision (based on average en- 
rollment) 



482 



216 



C!ost per pupil for all expenses except repairs and permanent improve- , 
ments (based on average enrollment) ' . 



698 



$19. 36 



24.83 



t Not including high schools. 



* Decrease. 
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'lABtE II. — Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the 

school year ending June 30, 1894. 



Iformal scbools 
High schools . . 

Total.... 



Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 



Primary schools, city ; 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

County schools 

Grand total 



WhiU'. i 


(Colored. 


To tal. 


52 


26 


78 


1,995 


460 


2,455 


2,047 1 


486 


2,533 


1,912 


492 


2,404 


2,010 


736 


2,746 


2,426 ; 


813 


3,239 


2,937 


1,209 


4,146 


9,285 


3,250 


12, 535 


2,735 


1,510 


4,245 


2, 708 


1,788 


4,496 


2,962 


2,277 


5.239 


4,129 


2,922 


7,051 


32,534 . 


8,497 


21,031 


2, 376 ; 


2,203 


4,579 


26,242 


14, 436 


40,678 



Table III. — Whole enrollment of pupils, hoys and girls, white and colored, in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, hy grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1894, 



Kormal schools. 
High schools... 
Eighth grade.. 
Seventh grade.. 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade... 
Third grade — 
Second grade.. 
First grade 

Total 



Grade. 



SUMMARY. 



Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Trimary schools 



Boys. ! 

I 

3 
930 
1,101 i 
1,378 I 
1,675 
2.084 i 
2,300 I 
2,471 I 
3.042 I 
4,054 I 



Whole enrollment. 
Girls. Total. ! Per cent* 



75 
1,525 
1,469 
1,608 
1,923 
2,518 
2,476 
2,682 
2,972 
4,392 



Total 



933 

6,238 

11,867 

19,038 



1,600 
7,518 : 
12, 522 

21,640 



78 
2,455 
2, 570 
2, 986 
3,598 
4,602 
4,776 
5.153 
6,014 
8,446 



19,038 21,640 40,678 



2,533 
13, 75C 
24, 389 

40, 678 



0.19 

6.04 

6.32 

7.34 

8.85 

11.31 

11.74 

12.67 

14.78 

20. 76 



10>). 00 



6.23 
33.82 
59.95 

100. OO 
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SCHOOLS. 



The number of schools below the high school was as follows: • 



White. Colored. Total 



Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary achoola, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade. 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

County schools , 

Grand total 

Number of vtrhole-day schools. 
Number of half -day schools . . 

Total 





40 


10 


50 




43 


15 


58 




52 


16 


68 


1 


58 


22 


80 


1 


193 


63 


256 




56 


27 


83 




55 


33 


88 




60 


45 ! 


105 




75 


55 , 


130 




246 


160 '• 


406 




50 


45 

268 , 

■ 1 


95 




489 


757 




377 


166 


543 




112 


102 ' 

1 


214 



489 



268 



757 



The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll, 
ment) was as follows: 



White. 



High schools (to a teacher, excluding principal) 
Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

County schools 



25.5 



Colored. Total. 



25.5 



25.5 



47.8 


49.2 


48.1 


40.7 


49.1 


47.3 


46.6 


50.8 


47.6 


50.6 


54.9 


51.8 


50.6 


55.9 ' 


52.4 


51.1 


55.9 


52.9 


51.1 


52.9 1 


51.8 


58.2 


55.1 i 


56.9 


48.5 


50.1 : 

1 


49.2 
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Nine hundred and forty- two teachers were employed, as follows : 



Supervising principals. 

Normal schools 

High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 



White. Colored. Total. 



10 

7 

79 



3 

4 

19 



13 
11 
98 



96 



26 



122 



40 
43 
52 

S8 



10 
15 
16 
22 



50 
58 
68 
80 



193 



54 
53 
58 
71 



63 

27 
32 
43 
53 



256 

81 

85 

101 

124 



236 



155 



Count)' schools 

Teachers of music 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of ^manual trailiing. 

Teachers of cookery 

Teachers of sewing 

Teachers of physical culture 

Grand total 



49 



5 



7 
14 
10 
11 

5 



44 

3' 
3' 

7 



5 



7 : 

3 



391 

~93 
8 
10 
21 
15 
18 
8 



626 



316 



942 



The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 

Total. 



AVhite. 



Colored. 



Sui>ervision : 

1 sui>erintendent ! $3, 300. 00 $2, 250. 00 

8 sui)ervising principals, each $2,000 16, 000. 00 [ 

3 supervising principals, each $2,000 ! 6, 000. 00 j 

1 supervising principal 1, 500. 00 | 

1 assistant sux>ervising principal ^ . . • 750. 00 I 

l«lerk 1,200.00 : 800.00 

1 messenger 300. 00 i 200. 00 



Total 23, 050. 00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment *. 98 

Tuition : __ 
Normal schools- 
Principals 1 1, 500. 00 

2 teachers 2, 000. 00 

2 teachers 1, 600. 00 

2 teachers , 970. 00 

2 teachers ; 

1 teacher I 



9, 250. 00 
t.9l 



$5, 550. 00 

16, 000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

1, 500. 00 

750.00 

2, 000. 00 

500. 00 

32, 300. 00 
.96 



1,500.00 



Total +6,070.00 

Cost per pupil, estimat'Cd'on average enrollment 23. 10 



1, 600. 00 
700. 00 

§ 3, 800. 00 
50.00 



3, 000. 00 
2,000.00 
1, 600. 00 

970.00 
1,600.03 

700.00 

9, 870. 00 
32.11 



* First six divisions. 

t Seventh and eighth divisions. 

t Includes the cost of teaching ten practice schooln, $4,911.80. 

§ Includes the cost of teaching five practice 8c\\oo\a,^,f>^. 
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White. 



("'olored. 



Total. 



Ta ition — Contiuiied . 

Hig;h school H — 

Principals... 

78 teachers . . 

18 teachers . . 



Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Grammar schools, city — 

40 eighth, 43 seventh, 52 sixth, 58 fifth grade schools 

10 eighth, 15 seventh, 16 wixth, 22 fifth grade schools 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Primary schools, city — 

56 fourth, 55 tliird, 60 second, 75 first grade schools 

27 fourth, 33 third, 45 second, 55 first grade schools 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimati'd on averag«' enroUnu'nt 

Special teachers — 

5 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 5 tea<-hersof physi- 
cal culture 

3 music teachers, 3 drawing teachers, 3 teachers of physi- 
cal culture 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Manual training- 
Carpentry, 13 ; metal working, 1 ; cookery 10 ; sewing 11 . . 
Carpt^ntry, 6 ; metal working, 1 : cookery, 5 ; sewing, 7 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollmeut , 

County schools— 

49 teachers 

44 t<*aclierM 

Total 

( .ost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 



$2, 500. 00 $1. 800. 00 $4, 300. 00 



68,351.01 



14, 885. 00 



70,851.01 16,685.00 
39.4tt 30.16 



157, 8H8. 91 



50.290.00 



157,888.91 I 50,290.00 
19. 61 18. 75 



12(>, 830. 24 



79, 890. 54 



120,830.24 79,890.54 
11.84 11.39 



12, 855. 65 



68,351.61 
14.885.00 



87,536.61 
39.43 

157, 888. 91 
50, 290. 00 



208, 178. 91 
19L39 



120,830.24 
79, 890. 54 



200,720.78 
11.66 



0, 814. 33 



12,855.65 ! 6,814.33 
*. 55 i t . 67 



12, 855. 65 
6, 814. 33 



23, 672. 50 



12,100.00 

I 

23,672.50 1 12,100.00 
*1.00 tl.19 



19. 669. 98 
.58 

23, 672. 50 
12, 100. 00 



35, 772. 50 
1.06 



30,982.47 I. 



26. 043. 94 



30,982.47 i 20,043.94 
17. 01 16. 02 



30, 982. 47 
26,043.94 



57, 026. 41 
16.85 



First six divisions. 



f Seventh and eighth diviHions. 



Supervision. 

The cost of supervision was : 

One superintendent (white) 

One superintendent (colored) 

Eight supervising principals (white, each $2,000).. 
Three supervising principals (colored, each $2,000) 
One supervising principal, primary grades (white) 
One assistant supervisor, primary grades (Avhite) . 

One clerk , 

One clerk (colored) , 

One messenger : 

One messenger (colored) 



$3, 300. 00 

2, 250. 00 

16, 000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

1,500.00 

750.00 

1, 200. 00 

800.00 

300.00 

200.00 



Total cost of supervision 32, 300. 00 
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Average cost of superyision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 

33,624) $0.96 

Summary : 

Total cost of instruction, includiug supervision 651, 075. 19 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 40, 678 

Average number of pupils enrolled 33, 624 

Average daily attendance 31, 348 

Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on — 

1. Whole enrollment $16.00 

2. Average enrollment $19. 36 

3. Average daily attendance $20. 77 

JVashington Normal School of the first six divisions. 

Number of teachers trained 52 

Average attendance 50 

Number of teachers employed 7 

Average salary $867. 14 

Washington Noi^mal School of the seventh and eighth divisions. 

[Colored.] 

Number of teachers trained 26 

Average attendance 25 

Number of teachers employed 4 

Average salary $950 

Contingent expenses. 

Total amount expended $30, 547. 66 

Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .91 

Free text-hooks. 
Total amount expended $47, 320. 28 

Industrial education. 
Total amount expended $7, 807. 00 

Fuel. 
Total amount expended $36, 309. 24 

Janitors. 
Total amount expended .' $51, 933. 47 

Eent. 
Total amount expended $9, 825. 50 

SUMMARY. 

Amount expended, grand total $834, 818. 34 

Average cost per pupil (including high and normal schools) for all 
expenses, except repairs and permanent improvements : 

1. On whole enrollment 20. 27 

2. On average enrollment 24, 83 

3. On average daily attendance 26. 63 

High schools of the first six divisions. 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 1,205 ; boys, 790) 1, 995 

Average enrollment 1, 794 

Average attendance 1, 694 

259a 2 
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High HchooU of the first six divisions — Continued. 



Per cent of attendance 

Arerage number of cases of tardiness per month 

Number of pupils dismissed 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 



94.4 

m 



79 

$896.85 

$39.49 



Washington High School of the seventh and eighth divisions, 

[Colored.^ 



Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 320 ; boys, 140) 

Average enrollment 

Average attendance :.'..; 

Per cent of attendance : . . . 

Average number of i^ases of tardiness per month 

Number of pupils dismissed •-:-:::.-: :. . 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 

Ch'ammar and primary schools. 



460 

426 

409 

96.2 

28 



19 

$930. 79 

$39.16 



White. Colored. Total. 



Nnmber of pupils enrolled 

Average enrolhnont / 

•Average attendance 

Per cent of attendance , 

Average namber of cases of tardiness per month 

Number of pupils, dismissed , 

Number of cases of corporal punishment 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment) . 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 



24,195 

20,014 

18,841 

92.4 

2,177 

11 

15 

478 

$647.91 

41.8 

$15. 47 



13,950 

11, 315 

10,690 

94.7 

592 

5 

106 

262 

$596.27 

43.2 

$13. 80 



38,145 

31,329 

29,531 

93.2 

2,769 

16 

121 

740 

$629.63 

42.3 

$14. 87 



Special teachers. 



White.* 



Colored.! 



Drawing ." . 

Music 

Teachers of physical culture ] 

Average salary paid : " I 

Drawing j $832. 17 

Music j 798. 00 

• Teachers of physical culture .*. [ 608. 13 

Average cost per pupil- for special tuition (estimated on average enroll- ! 
ment) -. w s , i .55 



3 
3 
3 



Total. 

10 
8 

8. 



$783. 33 $817. 50 
804.77 800.54 
683. 33 636. 33 



.67 



.58 



* First six diA'isions. 



t Seventh and eighth divisions. 
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^iit of 8choolhous€8 owned, with their respective locationSj and with the number of rooms 

in each. 



(0 

a 
o 



Names of buildings. 



Location of buildings. 



Central high. 
Eastern high 



Western high 



Franklin 
Dennison 
Force 



Berret . 
Adams. 



Harrison. 
Thomson 
Phelps... 
Henry . . . 
"Webster . 



2a I Seaton, 



Abbott .. 
Morse ... 

Polk 

Gales 

Blake 

Twining.. 
Arthur . - 

Blair 

Taylor... 
Madison . 
Pierce ... 
Hamilton 
Wallach. 



Maury 

Peabody 

Brent 

Towers 

Carbery 

McCormiok. 



Lenox 

Buchanan.. 
Jefl'erson .. 
Amidon ... 
Bradley.... 
Smallwood. 
Potomac . . . 
Greenleaf . . 

Curtis 

Addison . . . 
Corcoran .. 



street, between Sixth and Seventh streets northwest 

Seventh street, between Pennsylvania avenue and C street 

southeast. 

Curtis school, O street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets northwest. 

Thirteenth and K streets northwest 

S street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets northwest.. 

Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest. 

Fourteenth and Q streets northwest 

B street, between Seventeenth street and New Hampshire ave- 
nue northwest. 

Thirteenth street, between V and W streets northwest 

Twelfth street, between K and L streets northwest 

Vermont avenue, between T and U streets northwest 

P street, between Sixth and Seventh streets northwest 

Tenth and H streets northwest 

1 street, between Second and Third streets northwest 

Sixth street and New York avenue northwest 

Fifth and B streets northwest 

Setventh and P streets northwest » 

First and G streets northwest - 

North Capitol street, between K and L streets northwest 

Third street, between N and streets northwest 

Arthur Place northwest 

I street, between Sixth and Seventh streets northeast 

Seventh street, between F and G streets northeast 

Tenth and G streets northeast 

Fourteeuth and G streets northeast 

Bladensburg road, county 

Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth Streets south- 
east. 

B street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets northeast . . 

Fifth and C streets northeast * 

Third and D streets southeast 

Eighth andC streets southeast 

Fifth street, between D and E streets northeast 

Third street, between M and N streets southeast 

Seventh and G streets southeast 

Fifth street and Virginia avenue southeast 

E street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets southeast. . . 

Sixth and D streets southwest 

Sixth and Fstreets southwest 

Thirteen-and-a-half street, between C and D streets southwest — 
I street, between Third and Four-and-a-half streets southwest . . . 
Twelfth street, between Maryland avenue and E street southwest - 

Four-and-a-half street, between M and N streets southwest 

O street, between Thirty -second and Thirty- third streets northwest 
P street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets northwest 
Twenty-eighth street, between M street and Olive avenue north- 
west. 
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S 



15 
12 
12 

9 

8 

8 



8 

12 

32 

12 

9 

.8 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

12 

8 
12 
8 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 
8 
19 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
9 
8 
8 
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Li»t of schoolhousea ownedj \citk their rtBpective Jooationa, and with the number of rooM 

tfi each — Continued. 



m 
o 



•S Namea of buildings. 

f ; i 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

«a 

«a 

«a 

«a 

«a 

«a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6a 

6& 

6& 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 
6^ 
66 
66 
66 

7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

7 
7 
7 

8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 



Grant. 



Weightman 

Jackson 

Fillmore 

High Street 

Threlkeld 

Monroe 

Mott, and annex 

Wilson 

Brookland 

Meant Pleasant 

Tennallytown 

Brightwood 

Grant Road 

Soldiers' Home 

Conduit Boad 

Chaia Bridge Road . . . ' 
Brightwood (colored). ' 

Fort Slocnm ! 

Queens Chapel Road. . 
Van Baren, aitd annex . 

Tyler 

Cranch 

Hillsdale 

Birney 

Benning 

Benning Road, and 
annex. 

Giesboro 

Anacostia Road 

Burrville 

Good Hope 

Garfield 

High School 

Sumner 

Stevens 

Magrnder 

Wormley 



Location of buildings. 



G street, between Twent3'flrst and Twenty-second streets north- 
west. 

Twenty -third and M streets northwest 

U street, between Thirtieth and Thirty-first streets northwest .. . 

Thirty -fifth street, between U and V streets northwest 

Thirty-second and S streets northwest ' 

Thirty -sixth street and Prospect avenue northwest 

Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets extended ... 

Sixth street extended and Trnmball street 

Central street, between Erie and Superiorstreets, Meridian Hill.. 

BrookUnd, D.C 

Mount Pleasant, D.C 

Tennall^town, D.C 

Brightwood, D.C 



n 



County 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Anacostia, D. C 

Eleventh street, between G and I streets soatheast 

Twelfth and G streets southeast 

Nichols avenue, Hillsdale, D. C 

do 

Benning, D. C 

County 



.do 
.do 
.do 
-do 



Chamberlain * 

Briggs... 

Garrison 

Phillips 



John F. Cook. 

Garnet 

Banneker 

Jones 

Lovejoy 



Garfield, D. C 

M street, between First street and New Jersey avenue northwest | 

Seventeenth and M streets northwest I 

Twenty-first street, between K and L streets northwest ' 

M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets northwest..! 
Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets 

northwest. 

East street, Georgetown 

Twenty-second and E streets northwest 

Twelfth street, between R and S streets northwest 

N street, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets 

northwest. 

O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets northwest 

U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street northwest.. 

Third street, between K and L streets northwest 

First and L streets northwest 

Twelfth and D streets northeast 

* Unfit for occupation. 



U 



8 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 

2 
1 
2 
2 
4 



10 

16 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

11 

12 

8 

8 

6 
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List of schoolhouses owned, with their respective location, and with the number of rooms 

in each — Continued. 



§ 



•S ' Names of Buildings. 

5 



8a 
8a 
8a 
8b 
8b 
8b I 
86 
86 I 
8b i 



Location of Bnlldings. 



Slater P street, between North Capitol and First streets northwest. 

Logan Third and 6 streets northeast 

Patterson Vermont avenue, near U street northwest . 

Lincoln ' Second and C streets southeast 

Kandall ' First and I streets southwest 

Giddings ' G street, between Third and Fourth streets southeast . . 

Anthony Bowen ; Ninth and E streets southwest 

Bell First street, between B and C streets southwest 

Ambush L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets southwest. 






8 
8 
8 
11 
12 
? 
8 
8 
8 



Table IV. — Whole enrollment of colored pupils in the District of Columbia^ by grades, 

for the school year ending June 30, 1894, 



Grades. 



Normal school 

High school 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Si x.th grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 



1 
140 
234 
358 
407 
599 
768 
964 
1,169 
1,659 



6,299 



141 
1,598 
4,560 



Girls. I Total. Percent 



25 

320 

324 

463 

554 

799 

958 

1,193 

1,455 

2,046 



8,137 



345 
2,140 
5.652 



6,299 ; 8,137 



26 

460 

558 

821 

901 

1,398 

L726 

2,157 

2,624 

3,705 



14, 436 



486 

3,738 

10, 212 



14,436 



0.17 

3.19 

3.87 

5.69 

6.6a 

9.68 

n.96 

14.94 

18.18 

25.66 



100. OO 



3.36 
25.90 
70.74 



100. OO 



n 
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Table V. — Growth of the schools since the year 1880, 



Average number of pupils enrolled. 



School year euding Jane 30— 



FirHt six divisions. 



Seventh and eighth i 
divisions. I 



Total. 



Number. 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



15,027 ! 
15,494 
16,063 ! 
16,524 
16,642 \ 
17,468 I 
18,720 
19,285 
19, 762 
20,477 
21, 077 
21,599 
1892 ' 22,264 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 



1893. 
1894. 



22, 395 
23,483 



3.10 

3.60 

2.80 

0.71 I 

4.90 1 

7.10 ! 

3.00 I 

2.40 

3.60 

2.90 

2.60 

3.00 

0.59 

4.85 



Number. 

6.573 
6,567 
6,763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,689 
8,191 
S,448 
8.791 
9,088 
8.299 
9,702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3.13 
4.06 
3.37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
0.43 



Number. 

21,600 
22,061 
22,826 
23,594 
23,867 
25,157 
26,911 
27, 733 
28,553 
29,565 
30,366 
31. 301 
32,206 
32, 492 
33,624 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.13 

3.46 

3.38 

1.U 

5.40 

6.07 

3.05 

2.95 

3.54 

2.70 

3.07 

2.89 

0.89 

3.48 



Table VI. — Average enrollment of pupils in the white and colored schools and the number 

of teachei's employed for each year since the year 1880. 



School year ending 
June 30 — 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



Average enrollment. 



Teachers. 



First six divisions. 



Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 



I Per cent 
Number. , of 

increase. 



15,027 
15,494 
16,063 
16, 524 
16,642 
17,468 
18,720 
19,285 
19, 762 
20,477 
21,077 
21,599 
22,264 
22, 395 
23, 483 



3.1 

3.6 

2.8 

0.71 

4.9 

7.1 

3.0 

2.4 

3.6 

2 9 

2.6 

3.0 

0.59 

4.85 



Number. 

6,573 
6,567 
6,763 

7,070 
7, 225 
7,689 
8,191 I 
8,448 I 
8,791 j 
9,088 I 
9,289 ; 
9,702 ! 
9,942 
10, 097 
10, 141 



Per cent 

of Number, 
increase. 



Total. i wu 1 ' 

I Whole 

number ' 

Per cent . em- > 

of ployed. ; 



2.98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3.13 
4.06 
3.37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
0.43 



Increase. 



increase. 



.21,600 
22, 061 
22, 826 
23, 594 
28,867 
25, 157 
26, 911 
27, 733 
28,553 
29, 565 
30,366 
31. 301 

32, 206 
32,492 i 

33, 624 



2.13 ^ 

3.46 ! 

3.36 i 

l.Il 

5.40 

6.97 

3.05 

2.95 

3.54 

2.70 

3.07 

2.89 

0.89 

3.48 



434 .. 
461 ! 
485 I 
505 I 
525 

555 ; 

595 I 
620 ! 
654 ! 
693 I 
745 I 
795 
845 
895 
942 ' 



27 
24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
2& 
34 
39 
52 
50 
50 
50 
47 
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T*Bis VIL— Jtwrujfl atrollment of puplU, the number of UatAert tmplostd, thi eott of 
tuition, and rate* of inata»e for each year lince 1880. 





Av.™^^e.™,l. 


Teacb 


™. 




Mid pet- 






School jw ending j™ 30- 


ro... 


Peroent 


Huabei 


«^e. 


nient}. 


Aggregate 


,rz" 


i«n 


21,800 
23,001 




434 




17.28 


»380,1»9,51 

3ef.3u.ig 




aai 


2.13 


481 


27 


4.12 


iss; 


28,280 


3.M 


485 


24 




308,254.54 




1883 


23, CM 


3.38 


505 


W 


17.78 


419,594.00 


5.35 




23.807 


1.11 


525 


20 


.8.22 436,032.79 


3. 07 


IBS! 


25,1BT 


5.40 


555 


30 


18. B« 


480, 550. 51 


7.011 


use 


20.B1I 


0.07 


6»S 


40 


17. 78 


477,903.87 


1.7B 


18S7 


27,733 


3.05 


820 


25 


1»,U 


500.104.01 






28.553 


3.M 


854 


34 


10,11 


545,717,71 




1838 


2e.$es 


3. SI 


893 


30 


20.11 


504, 774. 73 


B,OS 




30,380 


i.70 


745 


62 


21.58 


655,310.08 




1S81 


31,301 


3.07 


7»5 


50 


21. U 


071,121.08 


2.41 




3i,W)0 


2.89 


B45 


50 


22.40 


734,521.03 


7.95 


1893 


32,403 


0.89 


8H5 


50 


21.93 


770,018.53 


7.19 


im 


"•"* 


3.48 


942 


47 


"■" 


835,002.81 


8.30 



Tablk VUI. — Whole enrollment of pupih intckile and colored school), the number of 
teat^eri employed, and the coit of tuition for each gear since tht year 1880. 



•■f ■•) 



B-int Bte dirt. 


Ktim- 


Pe 


<x»>t 




Increue. 










4.2 


10.031 




•0.83 


10,838 




4.2 


21,231 




21 


33. IBB 






3B.B73 




a.o 


23,810 






24,S»4 




3.3 


25,408 




3..1 






3.4 


27,308 




4.3 


27,435 




O.U 


28,445 




3.08 



Blgith dirlaloiu. 



|. 



055.310.08 .1 
734,521.83 I 
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Table IX. — Amount expended for rent and sites and buildings eaoh year from the }iw 

1880 to the year 1894j inclusire. 



School year ending June 30 — 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



Rent. 

128.908.35 

26. 506. 11 

26, 472. 57 

14, 805. 33 

8, 742. 50 

7,060.00 

6. 919. 06 

7,354.00 

10.215.44 

14, 832. 00 

10, 000. 00 

9,892.00 

9,602.00 

8, 951. 25 

9, 825. 50 



Sit«>K and 
buildings. 



$74,996.24 
103,416.91 
253,600.73 
103.141.47 
103,563.94 
118,400.00 
61.130.04 
73.085.34 
239.115.77 
332,312.44 
240.467.39 
229,078.00 
220,344.47 
42,270.36 
66,939.60 



THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 28,445—26,242 
white and 2,203 colored. This is an increase of 1,010, or 3.68 per cent, 
over the number registered last year. 

The average enrollment was 23,483, being 1,088, or 4.85 per cent, in 
excess of that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils in daily attendance was 21,696, being 1,091, or 
6.34 per cent, greater than that of the preceding year. 

Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school year ending 

June 30j 1894. 

Normal school 52 

High schools 1,995 

Total 2,047 

Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade 2,078 

Seventh grade 2, 250 

Sixth grade 2,785 

Fifth grade 3,393 

Totnl 10,506 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 3,266 

Third grade 3,365 

Second grade 3, 737 

First grade 5, 524 

Total 15,892 

Grand total 28,445 
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Table X. — Enrollment of pupils in the several hinds and grades of schools for school 
year ending June 30, 1894, compared tcith that for the previous year. 



l^oriiial school 

High schools 

Total 

Grammai schools: 
Eighth grade . 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade — 
Fifth grade . . . 

Total 

Primary schools : 
Fourth grade . . 
Third grade . - 
Second grade . 
First grade — 

Total 

Grand total. 



Grade. 



Whole enrollment. 



1893-'94. ! 1892-'93. i Increase. Decrease. 



52 
1,995 



2,047 



2,078 
2,250 
2,785 
3,393 



3,266 
3,365 
3,737 
5,524 



28, 445 



50 
1,792 



1,842 

2,010 
2,214 
2,683 
3,264 



10, 506 10, 171 



3,398 
3,3^5 
3,557 
5,142 



15,892 15,422 



27,435 



2 
203 



205 



68 

36 

102 

129 



335 



40 
180 
382 



602 



1,142 



132 



132 



132 



Table XI. — Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the city, by grades, for 

the school year ending June 30 j 1894, 



Xormal school 
High schools.. 
Eighth grade . 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade . . . 
Fifth grade . . . 
Fourth grade . 
Third grade... 
Second grade . 
First g^de 

Total.... 



Grade. 



SUMMARY. 



Xormal and high schools. 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



Bovs. 



2 

790 

829 

944 

i,164 

1,377 

1,368 

1, 361 

1,626 

2,088 



11, 549 



792 
4.314 
6,433 



11,539 



Girls. 



50 
1, 205 
1,083 
1,066 
1,262 
1, 560 
1, 367 
1, 347 
1,336 
2,041 



1,255 
4,971 
6,091 



Total. 



52 
1, 995 
1, 912 
2,010 
2,426 
2,937 
2,735 
2, 708 
2,962 
4,129 



12, 317 23, 866 



2,047 

9,285 

12, 534 



12,317 23,866 



Per cent. 



0.22 

8.36 

8.01 

8.42 

10.17 

12.31 

11.46 

11.35 

12.41 

17.30 



100. 00 



8.58 
38.90 
52.52 



100. 00 
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Table XII. — Showing the whole enrollment of white pupUe in the first six divieions {dty 
and eownty), by gr€tdes, for the school year ending June SO, 1894, 



GndM. 



Whole enrollment. 
Boy*. Girls. TotaL Percent. 



Normal school 

HighsehoolB 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

8UMMABT. 

Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



2| 


50 


52 


0.20 


790 \ 


1,306 


1,996 


7.«) 


807 


1.145 ; 


2,013 


7.«7 


1.020 


It 145 ! 


2,165 


&2S 


1,208 


1.360. 


2,637 , 


10.06 


1,485 


1,710 


3,204 


12.21 


1,532 


1,518 


3,050 


1LI2 


1,507 


1,489 


2.996 


11.42 


1.873 


1,517 


3.390 


12.92 


2.395 


2,346 


4,741 


18.06 


12, 739 


13.503 , 


26.242 . 


100.00 


1 
792 


1,255 


2,047 ' 


7.80 


4.640 


5.378 


10, 018 


38.18 


7, 307 . 


6. 870 ; 


14,177 ' 


54.02 



12,739 13,503 , 26,242 



100.00 



Table XIII. — Showing the whole enrollment of pupils {white and colored) in the first six 
divisions (city and county) for the school year ending June SO, 1894, 



Whole enrollment. 



Grades. 



Normal school , 

High schools 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade , 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade , 

Foarth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

SUMMABT. I 

I 

Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 1 

Primary schools 

I. 
Total ' 



Boys. 


Girls. 
50 


Total. 


Per cent. 


2 


52 


0.18 


790 


1,205 


1,095 


7.01 


887 


1.191 


2,078 


7.30 


1,058 


1,192 


2,250 


7.91 


1,322 


1,463 


2,785 


9.79 


1,558 


1,835 


3,393 


U.92 


1,644 


1,622 


3,266 


11.48 


1,694 


1,671 


3,365 


n.83 


2,052 


1,685 


3,737 


13.14 


2,784 


2,740 
14,654 


5,524 

28,445 

— ^— — ^_ 


19.42 


13, 791 


100.00 


792 


1,255 


2,047 


7.19 


4,825 


5.681 


10,506 


36.94 


8,174 


7,718 


15, 892 


55.87 


13, 791 


14,654 


28,445 


100. 00 
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SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools below the high school was as follows: 

Grammar schools, city ; 

Eighth grade 40 

Seventh grade 43 

Sixth grade 52 

Fifth grade 58 

Total : 193 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade L 56 

Third grade 55 

Second grade 60 

First grade 75 

Total 246 

Connty schools : 

White 50 

Colored 45 

Total 95 

Grand total 534 

The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll- 
ment) was as follows : 

High schools (to a teacher, excluding principal) 25. 5 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 47. 8 

Seventh grade 46.7 

Sixth grade. 46.6 

Fifth grade 50.6 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade , 50. 6 

Third grade 51.1 

Second grade , 51. 1 

First grade 58. 2 

County schools : 

White 48/5 

Colored 50.1 

TEACHERS. 

Six hundred and seventy teachers were employed, as follows: 

Supervising principals 10 

Normal schools 7 

High schools 79 

"" 96 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 40 

Seventh grade 43 

Sixth grade 52 

Fifth grade 58 

193 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 54 

Third grade. ^^ 
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Primary schools^ city — Continued. 

Second grade 58 

First grade 71 

236 

County schools : 

White 49 

Colored 44 

— 9a 

Teachers of music 5 

Teachers of drawing 7 

Teachers of manual training 14 

Teachers of cooking ..: 10 

Teachers of sewing 11 

Teachers of physical culture 5 

52 

Total .' 67a 

The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 

Supervision : 

Superintendent $3, 300. 00 

Clerk 1,200.00 

Messenger 300. 00 

Eight supervising principals, $2,000 each 16, 000. 00 

One supervising principal (primary grades) 1, 500. 00 

One assistant supervising principal (primary grades) 750. 00 

$23,050.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,483) .98 

Normal school : 

Principal 1,500.00 . 

Two teachers 2,000.00 

Two teachers 1,600.00 

Two teachers 970.00 



* 6, 070. 00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (50) 23. 16 

High schools : 

Principal 2,500.00 

Seventy-eight teachers 68, 351. 61 

70, 851. 61 

" Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (1,794) 39. 49 

Grammar schools, city (40 eighth, 43 seventh, 52 sixth, 58 fifth grade 

schools) 157,888.91 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (8,051) 19. 61 

Primary schools, city (56 fourth, 55 third, 60 second, 75 first grade 

schools) 1120,830.24 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment ( 10,204) 11. 84 

County schools: 

White schools (49) 30,982.47 

Colored schools (44) 26,043.94 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment : 

White (1,759) 17.61 

Colored (1,625) 16.02 

Special teachers (5 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 5 teachers of physi- 
cal culture) 12, 855. 65 



* This includes the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $4,911.80. 

t To be increased by the cost of teaching 10 practice schools, $4,911.80. 
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Cost per pupil, estimated on average eurollmeut (23,483) 

Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry, 13; of metal 

working, 1 ; of cookery, 10 ; of sewing 11) 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,483) 

Total cost per pupil, based on average enrollment (23,483) 



$0.55 

23, 672. 50 

1.00 

20.11 



Table XIV. — Buildinge and rooms occupied {owned and rented) in the first six divisions 
at the close of the school year ending June 30, 1894 {excluding the high schools). 



■ 






Divisions 


• 










First. 


Second 
A. 

« 
&2 


Second 
B. 


Third. Fourth. 

1 


Fifth. 


Sixth 
A. 

14 
1 


Sixth 
B. 

13 


Total. 


fundings owned 

£aildin&:8 rented 


8 


9 


a9 6 
el 

1 


9 


74 
4 








Total 


8 


8 


9 


10 6 


9 


15 


13 


78 


JRooms owned 


«74 


/«1 
hlb 


d71 
2 


#1 70 / ."iO 


60 
dl 


/53 

1 


/56 

1 


495 


Rooms rented 


t4 


i2 


24 








Total 


74 


76 


73 


74 


52 


61 


54 


57 


519 



a One occupied hy manual training and hy sewing school. 

b One occupied by cooking schools and one by manual-training schools. 

c Occupied by cooking school and by manual-training school. 
d Occupied by manual-training school. 

e One occupied by manual training and one by cooking school. 
/ One occupied by cooking school. 

g One occupied by cooking, one by sewing, and one by manual training school. 
h Four occupied by cooking schools and eleven by manual-training schools. 
i Two unoccupied, one occupied by cooking, and one by manual-training school. 
j Occupied by sewing (cutting) school. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The following table shows the facts of enrollment and attendance : 

Table showing facts relating to night schools. 



Schools. 



WHITE. 



High school 

Franklin school. 
Henry school . . . 
WaUach school . 
Jefferson school. 
Curtis school . . . 



Cost of 
teachers. 



Whole 
number 
of per- 
sons en- 
roiled 
during 
the year. 



Average 
attend- 
ance per 
night. 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 



Total 

School of cookery, Wallach school. 

Total 



$746.50 
454.50 
456.00 
456.00 
456.00 
171. 00 



390 


7» 


231 


63 


210 


44 


211 


57 


258 


62 


66 


20 



79.0 
87.8 
83.5 
70.9 
77.8 
78.3 



Number 
of ses- 
sions. 



57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 



"KTumber 
of teach- 
ers. 



COLOBBD. 



Mott 

Hillsdale 



2, 740. 00 
136. 75 

2, 876. 75 



342.00 
256.50 



Total 

Grand total. 



598. 50 



3, 475. 25 



1,366 
37 


325 

10 


79.1 
93.4 




24 


56 


1 


1,403 ' 


335 


79.5 




25 








130 
71 


90 
34 


95.5 
82.5 


57 
57 


3 
2 


201 


124 


91.6 




5 








1.604 


459 


82.4 


1 


30 







\ 
\ 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

I present herewith a statement showing in detail the exj[>enditure of 
the appropriation made for free text-books and supplies. There were 
purchased — 



Books. 



Algebras, Wentworth. 
Arithmetics : 

Elementary 

Intellectaal 

National 

Cook & Cropsey - - 
Books: 



Copy. 



Drawing 

Civil Grovemment : 

Fiske 

Thorpe 

Child's Health Primer 

Cosmic Wheel Riddles 

Dictionaries 

Essentials of Health 

Evangeline *. 

Geography : 

Introductory 

Grammar School 

Geology, Shaler 

Government and Administration, Willoaghby. 
History : 

Barnes 

Eggles ton 

Johnston -•. . . 

Montgomery 

Ridpaih 

Hygiene fop Young People 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Miles Standish 

Music Readers: 

Second 

Third 

Music Pamphlets 

Readers : 

Primer and First 

Second * 

Third 

Fourth 

Intermediate 

Fifth 

Arithmetic 

Snow Bound 

Story of our Continent, Shaler 

Washington and His Country 

Word Analysis 

Word and Sentence Book 

Writing cards 



Quantity. 


Cost 


2,460 


$2,199.65 


276 


86.02 


1,584 


333.96 


120 


66.40 


5,496 


3,274.70 


21,096 


1,704.12 


10, 312 


751.95 


1,236 


945.54 


1,242 


947.03 


420 


98.70 


1,000 


150.00 


2,700 


2.565.00 


2.544 


1,770.20 


240 


25.40 



516 


223.60 


3,060 


3,029.40 


2,520 


1 1,260.00 


2,472 


1,112.40- 


60 


47.50 


60 


49.50 


1,464 


1.237.08 


1,524 


1,216.66 


72 


44.94 


396 


155.10 


2,500 


42.83 


240 


25.40 


3,402 


1,018.17 


2,580 


1,258.75 


1,200 


72.00 


2,652 


459.51 


1,704 


498.28 


720 


286.84 


396 


194.27 


156 


86.17 


2,604 


2,150.95 


900 


150.00 


2,460 


260.35 


2,860 


1,716.00 


120 


72.00 


2,460 


553.50 


3,310 


637. 17 


540 


41.85 
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Sapplies. 



Dhalk, crayon, gross. 

Dlay, barrels 

I^ompasses 

Jolored paper 

Uolors 



Drawing tablets : 



Large 
Small. 



jrlue, pints, 
[nk, quarts 
Sfodels 



Vlacilage, qaarts 

Paper : 

Composition, No. 1, packages 

Composition, No. 2, packages 

Drawing, reams 

Examination, reams. 

Modeling, reams : 

Practice, packages 

Pencils : 

Lead, gross 

Slate, boxes 

Penholders, dozen ^... 

Pens, gross , 

Pointers, blackboard, doze n 

Rubbers : 

Blackboard, dozen 

Diamond, pounds 

Rulers : 

Brass edge, dozen 

Plain edge, dozen 

Slates, dozen 

Squares, dozen 

Additional exi)enses: 

Salary of custodian 

Extra help 

Blank books 

Hanlin g . ; .'*.... 

Miscellaneous printing 

Sundries (freight, expressage, etc.) 

Unexi>ended balance at the close of the year. 

Total 




2&6 
180 

1.075 
825 
552 
436 



901.55 
1, 164. 41 

319.68 
2, 165. 80 

190.23 

970.46 

1,306.77 
100. 00 

63.00 
1, 120. 00 

24.00 

102. 40 
96.20 

360.13 
144. 38 
375.36 

219. 74 

871. 10 
66.00 
21.00 

503. 75 
29.57 

9.16 
679. 72 



48, 000. 00 



The number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were supplied 
with free books was 38,145, making the cost per pupil, for all supplies, 
$1.24, and the cost for books alone, per pupil, 79 cents. 
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The cost for all books and supplies was distribated as follows: 



Grade. 



Niim- Average 

iMjr of Total ct>8t. cost per 
pupilM. pupil. 



First 8,446 

Second 0, 014 

Third 5,153 

Fourth ' 4.776 

Fifth 4.602 

Sixth 3,598 

Seventh 2,986 

Eighth 2,570 



$3. 175. 17 , 


$0,375 


2, 738. 26 ' 


455 


2,651.40 


.514 


2,460.98 


.515 


3, 037. 87 


.660 


2, 922. 79 1 


.815 


15, 738. 94 


5.2n 


14, 594. 87 


5.678 



Total 38,145 47,324.08 '. 



1.240 



The cost for supplies and miscellaneous expenses was as follows: 



Grade. 



Num- 
ber of Total co8t. 
pnpila. 



First 8,446 

Second 6,014 

Third 5,153 



Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh — 
Eighth 

Total 



4,776 
4,602 
3,598 
2,986 
2,570 



$2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
1, 



674. 81 
239.98 
143.84 
971.71 
691. 37 
154.05 
6.30.04 
451. 17 



38,145 ! 16,959.77 

1 



Average 

coetper 

pnpil. 



$0,316 
.372 
.416 
.413 
.585 
.509 
.546 
.564 

.444 



The cost for books was distributed as follows : 



Grade. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Total cost. 


Average 

coetper 

pupil. 


First 


8,446 
6,014 
5,153 
4,776 
4,602 
3,598 
2,986 
2,570 


$501.36 
498.28 
507 56 


$0,059 
.082 


Second '. •. .. 


Third 


tm 


Fourth 


489 27 .102 


Fifth 


346 50 1 .075 


Sixth 


i 

768 74 1 216 


Seventh 


14 108 90 i 4.725 


Eighth 


13 143 70 5.114 


© " i. IX. X. 


• 


Total 


38,145 


30, 364. 31 


.796 







Table showing the cost of all books and supplies, including miscellaneous expenses, by 

grades, for each year, 

FIRST GRADE. ' 



Year. 



1892 
1893 
1894 



Number of 
pupils. 



8,005 
8,076 
8,446 



Total cost. 



$5,748.43 
2,163.90 
3, 175. 17 



Average 

cost per 

pupil. 



$0,718 
.£68 
.375 
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Table showing the cost of all books and supplies, etc. — Continued. 

SECOND GRADE. 





Tear. 

• 


Number of 
pupilH. 

5,814 
5,904 
6,014 


Total coat. 

$3, 385. 01 
1,883.16 
2,738.26 ' 


Average 

cost per 

pupil. 






$0. 582 
.318 




. 






.455 




• 






THIRD GRADE. 










5,390 
5, 223 
5,153 


$6, 480. 37 
2,555.83 
2,651.40 




$1. 202 






.489 






.514 











FOURTH GRADE. 


4,877 
5,011 
4,776 








$9, 165. 19 
2, 549. 24 
2, 460. 98 


$1. 879 






.508 




.515 


........... - -- - - 








FIFTH GRADE. 










4,357 
4,602 


$9, 835. 50 
3, 037. 87 


$2. 257 






.660 








SIXTH GRADE. 






3,548 
3,598 


$15, 407. 45 
2, 922. 79 


$4,342 






.815 










SEVENTH GRADE. 












2,986 


$15, 738. 94 


$5. 271 










EIGHTH GRADE. 


2,570 










$14, 594. 87 


$5,678 


■ 







Tables showing the cost of books, by grades, for each year, 

FIRST GRADE. 



8,005 
8,076 
8,446 



$3,954.95 ; 
134.84 I 
501.36 I 



).494 
.017 
.059 



SECOND GRADE. 



5,814 
5,904 
6,014 



$1, 793. 70 

48. 65 

498. 28 



$0. 308 
.008 
.082 



THIRD GRADE. 



5,390 I $4,209.92 
5, 223 207. 24 

5, 153 507. 56 



FOURTH GRADE. 



4,877 $7,670.16 i 
5,011 . 249.87 , 

4,776 ' 489.27 , 



$0 


781 




040 




098 


$1. 


573 




049 


« 


102 



259a- 
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Table showing the cost of hooka, hy (frades, for each year — Continued. 

FIFTH (JUADE. 



Year. 



^Wu^l ""^ Total co8t. i^ti!^ 
J*"P"**' pnpil. 



1893 
1894 



4,657 , $6,681.67 
4. 602 346. 50 



$1,533 
.075 



SIXTH (JKADE. 



1893 
1894 



3,548 . $12,796.60 
3. 598 768. 74 



|!3.6U6 
.216 



SEVENTH GRADE. 



1894 



2,986 , $14,108.90 



$4,725 



EIGHTH GKADE. 



1894 



2, 570 $13, 143. 70 



$5,114 



Tables showing cost of supplies and of miscellaneous expenses, by grades, for ea^h year. 

FIKST GKADE. 



1892 - 


8,005 
8,076 
8,446 

5,814 
5,904 
6,014 


$1, 793. 00 
2,029.06 
2, 674. 81 

$1,591.31 
1, 834. 51 
2, 230. 98 


$0,224 
251 


1893 


1894 


316 






SECOND GKADE. 




1892 


$0,274 
310 


1893 


1894 


372 






THIRD GRADE. 


5,390 
5,223 
5,J53 

4,fi77 
5,011 
4,776 


$2, 270. 45 
2, 348. 59 
2, 143. 84 




1892 


1 

; $0,421 
449 


1893 


1894 


416 






FOURTH GRADE. 
1892 


$1,495.03 
2, 299. 37 
1, 971. 71 


$0,306 
459 


1893 


1894 


413 






FIFTH GRADE. 








1893 


4,357 
4,602 


$3, 150. 83 
2, 691. 37 


$0,734 
585 


1894 






SIXTH GRADE. 


3,548 1 
3,598 1 






1893 


$2,610.85 i 
2,154.05 \ 


$0,726 
599 


1894 






SEVENTH GRADE. 








1894 


2,986 


$1, 630. 04 


$0,546 




EIGHTH GRADE. 




1 


1 
2, 570 


$1,451.17 


$0,564 


1 
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It will be seen that a large portion of the appropriation is used for 
materials that i>erish by first use, paper, ink, etc.. This portion of the 
expenditure is made larger by the fact of much independent work on 
the part of the child. Didactic teaching has been almost eliminated 
from our processes on the part of the teacher, and memoriter work on 
the part of the child. The pupil being expected and trained to help 
himself, must have materials upon which, and tools with which, to work. 

The small per capita cost of books that do not perish by first using 
is noticeable, and is an evidence of good management and conscientious 
discharge of responsibility on the part of our teachers and a gratify- 
ing care on the part of the pupils. The per capita cost was less than 
it will be in the future, though I believe it will never be a very 
great deal more than it is shown to be in this report. The per capita 
cost of books in the seventh and eighth grades appears to be large. 
This is because the cost last year was for first introduction of free 
books in these grades. As these books will wear out gradually, the 
annual per capita cost in these grades will be but a small fraction of 
that shown above for the past year, although it will undoubtedly be 
much larger than the annual per capita cost for the grades below. 

The estimated cost for free text-books for the school year ending 
June 30, 1896, is $5,000 larger than that already appropriated for the 
year ending June 30, 1895. This additional amount is made necessary 
because there will be considerable increase of loss occasioned by wear 
and tear incident to three years' use of books in the fifth and sixth 
grades and of two years' use in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
addition to this, provision must be made for the growth of the schools. 

It must be seen that to the community at large the cost of text-books 
when furnished by the authorities and cared for by the administrators 
of schools is very much less than when pupils buy their own books to 
be cared for mainly at home. 

It has been our custom to destroy books in use by pupils in families 
where contagious diseases have been developed while children from 
such families have attended school. The loss of books thus occasioned 
has been relatively inconsiderable, however, whereas it is believed that 
the spread of contagion has been to a large degree prevented. In this 
matter the school authorities have acted in most cases on the advice of 
the health department of the District. 

Every consideration of economy, whether relating to the conduct 
and management of schools by the instructors, or to the convenience, 
welf\ire, and advancement of the children, warrants the belief that the 
furnishing of books and supplies is wise and the continuance of the 
same advisable. 

ATTENDANCE AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Two important topics must ever be uppermost in the mind of the 
saperintendent of schools. So important are these topics that they 
take precedence of all others when presenting the coh&iWoai oi ^oX^o^S^^ 
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to those in authority. These toi)ics are, first, the quality of the 
teaching; second, accomiuodatious tor the i)ui)il8. 

The value and efficiency of the schools must always depend upon the 
first, viz, the quality of the teaching; but the accommodations aflforded 
the pupils so intiuence the work of teaching in numerous ways that the 
discussion of the one involves a careful consideration of the other. 
The best teaching can not be done under unfavorable circumstances; 
good, efficient teaching is impossible in crowded, ill- ventilated, 
unhealthful apartments. Not only in consideration of the health of 
the child, but in consideration as well of the i)ossibility of good, or 
even fair, teaching, the school must be housed in a commodious, weU- 
arranged, healthful room, and provided with seats that can serve the 
best physical interests of the child. 

The best results, even good results, can not be secured when classes 
are so large that the individual child is either wholly or largely lost 
sight of by the teacher. The school should be so small that the phys- 
ical and mental needs of every child belonging to it may be thoroughly 
known by the teacher and his daily intellectual growth estimated and 
appreciated. This is impossible in a large school. Good teaching 
involves the expenditure of the teacher's life energy, and that too at a 
very rapid rate. This expenditure is hastened in the case of the con- 
scientious teacher by unfavorable circumstances more than is usuaUy 
thought, for the faithful, honest teacher realizes the great waste of the 
time and energy of the pupil occasioned by ill conditions of appoint- 
ment, or by curtailment of tuition, occasioned by overcrowded schools, 
and thus suft'ers more by fretting and anxiety than one ever suffers 
from legitimate, well-timed, and properly apportioned hard work. Did 
a teacher not care for the progress of the pupil for the pupil's sake 
alone the case would be very different. So at the beginning of the few 
remarks that I shall make in presenting this annual report, I beg to 
call your attention to the imperative demand for effort on your part 
and that of the honorable Commissioners for more and better accom- 
modations. 

The statistics setting forth the attendance of the schools the past 
year show continued and increasing relative growth. It seems that 
hard times have served to increase the schools rather than to deplete 
them. Whether this is because more people have been driven to the 
city, or because more children being thrown out of employment have 
sought occupation by going to school, need not here be considered. 
The truth remains that the schools grew in size at their usual if not at 
an increased rate. 

If the growth of the schools could be restricted to prescribed locali- 
ties, the increased accommodations given us would to a large degree 
prevent us from getting into a worse condition year by year, but even 
then we should not get relief for the localities whose school accommo- 
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datious are of a poor character, and for which we have year by year 
asked for better and more healthful appointments. The school terri- 
tory of the District embraces more than 64 square miles. A large por- 
tion of this territory is suburban and is growing rapidly, so that in one 
year frequently there is developed in each of almost a dozen places 
urgent need for more school room, and unless this want is supplied 
within one or two years the lack of accommodations in many places 
becomes a hardship to the people residing there. In all the outlying 
parts of the city proper, except Georgetown only, beginning on the 
Potomac Kiver and passing around to the Eastern Branch, and in all 
the suburban settlements from the Potomac, near the Conduit road, 
around to Giesboro Point, excepting Mount Pleasant, the neighborhood 
of the old Schuetzen Park, and the. village of Anacostia, there are 
most urgent demands for more school room. 

The growth of the schools, as already intimated, is in so many locali- 
ties that the erection of one or two buildings gives but small relief. 
The building provided for the southeast the coming year will be filled 
as soon as done, and because of the rapid growth of that section of the 
city will but partially relieve the Wallach, Towers, Cranch, and Tyler 
schools. It will be necessary to continue double schools in many of 
the rooms of these buildings and also to place double schools in the 
new building when it is occupied. 

We have now to extend the halt-day system to make it include 32 
third-gnide schools and 8 fourth-grade schools. Before new build- 
ings hereafter to be provided can be made available these numbers 
will be greatly enlarged. I must still insist and call your attention 
to the fact that a half- day school for any scholar above the kinder- 
garten grade is not advisable and not profitable, and for a pupil 
above the first or second grade is well nigh a farce. To give a lad 12 
years of age opportunity to attend school three and a half hours a day, 
knowing well that he will spend the rest of his time on the street, is 
robbery of the boy's time and a danger to society. If the boy could be 
profitably employed in some educating as well as remunerative indus- 
try, the case would be very different. 

As was indicated last year in the annual report, our schools are being 
driven into basements and rented buildings. The basement rooms are 
unfit for school purposes, never being intended for such, having no 
means of ventilation, no proper means of heating, and having no ward- 
robes or other conveniences. Yet in some of these basement rooms it 
has been found necessary to place two schools, one in the forenoon, the 
other in the' afternoon. The rented rooms are without exception unfit 
for school purposes, being without ventilation other than open windows 
and open doors, which are always harmful and fraught with danger, 
and are without adequate and in some cases even without respectable 
closet accommodations. 
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TEACHING. 

As said before, the value of the school depends on the efficiency of 
the teacher. With this thought ever in mind the eifort of the super- 
vising corps has been this year more than ever before perhaps directed 
to improving the instruction. It has been our custom eaeh year, while 
not allowing effort in any branch to lapse, to give special energy to the 
improvement of the work in certain selected studies. In the last year 
such special energy was given to language, including technical grammar, 
to geography, and to arithmetic. The results at the close of the year, 
according to the reports of the supervisors, and as tested by exceptional 
personal examination on my part, were in a high degree satisfactory. 

It ought to be stated here, in the interest of our estimates for school- 
houses and teachers, that a special and untiring ett'ort was made during 
the year to secure in our teaching throughout the entire schools a better 
knowledge of the needs and possibilities of the individual pupil. The 
supervisiug corps, including the principals of the high schools, have, 
without exception, used every reasonable energy to have the teaching 
of classes as entireties abandoned, and work with individual pupils, 
each according to his own peculiar needs, sul)stituted in its place. 
The eifort was, according to the almost universal testimony of directors 
and teachers, successful in a marked degree, resulting in the degrading 
of a smaller number of pupils than has been customary,, and in the 
consequent promotion of a larger number who were competent to sus- 
tain themselves after promotion. When the teacher shall cease to teach 
classes as entireties, and will give direction to competent pupils who 
need only intelligent guidance, and who are better off with a little rather 
than with much teaching if properly directed in their own efforts, and 
will give their time and energy to the development of inclination and 
power to learn on the part of the less fortunate and less ambitious of 
their pupils, schools will do more for the elevation of society than they 
have done in the past. By such teaching the fortunate and ambitions 
child gains rather than loses, for under intelligent guidance he develops 
himself by the most rapid and efficient means, while something worth 
doing and of positive value is done with the poorest, most unfortunate, 
and least ambitious in the school. 

Brilliant class work may not be seen, possibly, by the visitor of our 
schools, but painstaking, scientific, conscientious, efficient teaching 
may be seen in many or in most of them by him who knows what to 
look for and what he has found when he sees it. In this connection it 
is due that I should state that the supervising corps, the principals of 
the high schools, and the teachers en masse have with one accord 
sought to bring about a condition of schools that insures to every 
attendant thereon that care, personal attention, and intelligently 
adjusted help which he at the time needs. So marked has been the 
growth of this condition in the Washington schools within a couple of 
years that it has become their distinguishing characteristic. I present 
to your honorable body this growth of individual teaching as the most 
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assuring indication of the increasing value of the school work under 
your management. It is fair to state that the growth of this charac- 
teristic is less apparent in the high schools than in the grades below, 
but its growth in these schools during the past year has been noticea- 
ble to a marked degree. The efficient jjrincipal of these schools, Dr. 
F. R. Lane, has worked unremittingly with me to accomplish this most 
desirable kind of teaching. I do not believe that I can devote my 
energies to a more worthy purpose than to the growth of a conscien- 
tious realization of responsibility on the part of every teacher for the 
welfare of every pupil who presents himself for instruction, to the end 
that when called upon by the supervisor or parent the teaeher will be 
able to give a reasonable and intelligent account of the child's work in 
the school, with a reason for the same in detail. All assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the public schools exist for the individual 
child in contradistinction to the mass, and they will never do their legit- 
imate work and discharge their full responsibility until each teacher 
fully realizes this fact and gives practical reality to it in the person of 
every child that comes under his instruction. 

For the accomplishment of the work set forth in the foregoing the 
authorities must do much to help improve the character of the teach- 
ing. Upon each teacher's desk should be found a small pedagogical 
library, large enough to aid in a broader view of everything required 
in that grade and a better understanding of how to teach it. This will 
require the expenditure of much money. Such libraries exist to-day 
on the desks of the teachers of all grades of the schools. Some of these 
are respectable in size and breadth of subjects considered, but others 
are too small and inadequate. All have grown a little each year for a 
number of years. 

Each schoolroom must be provided with appliances for presenting 
the first steps of every subject whose first steps are taken in that room, 
no matter how diversified the subjects may be. This requires numerous 
things for observation and study and many contrivances for processes, 
involving the expenditure of much money. In addition to the means of 
presenting first ideas for the establishment of apperceiving nuclei, there 
must be in addition to the ordinary text book in the hands of the child 
a variety of graded reading matter by accredited authority for the use 
of the more fortunate children of the school that are not in need of the 
services of the teacher as a trainer or developer, but that need only 
wise direction from him. The child can not help himself without means 
of helping. He can not cultivate himself without appliances, or feed 
himself without supplies. These are his environments and his sources 
of supply, in the control of which, and the proper use of which, the 
teacher need use only directing energy for many pupils. This, too, 
involves the expenditure of money, and in its selection the exercise 
of skill and broad intelligence. For the realization of the conditions 
named in this paraerraph much effort has been made and considerable 
money expended. 
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These remarks will explain to your honorable body and to the hon- 
orable Commissioners the reasons for many requisitions issuing from 
this office, some of which have been questioned. The schools, as a whole, 
have received large acquisitions in both directions named above, though 
from the standpoint of the individual teachers the amount of help given 
may seem to be small and inadequate in some cades. It has been my 
effort to make the amount as large as the appropriations from year to 
year would warrant. 

A^nother important help which the Board in its wisdom may foster and 
improve is the central pedagogical library, which has already assumed 
encouraging and perhaps respectable porportions. This library must 
be fostered until it contains all the assistance that a corps of teachers of a 
great city needs, both in books that are thoroughly modern, properly 
accredited, and diversified in subjects treated, covering the entire field 
of elementary and secondary education, and also such appliances and 
instruments as will aid in a full understanding of the subjects taught 
and considered, but which are too expensive to be placed in each school- 
room, and which may, perhaps, be called a pedagogical museum attach- 
ment of the library. 

Concerning the work in detail in the high schools, I ask your atten- 
tion to the elaborate and careful report of Dr. Lane, and for a more 
specific view of the attendance in the different divisions and of the 
work in grades below the high schools, I ask your attention to the 
report of the supervising principals, furnished by Mr. !N'. P. Gage. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

It will be of interest to you, as well as to many other persons, to have 
a general view of the preparation for their work made by teachers 
employed in our schools. In the first six divisions 670 were employed, 
62G white and 44 colored, whose preparation for their work is shown in 
the following table: 

Graduates of Washington Normal Training School 386 

Graduates of other normal schools 42 

Graduates of colleges 72 

Graduates of colleges and normal schools 

Graduates of neither college nor normal school 170 

Total 670 

In the seventh and eighth divisions the number of teachers employed 
was 272, whose preparation for their work was as follows: 

Graduates of Washington Normal Training School .* 178 

Graduates of other normal schools 16 

Graduates of colleges 16 

Graduates of colleges and normal schools 2 

Graduates of neither college nor normal school 60 

Total 272 
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The preparation of the teachers of the District is therefore shown in 
the following table: 

Graduates of the Washington Normal Training Schools 564 

Graduates of other normal schools 58 

Graduates of colleges 88 

Graduates of colleges and normal schools 2 

Graduates of neither college nor normal schools 230 

Total 942 

The number of graduates from normal schools and colleges is made 
relatively smaller by the fact that most of the special teachers are not 
graduates of such schools, but in every instance such teachers have 
been specially trained, and, although jiot appearing as such in the above 
tables, should be considered as teachers especially equipped for their 
work. 

I believe it is time for the board of trustees to consider the pro- 
priety of extending the normal training course to two years. Every 
consideration of interest to the children demands a thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of those who teach them. The extension of the high 
school course, and the provision that none but graduates of the full 
course shall be allowed to take the normal training course, is wise 
and insures better preparation for the future of those who enter the 
ranks of teaching from this source. I believe, however, the additional 
year's training will add to the efficiency of the teacher more than 26 
per cent, which would be of important value to the schools. The 
expense of giving this additional year's training need not be great. 
The number of additional schools taught by the pupils in second-year 
training would save an amount of money nearly sufficient to furnish 
the additional professional teaching required. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The manual training departments of the school were prosperous last 
year. The work of these departments has been extended from year to 
year, until now every child within the District limits is provided with 
tuition in manual training branches belonging to his grade of school, 
excepting only those pupils attending outlying schools which can not 
without the expenditure of too much time, and therefore at too great a 
cost to the District, be reached by the teachers of these branches. The 
number of such pupils is now, however, very small, owing to the fact 
that means of convenient transit have developed in nearly every part 
of the District within a few years. 

These branches of education continue to be held in high repute by 
the parents whose children are taught, while the supervisors, who have 
given much time and careful thought to the consideration of their value 
as educational factors, as well as to the consideration of their relation 
to the other parts of the school curriculum, are unanimous in pro^ 
nouncing all of them valuable acquisitions to our means and processes 
of education. 

This high opinion of the value of these manu^al exeiei^e^ m oxsct ^Oc^^^^ 
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is held by the majority, if not all, of the teacbers. The interruptions 
occasioned by the division of schools when classes are sent to the shops 
or to the kitchens offer opportunity to the teacher te get closer to the 
minds of the pupils that remain, and to understand tbeir needs better, 
and to provide for them more intelligently. This interruption at first 
was a source of annoyance and the occasion possibly of some loss of time, 
and was, therefore, objected to by some conscientious and painstaking 
teachers. But these are not now considered interruptions, but are wel- 
comed as opportunities for doing a work much needed, a work which can 
be done best when the distracting iniluences of large numbers are few 
or altogether absent. The pupil now takes readily to the custom of 
leaving his schoolroom for an hour or two once or twice a week to 
engage in other profitable and educating pursuits, and, because the 
change requires the exercise of other faculties and occasions a variation 
of processes, he has grown to relish the work and to profit by it. 

We have so related the manual training branches of work to the 
others of the school curriculum, and this articulation or complemen- 
tary adjustment of school exercises has become so thoroughly under- 
stood by the teachers and pupils, that not only is economy of work a 
result, but in many cases certain parts of many subjects arejiow taught 
much more efficiently than ever before. The drawing and everything 
that pertains to it is now either a necessary introduction to, or an accom- 
panying part of or a rational outcome of, much of the other manual 
work and at the same time lays a necessary foundation upon which to 
build, or establishes the necessary primary concepts out of which only 
true art can be built or developed. The cooking gives opportunity for 
the exercise of thoughtful work in several branches of English com- 
position and is used largely for that purpose. Besides this, the chil- 
dren's knowledge of elementary chemistry, elementary physics, and 
the application of hygiene is increased and made practical. The child 
finds that when he is at work in the shop he is demonstrating the 
truth of what he has learned by experiment or from the text-books in 
the regular schoolroom under another subject nominally and under the 
direction of another teacher. The arithmetic learned under the tuition 
of the regular teacher is applied and enlarged, taking on new mean- 
ings and greater significance by the boys in the carpenter shop and 
by the girls in the cutting and fitting shops. 

The boy's knowledge of nature is enlarged and enriched by learning 
of the nature of wood, or iron, or other metal, the place of its growth 
and the uses to which it is put. The girl's knowledge of nature is cor- 
respondingly increased by the study of food products, their sources and 
their multifarious values, in the cooking school, and by a consideration 
of the sources and values of the materials which she cuts into form in 
the cutting and fitting school. These children might study from the 
one source in the one kind of school and from another source in another 
kind of school without economy and without making the two schools 
complementary or mutually helpful and broadening. I am calling your 
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attention to the condition of our schools and the quality of our teach- 
ing, about which it is my duty to inform you, to say that this is not 
the case. The regular and the technical teacher work in harmony 
alike for the accomplishment of the broader growth of the child, each 
one supplementing or complementing rather than repeating, under 
another name or for another purpose, the work of another teacher. It 
has taken years of labor to accomplish this integration of work or this 
complementary effort of all who take part in the development of the 
child. But I need not remind you that this is to a large degree the 
legitimate and mandatory office or duty of the superintendent and his 
assistants. That the work has been fully accomplished is not assumed, 
but I am glad to be able to state that it has reached a high degree of 
efficiency and that it is improving year by year, and, what is as grati- 
fying, I may also state that the efforts of the supei*vising corps to accom- 
plish this are seconded in a most commendable degree by the teachers 
of the schools. 

The effect of the manual training connected with the art work and 
with the primary reading and language work in the lower grades is very 
evident since it has been in operation long enough for its results to be 
tested, when the pupils in the higher grades are set to do more intri- 
cate work, work requiring care and skill. The effect of this training 
is observable in the work of the boys when they first go to the carpen- 
ter shop, and its growth is also observable when they go from the car- 
penter shop to the manual training shops, and the chemical, physical, 
and biological laboratories of the high schools. They learn to do well 
now in one year or in a given time what pupils could do but indiffer- 
ently in double the time a few years since. The economy in the expendi- 
ture of effort, also, on the part of the child no less than on the part of 
the teacher, compared with what it was a few years ago to accomplish 
corresponding results, is noticeable. 

The manual training shop connected with the high school is now a 
well-equipped institution of the kind. The tools and other appliances 
are of the best make and quality, and are sufficient in variety to make 
the shop a thoroughly equipped institution for the teaching of this 
branch. This department of the high school, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to the reports, of Principal Lane and the director, Mr. J. A. 
Chamberlain, has now become a dignified and efficient branch of 
education, coordinate with the other departments of the high schools. 
Time, careftQ study, close observation, as well as the testimony of pupils 
gi'aduating therefrom and also that of their parents or guardians, 
of which we have had no small amount, clearly prove the value and 
efficiency of this institution. 

Many of the details of the work in manual training branches are set 
forth elsewhere in this report by myself as well as by the director of 
manual training, Mr. J. A. Chamberlain; the directress of drawing, 
Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller; the directress of sewing, Mrs. M. W. Cate, and 
by Dr. Lane in his report of the high schools. 
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COOKING LABOUATOEIES. 

Miss E. S. Jacobs, directress of cooking, reports the details respect- 
ing the schools in that branch of work as follows: 

Force school, Massachusetts avenue between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest : 
Received pupils from Force, Adams, Grant, and Weightman schools. 

Seventh-grade classes .* 7 

Eighth-grade classes 7 

Number of pupils taught 223 

Amount of bill for supplies $85.92 

(Miss Walker, of Seaton school, taught three of the eighth-grade classes. ) 
Teacher, Miss E. S. Jacobs. 

609 O street northwest : . 

Received pupils from the Henry, Polk, and Morse schools. 

Seventh -grade classes 8 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught*. 176 

Amount of bill for supplies $75. 52 

Teacher, Miss Madge Keogh. 

Thompson school. Twelfth between K and L streets northwest : 

Eeceived pupils from the Franklin, Berret, Phelps, and Dennlson schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 223 

Amount of bill for supplies $84. 39 

Teacher, Mrs. A. C. PoUok. 

Seaton school, I between Second and Third streets northwest : 

School No. 1. Received pupils from the Seaton, Taylor, Webster, Gales, 
Twining, Blair, and Madison schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 10 

Eighth-grade classes 5 

Number of pupils taught 268 

Amount of bill for supplies ^ $81. 73 

Teacher, Miss A. G. Horton. 

School No. 2. Received pupils from the Gales, Blake, Taylor, Blair, 
Arthur, and Twining schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 4 

Eighth-grade classes 7 

Number of pupils taught 203 

Amount of bill for supplies $77. 44 

Teacher, Miss Eva Walker. 

Peabody Annex school. Sixth between B and C streets northeast : 

Received pupils from the Peabody, Carbery, Towers, and Maury schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 10 

Eighth-grade classes 4 

Number of pupils taught 197 

Amount of bill for supplies $83. 00 

Teacher, Miss M. J. Merillat. 

Wallach school, Seventh and Pennsylvania avenue southeast: 

Received pupils from the Wallach,Tower8, Lenox, Brent, and Tyler schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 9 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 242 

Amount of bills for supplies $94. 24 

Teacher, Miss M. A. Douglas. 
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COOKING. 

elferson school. Sixth and D streets soathwest : 

Received pupils from the Jefferson, Bradley, and Small wood schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 185 

Amount of bill for supplies $86. 07 

Teacher, Miss M. E. Davis. 

ddison school, P between Thirty-second and Thirty -third streets northwest: 
Received pupils from the Addison, Jackson, Fillmore, Grant, and Curtis 
schools. 

Advanced classes 2 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Eighth-grade classes 5 

Number of pupils taught 190 

Amount of bill for supplies $80. 96 

Teacher, Miss Fannie AtLee. 

ounty schools : 

Received pupils from the Bennings, Benuings Road, Van Buren (and 
annex), Hillsdale, Mott, Monroe, Mount Pleasant, and Brightwood 
schools. 

Advanced classes 2 

Seventh-grade classes 5 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 203 

Amount of bill for supplies $94. 02 

Teacher, Miss A. C. Jacobs. 

SEWING. 

Mrs. M. W. Oate, directress of sewing, makes the following report: 

PLAIN SEWING. 

liss M. C. Henry taught in the Grant, Weightman, Force, Berret, Dennison, 
Harrison, and Seaton schools. 

Number of pupils taught 839 

Irs. S. M. Davidson taught in the Blair, Madison, Taylor, Peabody, Maury, 
and Bennings (white and colored) schools. 

Number of pupils taught 610 

Irs. A. L. Norris taught in the Jefferson, Amidon, Greenleaf, and Smallwood 
schools. 

Number of pupils taught 345 

diss Isabelle Solomons taught in the Polk and Henry schools. 

Number of pupils taught 1 237 

diss E. R. Thornton taught in the Blake, Brookland, Wallach, and Towers 
schools. 

Number of pupils taught 304 

Atb. C. L. Stanton taught in the Jackson, Fillmore, Tennallytown, Threl- 
keld, Addison, Corcoran, Bradley, and Potomac schools. 

Number of pupils taught 635 

iiiss Kate Graham taught in the Tyler, Craueh, Esputa Hall, Van Buren, 
Hillsdale, Birney, Lenox, McCormick, Brent, and Amidon sc^hools. 

Number of pupils taught 677 

Vliss A. M. WeUs taught in the Arthur, Carbery, Phelps, Mount Pleasant, Wil- 
son, Monroe, and Soldiers' Home schools. 
Number of pupils taught 523 
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Miss M.R.Smith taught in the Morse, Twining, (iales, Fruuklin, Mott, and 
Brightwood (white and colored) schools. 

Number of pupils taught 728 

Mrs. E. M. Colhonn taught in tlie Adams, Force, Piorce, Hamilton, Webster, 
Good Hope, Garfield, Madison, and Grant Road schools. 
Number of pupils taught 717 

CUTTING AND FITTING SCHOOLS. 

Southeast School, Seventh and G streets southeast. Teachers, Miss E. R. 
Thornton and Mrs. M. W. Cate. Pupils received from the Wallach, 
Towers, Brent, Lenox, and Tyler schools. 

Number of pupils taught 169 

Southwest School, 494 Maryland avenue southwest. Teacher, Mrs. A. L. 
Norris. I^tipils received from the Jefferson and Amidon schools. 

Number of pupils taught 143 

Northwest School, 609 O street northwest. Teacher, Miss Isabelle Solomons. 
Pupils received from the Polk, Henry, Morse, Twining, and Seaton 
schools. 
Number of pupils taught *. 194 

SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils taught plain sewing 5, 615 

Number of pupils taught cutting and fitting 506 



Total number of pupils taught sewing 6, 121 

Statement of manual training statistics — School year 1893-'94. 

624 O street northwest, machine shop : 

Thirty-six pupils from the Central high school. 

Coat of repairs, supplies and new machinery $992. 59 

Instructor, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
626 O street northwest, forging shop : 

Forty-one pupils from the Central high school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies and new machinery 295. 31 

Instructor, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
626 O street northwest, wood-turning shop : 

One hundred and eighteen pupils from the Central and Business high 
schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new machinery 425. 42 

Instructor, Mr. R. B. Hayes. 
624 O street northwest, drafting room : 

Used by the boys receiving instruction in the above three shops. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new instruments 63. 62 

Instructors, Mr. A. I. Gardner and Mr. R. B. Hayes. 

BKXCH SHOPS. 

624-626 O street, northwest: 

Three hundred and three pupils froui the Abbot, Henry, Morse, Polk, 
Dennison, Web«ter, and Brookland schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $546. 25 

Instructors, Mr. P. L. O'Brien and Mr. R. T. Pumphrey. 
Twining school. Third street, between N and O streets, northwest: 

Eighty-nine pupils from the Blake, Gales, and Twining schools. 

Cost; of repairs, supplies, and new schools 84. 35 

Instructor, Mr. W. H. Cromeline. 
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rales school, First street and Massachusetts avenue northwest; 

One hundred and forty-four pupils from the Arthur, Blake, Blair, Madi- 
son, Taylor, and Gales schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $200. 49 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Montgomery, 
eabody annex, Sixth street, between B and C streets northeast: 

One hundred and fifty pupils from the Carbery, Maury, Towers, and 
Peabody schools. 

Cost of repaira, supplies, and new tools 163. 14 

Instructor, Mr. J. K. Potter, 
jventh and G streets southeast : 

One hundred and seventy-seven pupils from the Wallach, Tyler, Lenox, 
and Brent schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 117. 07 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Degges. 
ifferson school. Sixth and D streets southwest : 

One hundred and seventy-one pupils from the Bradley, Smallwood and 
Jefferson schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 136. 70 

Instructor, Mr. E. J. Dakin. 
ranklin school, Thirteenth and K streets northwest: 

One hundred and fifty-two pupils from the Berret, Dennison, Phelps, 
and Franklin schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 264. 33 

Instructor, Mr. W. R. Sheid. 
orce school, Massachusetts avenue, betvreen Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest. 

One hundred and seventy-one pupils from the Adams, Berret, Dennison, 
Grant, Weightman, and Force schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 219. 61 

Instructor, Mr. F. Schweinhaut. 
559 Thirty-second street northwest. 

Two hundred and ten pupils from the Addison, Curtis, Fillmore, Grant, 
and Jackson schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 244. 15 

Instructor, Mr. T. W. Fuller, 
ounty schools : 

Van Buren annex, Anacostia — 

Thirty -two pupils from the Van Buren and Van Buren annex schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 37. 43 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Anacostia road, Benning — 

Eleven pupils from the Benning school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 15. 74 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Monroe school, Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, ex- 
tended. — Thirty-two pupils from the Brightwood, Mount Pleas- 
ant, and Monroe schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 20. 84 

Instructor. Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Mott school. Sixth street extended and Trumbull streets — 
Twenty-four pupils from the Mott school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 32. 03 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
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County schools — Continued. 
Benning roa<l school — 

Eight pupils from the Benning road school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $18. 56 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Hillsdale school — 

Thirty-live pupils from the Biruey and Hillsdale schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 74. 49 

TEACHERS' ANNUITY AND AID ASSOCIATION. 

I desire to call your attention to an important movement among our 
teachers during the last year with which you are not oflBcially con- 
nected, but in which I believe you will be much interested and for 
whose welfare 1 ask your personal and official recognition and encour- 
agement. 

There was organized during the year what is known as the Teachers 
Annuity and Aid Association of the District of Columbia. It is pro- 
posed by this association to accumulate a permanent fund, from initia- 
tion fees, annual dues, bazaars, entertainments of various kinds, gifts, 
and legacies, of $50,000 as a minimum endowment, whose income, 
together with the current dues of members, or until the permanent 
fund shall have reached the sum of $75,000 a percentage only of such 
annual dues, shall be used as enumerated below. 

(a) To pay an annuity of three-fifths of his annual salary to any 
member who may become permanently disabled for work after having 
been a member of the association for five years. 

{b) In the case of death, to pay one year's annuity to the member's 
beneficiary. 

(c) To pay a* similar annuity during life to any member who shall 
have taught thirty-five years, no annuity to exceed $600. 

It will be seen from this statement that the benefits of this association 
are not for veteran teachers alone, but that benefits (a) and( h) are to be 
shared by all regardless of length of service. 

The association was organized with much care, great deliberation, 
and after wide and intelligent investigation. Benefit was taken of the 
experience of corresponding societies in Xew York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati, in each of which cities such an association has 
been formed within a few years. The efibrt to form the association 
was successful from the beginning-, tliougli its consummation was a 
work of much time and frequent general consultation among the super- 
visors and principals of schools. 

During the year nunieious entertainments of various kinds were 
given throughout the city which were liberally patronized by our cit- 
izens, who have on every occasion ottered shown a disposition to 
encourage the schools and aid the teacthers in all their efforts. It was 
soon seen that the accumulation of the desired minimum fund was pos- 
sible and practicable. Steps were accordingly taken to perfect the 
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organizatioD, to incorporate it, and to associate with it financial advis- 
ers from among successful, reliable, and influential business men of 
the city. Messrs. John Joy Bdson, James E. Fitch, and J. W. Whelp- 
ley were chosen to act as advisers. These gentlemen not only con- 
sented to act as advisers, but also as agents, without compensation, to 
secure permanent and profitable investment of accumulated funds. 
This last movement was made to give all concerned the assurance that 
the financial reliability of the society would be insured by securing the 
aid in its fiscal management of perspns whose financial and business 
standing entitle them to confidence. 

At the end of the year the sum of $6,000 had been placed on first 
real estate security at 6 i>er cent interest. The income from dues is 
increasing this fund at an encouraging rate, and it is believed that it 
will also be increased substantially by the efforts of the members of 
the association and of other teachers in the city the ensuing year. It 
is to be hoped that philanthropic persons may see reason for aiding 
this association by donations, and that the citizens of Washington will 
feel a pride and a duty in subserving the interests of the association, 
and its permanent fund, until it shall reach a size whose income may be 
sufficient to afford a respectable livelihood to teachers who have broken 
down or have been worn out in the service of educating the children 
of the city. The teachers alone, judging from their success last year, 
will be able by a few years' effort, to establish such a fund, but as in 
the meantime a few worthy i)ersons may suffer great hardship it is 
hoped that by the efforts of the citizens of the city such minimum fund 
may be sooner accumulated and relief furnished to these deserving 
persons. The societies of like nature to this of ours organized in other 
cities have received the cordial sanction of home boards of education 
and the substantial aid of individual citizens, generous aid and patron- 
age in the conduct of bazaars, fairs, and other entertainments. In 
some cities an amount as high as $25,000 has been realized by a single 
fair, conducted and managed chiefly by interested citizens. 

It is altogether probable that an opportunity will be given the people 
of Washington to contribute to and patronize such an effort inaugu- 
rated by ^the members of this association in the not distant future. 
It is for your personal and official encouragement in reasonable and 
sensible movements and efforts for the accumulation of the minimum 
ftind that I respectfully ask. 

There is no profession, no calling that demands more of life's vital 
forces for its successful prosecution than that of teaching school. 
Although the number of days' teaching per year seems small, and the 
number of hours per day limited as compared with the days and hours 
employed in other callings, it yet remains true that in no other calling 
do men and women break down sooner or by fewer years of employment 
than in that of teaching. The mental strain is great from the nature of 
the work, but the physical exhaustion is increased many fold by the nerv- 
259A 4 
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ous tension occasioned by that feeling of great responsibility amount- 
ing almost to fear that every true teacher has in a large degree. The 
better the teacher, the more intelligent and enlightened the commmiity, 
the greater does this feeling of responsibility become and the sooner 
does the teacher wear out. 

In consideration of this feeling of responsibility and of the fact tliat 
to discharge such responsibility requires constant self-improvement by 
means of study, travel, and contact with mind that is modem or is 
producing the latest and best thoughts of the time, the teacher most 
necessarily use much of his salary. The teacher who, on the smaU 
salary given in this or any other city of America (the supervising corps 
and directors may be excepted from this list), and who lives respect- 
Ably, and every parent who sends to school demands that the teacher 
of his child shall live respectably, saves a competence in a few yeare^ 
work sufficient for his support for a like number of years of ill health 
after wearing out, does so at the expense of the children's best welfare. 
A man may keep books or sell good who has learned how to do so 
without prosecuting his studies further than to keep himself informed 
on i)rocesses of minor details in such work without deteriorating, but 
the teacher who, having learned to teach (save the mark), is satisfied 
to rest on such acquirement and fails to keep abreast of the thought 
of the world, which thought, however modern, must permeate every 
system of education, not only will not advance in his profession, but 
will deteriorate in rapid ratio and will prosecute his work at the expense 
of the children whom he teaches. Such a teacher may teach a lifetime 
without breaking down, but the persons whom he teaches will suffer 
because of his ignorance. 

This view of the matter is made more apparent by calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that the majority of teachers in our city schools are 
persons who have not been broadly and liberally educated. Most of them 
who get positions have only that amount of education that enables them 
to do the work of the respective grades in which they find places, but 
are without that broad knowledge which sees the relation of all parts of 
every study to the whole of that study, as well as to the whole system 
of education, and especially are without that broad professional train- 
ing that enables them to know and appreciate the related and comple- 
mentary value of every part of each study in its effect upon the growth 
and true welfare of the child. Modern teaching sees the child as the 
object of all thought and effort toward which must be made to concen- 
trate light, warmth, and nourishment, and all other influences of growth 
and good from each of all the studies named in the curriculum as well 
as of every process of school work, and directs from each that degree of 
light, warmth, and nourishment, and other means of growth that is 
exactly suited to the conditions of every child that is taught. The 
«<;quisition by the pupil of parts or wholes of these same sources of 
nourishment and growth (studies pursued) is an inconsiderable purpose 
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or thought of the teacher when teaching. His mind is ever directed to 
the focal point of these nourishing and power-giving influences and 
his effort directed to their proper adjustment, and his care is ever 
restricted to the growth and strength of power and self-reliance of the 
•child. 

That many teachers in practice realize perfection or even marked 
success in this the most modern philosophical and approved training is 
not assumed, but it is believed that teachers in vast numbers have 
become aware of the better purpose of education and are striving to fit 
themselves for its accomplishment. But this required work and this 
intelligent, successful effort for improvement in modern thought and in 
knowledge of modern achievement demand the expenditure of money 
and much of it, so that, as said before, the teacher who draws but a 
small salary and yet keeps himself abreast of the thought of the day 
will be able to save but little of it and must, therefore, when ill health 
or old age drives him from the field, depart thence well-nigh penniless. 
It may be said that when such person leaves the profession ^'he might 
have had a competency if he had used business judgment in the use 
of his salary." If such person had used business judgment in the use 
of his small salary and given it that attention necessary to a success- 
ftil issue he would have concentrated his energies largely upon making 
money and not upon the conservation and advancement of the best 
interests of the children whom he taught. 

By one course of action a teacher leaves his profession rich in the 
knowledge that he has done good work for the children who were 
placed under his tuition, the fruitage of which may be seen in the lives 
of hundreds, it may be thousands, of men and women who are always 
ready to accord him words of thankfulness and approbation, but poor 
in purse or may be destitute of the necessary comforts that make age 
and debility passably endurable. By the other course, in which it is 
admitted he may be successful, he may not have to leave his profession 
so early, and when he does leave it may do so having money sufficient 
in amount to sustain him in old age in comfort and possibly luxury, but 
he will not be rich in knowledge of the best possible good having been 
done to the children whom he has taught, and instead of having 
accorded to him words of thankfulness and approbation by hundreds 
or thousands of men and women, if he and his schools are mentioned 
at all, after realization of what opportunities were lost, it will be by 
the expression '*It might have been," the saddest of words. 

Tbere is another very practical view of the subject. It happens in 
•every system of schools that persons engaged in the work have outlived 
their usefulness. In many instances such persons have devoted long 
lives to teaching and have so endeared themselves to the people of the 
community and to the school management that although the feelings 
and thought of those in authority are that the interests of the children 
demand a change, it is difficult, very delicate, and sometim^^ ^\\xvsi^^ 
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impossible^ to make a change becaase it is known that such persons, 
and it may be others in their families, are wholly dei>endent on the sala- 
ries received. The number of such persons is small. Only a very few, 
less than a half dozen, are ever found at one time in a system of schools 
of considerable size. Now, if the authorities could know that such per- 
sons might be retired on half or two-thirds of the pay earned by them 
they would feel justified in making the change and would be wUIing 
to make it whenever in the judgment of the supervising corps sucb 
change would be advisable for the interests of the children. The num- 
ber of such persons on a beneficiary roll at any one time would never 
be greater than a dozen, or twenty, probably, in a system of schools as 
large as that of Washington. The interest on $100,000, together with 
the dues of the society, which could be wholly given to beneficiary pur- 
poses after the accumulation of a permanent fund of $100,000, would 
sustain this number of beneficiaries in comfortable living for life. 

Your encouragement of this movement may be consistently given, 
then, for the reason that the schools will be improved thereby. The 
humanitarian point of view in considering the teacher is one that 
appeals more strongly to the common public, but if the interests of 
the fifty children attending each school were considered in their true 
light the humanitarian side would be as great from this point ot view 
as from the other. 

CONCLUSION. 

The year was successful in many ways, but was encouraging chiefly 
in the promise of better work in the future, such work as we are striv- 
ing to get by all our efforts for improvement. The school year was 
characterized especially by the absence of iriction and serious diffi- 
culty of management. The amount of disciplining was small indeed. 
Eelatively few cases of punishment were necessary, the teacher's effort 
being mainly directed to teaching, and not distracted to any appreciable 
degree by special efforts at governing or disciplining. To a large 
degree this condition of things is due to the character of the teaching 
done, and is evidence of the high and improving character of the teach- 
ing corps, as well as of the skillful management of schools by the super- 
vising corps. 

The intelligent care given to the schools, and the cordial support 
accorded the efforts of the supervisors and teachers by the board of 
trustees and the honorable Commissioners, is a continued soutce of 
gratification and encouragement. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

W. 13. Powell, 
Superintendent of Schools, 

[N^OVEMBER 22, 1804. 
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Washington, D. C, June 30^ 1894. 
Deab Bib : Oa behalf of the supervising principals of the first six 
divisions I have the honor to submit the following statistical tables, 
together with sundry notes and comments more or less pertinent to the 
condition and work of the schools, for the year 1893-94: 

FIRST DIVISION. 
Table I. — Showing distribution of schools hy buildings. 



School. 


' Eighth grade. 


• 

1 

§ 

> 


1 
Sixth grade. 


, Fifth grade. 


9 

1 

o 
2 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


1 First grade, 
to 


Total. 


■ 

s 

1 


c . 
il 


Franklin 


2 


1 


14 


14 


9 


llAnilffinTi 


2 

2 
1 


2 
2 
1 


1 
2 

1 


1 

I 








2 
1 
1 


11 

12 

8 


11 
1] 


6 


Force 


12 


Berret 


8 


Adamflr T--. ^,,,^ ,-r-- 


1 


1 


1 
1 
1 


1 


- ■ 1 


1 


2 


1 
I 
?, 


8 

6 

10 


8 
8 


8 


Harrison . . . . . - ^ . - , „ - - - - 


6 


Fhelps 


1 


1 


10 


Thomson 










...... 




1 




3 


3 


3 











Total number of rl894.. 
schoolH <1898.. 


9 


9 


9 


10 


1 
8 


8 


9 


10 


72 


72 


62 


10 


9 


9 


10 


8 


8 


8 


10 


72 


72 


62 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



How 
heated. 



Franklin Steam . . 

Thomson Furnace 



Adams . . 
Dennison 

Force 

• Harrison 
Phelps... 
Bsrret ... 



...do 

Steam 

...do 

Furnaces . 

...do 

— do 



Light. 

Excellent 
Gocd 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Good 
Poor. 



Excellent. Excellent. 



..do 

..do .. .. 

..do 

..do 

. .do 



...do 

Good 

Excellent 

...do 

...4o.... 



Water- 
closets. 



Plajr 
rooms. 



Good Excellent. 

Poor......; Fair 

Excellent. I Excellent. 

do I do 

Good . ! do 

Excellent . ; — do .-. . . . 

do .....i....do 

do ; ...do ...... 



I 



Yards. 



Owned or 
rented. 



Excellent.! Owned. 

None ! Do. 

Excellent . Do. 

— do ! Do. 

— do j Do. 

do Do. 

do.-....i' Do. 

...do. ' Do. 



^^ 
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Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 



Half-day 
achooU. 



Force 

Phelps 

Total 



1894. 

2 

4 

6 



Grades of 
half day 

Bchooli, 

1893. 1894. 






Table IV. — Shotoing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 

per teacher. 



Grade. 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth... 
Fourth. 
Third... 
Second.. 
First ... 



Total 



Number of j Whole enroll* Average enroll- 
achools. ment. ment. 



I 



Averafre daily 
attendance. 



1894. 1 1893. I 1894. 



9 


10 


9 


9 


IB 


9 


10 


10 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


10 


10 



72 



72 



393 
426 
408 
484 
410 
374 
417 
561 



1893. I 1894. t 1893 



3,473 



424 I 
418 

421 I 
471 

422 i 
358 I 
377 
492 



339 
373 
361 
436 

342 I 
312 I 
345 I 
407 



1894. 



343 
346 
358 
389 
340 
298 
305 
348 



1893. 



' Average number 
I of pupils p€r 
j teacher. 

; Based on Baaed on 
whole average 
' enroll- 
j ment, 
1894. 



eDrolT- 
ment, 
18M. 



r 



317 


319 


348 


318 


335 


332 


398 


352 


313 


311 


287 


270 


319 


272 


362 


305 



3,383 I 2,915 I 2,727 2,679 



43.6 
47.3 
45.3 
48.4 
51.2 
46.7 
46.3 
56.1 



2,478 



48.2 



37.6 
41.4 
40.1 
43.6 
42.7 
39.0 
38.3 
40.7 



40.4 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teaclters. 



Mouth. 



September . . 

October 

IKTovember .. 
December... 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers. 



Cases of 
tardiness. 



Substitute 
service. 



1894. ! 1893. 1894. 1883. 



96.7 
95.1 
94.1 
91.3 
9L6 
89.4 
9L8 
9L7 
89.7 
91.5 



Total 



3 
18 
18 
20 
11 
15 
15 
16 
17 
14 



I 



107 



2g 



147 



437 


429 


12.5 


464 


533 


12 


384 


488 


11.5 


701 


804 


47 


471 


372 


18 


430 


444 


19 


433 


406 


32 


436 


476 


13. 


245 


242 


14.5 


4,108 

1 


4,222 


180.5 



2 

5.5 
20.5 
36.5 
47 
25.5 
58.5 
39 
24 
14 



270.^ 



Table VI. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, 
from othei" normal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 

Washington Normal School - 45 

Other normal schools 4 

College...-, *. 2 

Nongraduates 1^ 

Total 70 

^ Including first division teachers and teachers in training schools. 
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SECOND DITISIOH A. 

Tabis I. — akoaivg diitribtition of ichooU by building*. 







t 


i 


1 


t 


i 


t 


■S 


t 






1 
































s 


1 


3 


E 


e 


d 


i 


^ 


1 




;! 












! 




\ 


I 




M 








in 




w 










„ 


















3 










14 


S 






a 


1 










Tftalumnbe 








a 




H 


a 




ns 


(11 


eft 


■choola ... 










* 




' 


• 




M 


61 


« 



Use room used for cooklDg school jn tSSS uid two In II 
Taslk II. — Showing coniitiint of bmldinga. 



ii»ndu,g. 


.^^. 


Light. 


ToDlfl*. 


Wilier- 

clonets. 

EiceUent 


Play 

None.... 
Eioenenf 


Yards. 


Owned 

or rented. 




StMin 


GOMI 

ElMllBIlt. 

....do 


Eicellent. 


None 

Kicellent. 


ned 


SWon. 






EicBUent 


io 


Do 


Hauy 




Good.... 

..-do.... 


....do.... 
...-doJ... 




Polk 




....do 




....do.... 


Do. 

















Table III. — Shotning Mlf-day tchools. 





School. 


ItiS 


ofha]r^.y 




in. 


18S3. "T^r' 


i^t. 














Hmis... 


• 








' ' ' 


Wk.... 




T,l«„ 


■ n'jV™ 
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Tablr IV. — Showing dUtrihution of pupils hjf gradm, atlendance, and average nunkr 

per teacher. 



Kumberof Whole enroll- Average enroll- Average daily ^Jf^pSuJ^' 

ment. attendance. F P. J** 



sohoola. 



ment. 



teaclier. 



Grade. 



1894. 



1893. 1894. 



Eighth 6 

Seventh 8 

Sixth 8 

Fifth 8 

Fourth 9 

Third 8 

Second | 9 

lirst ; 9 

Total 65 



7 


S02 


7 


370 


8 


388 


8 


496 


8 


412 


9 


867 


8 


403 


9 


484 1 



64 3,162 



1891. 



817 
338 
384 
427 
423 
390 
376 
514 



1894. I 1893. 



1894. 



1893. 



liafMdon ^"** 

enroll- 
ment, 
1894. 



age 
enroll- 
ment, 
1894. 



250 j 
314 j 
331 I 
881 ; 
364 ' 
325 
855 
395 



270 
201 
342 
358 
370 
361 
322 
383 



239 : 
295 
810 : 
353 
337 ' 
299 • 
325 



357 I 



257 
273 
318 
328 
340 
330 
2C7 
343 



50.3 
46.3 
48.5 
54.5 
45.8 
46.0 
44.8 
53.8 



41.7 
3S.) 
•414 
47.« 
41.4 
40l6 
39.4 
4iO 



3,175 2,715 2,097 2,515 1 2,486 48.6, 41.7 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of ieachen. 



September. 
October — 
November. 
December. . 
Jannury . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Month. 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


Tardineaa 

of 
teachers. 


Caaeaof 
tardiness. 

1894. 1893. 


Sabstitate 
service. 


1894. j 


1883. 


95.8 






50 

276 


8 
240 


11 
42 


3 


95.3 




3 


38 


94.7 




9 


347 ; 


302 


44 


1S.5 


91.5) 




12 


247 


259 


16.5 


2L5 


91.9 




17 


382 


379 


55 


50.5 


89.5 




9 


296 


249 


16 , 


33 


92.9 




8 


273 


311 


22 : 

1 


38 


92.0 




5 


303 


210 


25 ! 


37 


90.8 




10 


326 


272 


3^5, 


30.5 


98. 




2 


144 


178 


12 


» 



Total. 



75 ; 3,153 2,403 ! 279 



Table VI. — Showing the numher of graduates from the Washington Normal School, fy<f^ 

other normal schools, from college, and nongraduatee, 

Washington Normal School ^ 

Other normal schools : ^ 

College ^ 

Nongraduates ^^ 

Total ^ 
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SECOND DITIBION, B. 

Tablr I. — Slu>ti>i*g iUtribulion of soiooU by buildingl. 




adlBg one room used tor manTul-tnldtng h 
teacher for three frtUta, 



Table ll.Skoaing condition of building*. 



fling. 


heated. 


LlgLt. 


Ventlla- 
tlun. 


eloMta. 


rS^^a 


Tarda, 


t^Sted! 




SteUD... 


Ex^llOBt 


Good 


Excellent 




nninclosed 
IMirhiDg. 


Owned. 






...do.... 


Excellent. 


....do.... 


Excellent 


Ample 


Do. 




-...do...- 


-...do.... 


...do 


....do.... 


....do.... 




























do 










inex.... 


Sto™..- 


Poor 


Poor 


Fair 


None . .. 


None 


Bented. 




Fnmaces 


Eimllont 


Excellent. 


Kxc.ll™t 


Excellent. 


An-Ple 


Owned. 




















...do—. 


.-.do.... 


.-..do 


....do.... 


....do.... 


Boye'.amall: 
gl[l.-,an,ple 


Do. 




SeoTw... 


T»iT 


F»lr 




....do.... 


Ample 


Do. 




St*.ni- 


Eicellont 


Good 


....do.... 


None.... 


None 


Bented. 
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Tablk III.— Shoicing ha\f'da/$ •ehooU. 



School. 



Half-day 
schools. 



1894. 



Galea.... 
Arthur.. 
Twining. 



^lake 

Blair and annex 

Taylor 

Madison 

Pierce 

Hamilton 

Langdon 

Total 



1893. 

2 

4 



n*o^«. ft# Number abov 
•**~^* 1^. I 1892 



1.2,3 
1,2 



4 
2 
6 



4 

i! 
il, 



1,2 . 
1.2 . 
1.2,3 
1.2 
1,2 
1,2 



20 



19 



Tabus IV. — Shoioing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 

teacher. 



Number of 'Whole enroll- 
schools. ment. 



Average enroll- Average daily 
ment. > attendance. 



Grade. 



Eighth . 

Seventh 

Sixth... 

ITifth... 

Pourth . 

Third... 

Second.. 

First... 



Total 

County schools 

Grand total. . 



1894. 



6 

7 
9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
13 



76 
»3 



79 



Average nan: 

of pupils p< 

teacher. 



1893. 



6 
6 
8 
9 
9 
8 
10 
11 



>3 ; 



1894. 


1893. 


300 


277 


338 


300 


445 


381 


524 


499 


520 


486 


A38 


441 


542 


523 


756 


625 


4,063 


3,522 


166 


163 



Based onl ^ 
^^«}? lave: 



70 4,229 I 3,685 




* One teacher for two or more grades. 
Table V. — S%owing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and^ahnenee of teat 



Month. 



September 
October.. - 
November 
December. 
January . . 
February. . 
March — 

April 

May 

June 



Percent- 
age of 
attend, 
auce. 


96.8 


94.5 


93.2 


• 90.1 


91.3 


88.9 


91.9 


91.4 


90.2 


92.3 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers. I 



Cases of 
tardiness. 



1894. 



Total 



1 i 
4' 

7 ; 

15! 
12 
9 i 

10 ! 

15 
12 I 



LOG 
360 
472 
319 
402 
340 
360 
382 
361 
196 



1893. 

14 
394 
377 
355 
663 
374 
349 
294 
431 
207 



99 3,298 I 3.458 



Substitu 
service 



1894. 



10.5 

14.5 

43 

41 

32 

32 

45 

40 

10 

10 



11 



278. 
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Tabix YI. — Shotting the number of graduatei from the WathirtglottSoTmtal School, from 
other ttormal tokoob, from college, and nongradnatet. 

Wuhiugton Normal Sobool 60 

Other Dormal schools 8 

College , 1 

NoDgradnBites 10 

Total 79 

THIBD DIVISIOH. • 

f Table I. — iShotinng dUtribution of tckooU bg bnilding*. 



BiduxO. 




t 

S 


t 

2 


1 


i 

1 


1 
1 


t 


t 


t 
1 


U 

a 

ID 






r-M, 




; 






"J 


' 


2 


IS 

8 
'12 

a 


H 


«""!. 


; 


» 








■ 


2 


10 












1993.. 












ToUl number of 
■obwdii 


8 


^ 


10 


'^ 


;: 


10 




IB 


1H 


68 


81 



IT cooking sobool. * One iniied second and tblrd gnde. 

Table II. — Showing condition of huiUingi. 



JhUding. 


Hov 

b«>*«d. 


Ligbt. 


"•"^ 


W»tor- 

clOMt<. 


^^. i ^''^''■ 


Owned or 
TMted. 


I'Nbgdf 


Steam.... 
FnrnMM. 


Excellent. 


Good 

Bicellent. 

Fair 

Bxoelleat- 
TTone 


Good 

EiMlIent. 


Good 


Small.... 
....do.... 

Good.... 

Small 

Ample..- 


Ow ed 


t^boT. 




iu»7 










Eioellent- 


■^-1o 




Vilhoh 








<B«.... 


r™,™i. 


-■- 




Eicellent. 


Do. 


W 




Eicellent. 




Do. 
Do. 


HtCmilgk . 


do 








Ample... 













Table III. 


-ShoKing half-day $eh«oU 










Sohool. 




Half-day 
■cbooU. 

ISM. 1§»3. 


acboole. 


Nnmberabore 
■eooDd grade. 




18M. 


1893. 








1.1,2,2 
1.1,2,8 


I' 




l^tOT. 




Hiiuy 




Towfm. 


[ 




Breii 


4 j 4 1 1,..2.3 

4 1 3 i.i,a.2 








"(rtto^tak - -- - --. 
















* 













eo 
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Table IV, -^Showing dUtribution of pupiU bg fradeM, attendaneef and average numi^ 

per teacher. 





Nomher of 
schools. 


Whole enroli- 
ment. 


Average enroll- 
ment. i 


Ayerage dally 
attendance. 


Average nninlMr 

of pnplls 

.per teacher. 


Grade. 




- 






, 






_ 


Based 


Bated 
on 




1894. 
7 


1893. 
8 


1894. 
355 


1893. 
330 


1894. ' 

804 ! 


1893. 
277 . 


1894. 
289 


189:). 


on 
trhole 
enroll- 
ment. 


aver- 
age en- 
roU- 
meot 


Eighth 


262 


• 
50.7 


• 

43.4 


Seventh 


8 


9 


387 


382 


334 


323 


319 


303 


48.3 


».8 


Sixth 


10 


9 


512 


393 


433 


348 


418 


325 


51.2 


4iL3 


Fifth 


11 


11 


578 


573 


498 ! 


495 


469 


453 


52.5 


45i2 


Foorth 


10 


10 


508 • 


518 


454 


466 


430 


439 


50.8 


45.4 


Third 


10 


10 


536 


514 


460 


447 


439 


418 


53.6 


4«.» 


Second .... 

First 


10 


9 


525 ; 


509 


454 ! 


435 


422 


406 


52.5 


45.4 


15 


12 


763 


695 


590 1 


522 


544 


471 


50.8 


39.3 


Total.... 


81 


78 


4,164 i 


3,914 


3,537 ' 

1 


3,313 . 

1 


3,330 


3,077 


51.3 


43.5 



Table Y. — Showing percentage of attendance, cusee of tardiness, and absence of tettoherf. 



Month. 



September 

October 

November , 
December. 
January . . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June , 



Percent- 
age of, 
attend- 
ance. 



97.5 
96.0 
95.3 
92.7 
93.7 
91.2 
93.4 
92.8 
92.6 

tfs.o 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers^, 



Total 



12 
14 
11 
14 
19 
11 
15 
14 
17 



Cases of 


Snbstitnte 


tardiness. 


serviee. 


1894. ! 


1893. 

1 


1894. 

■ 

1 


1893. 


1 

39 ' 


2 


187 : 


128 


46 


21.5 


169 j 


141 


40.5 


19 


140 


146 


36 


31 


202 1 


266 


35.5 


21.5 


140 ' 


131 


15 


47 


132 


130 


35.5 


46 


161 


140 


• 45 


38.5 


189 ; 


134 


43 


09.5 


67 

I 


78 


22 


6.5 



127 



1,416 1,290 



319.5 



Table VI. — Shotving the number of graduates from the Washington Normal Schoolj fr^f"^ 

other normal schools, from colleges, and nongraduates, 

Washington Normal School ^ 

Other normal schools ^ 

Colleges .'. * 

Non-graduates 23 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 
Tablk I. — Showing distHbution of schools by building. 



School. 





• 


• 


o 


9 


•o 


grad 


1 


A 


•M 


■*» 


q 


A 


V 


bl) 


> 


•9^ 

: ^ 


^ 



1 !. 



«> 


« 


•c 


•« 


otf 


otf 


p 


p 


«« 


tc 


A 


A 


-.a 


«j 


7j 




4 




1 




1 




1 





2 
f 



1 number of r 1894.. 
M)ol8 M893.. 



4 

4 



7 I 
7 ' 



7 
7 



8 
8 



H 



2 2 

2 1 

1 1 

2 I 1 



1 1 

1 I 



7 

7 



-^ One room used for cooking school. 



a 
u 

•a 
o 



1 
2 
1 
• 1 
2 
1 



8 
8 



Table XL — Showing condition of buildings. 



9 

I 



2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 



11 
11 



o 
H 



18 
10 
9 
9 
6 
4 



i 



*19 
8 
8 

i S 
4 

I 3 



56 
57 



50 
50 



I 






18 
10 

9 
6 
4 



56 
57 



ig- 



How 
heated. 

Steam 

Famaces . 
....do.... 
...do 



Stoves 
....do. 



Light. 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent . | Fair Excellent . 

do : Excellent do 

— do ' do do 

do do do 



Fair . 
....do 



Fair . 
....do 



Bad.. 
...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Yards. 



Owned or 
rented. 



Excellent. Excellent- Owned. 

...do Small Do. 

do do Bo. 

do do Do. 

ITone Good i Do. 

....do Small Do. 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 



Half-day 
schools. 



1894. I 1893. 



Grades of 
half -day 
schools. 



2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

16 



2 I 

4 

2 

2 i 

4 

2 

16 



1,2 
1, 1, 2, 2 

1,1 

1,2 
1,1,2,2 

1,2 



\ 
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Table IV. — Showing distribution of pupih hif grades, attendance, and average nuwiber 

per teacher, • 



Grade. 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second.. 
First ... 



Total 



Number of Whole enroll- ! Average enroll- Average daily '^If^^^S^^ 



schoola. 



nient. 



1894. 



1 -■ 



4 


4 


4 


5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


11 


11 


56 


57 



1893. 1894. 



187 I 

199 ', 

297 

348 

336 

320 

414 

607 

2,708 



ment. 



attendance. 



teacher. 



1893. I 1894. 1893. 1894. I 1893. 



175 


165 


219 


170 


295 


265 


364 


304 


413 


290 


392 


294 


391 


357 


619 


46S 



150 
182 
245 
304 
345 
323 
335 
481 



156 
158 
246 
281 
272 
277 
327 
428 



141 
171 
223 
277 
317 
295 
308 
426 



2, 808 i 2, 313 , 2, 365 . 2, 145 2, 158 

! I 



Based 

on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



46.7 
49.7 
42.4 
49.7 
42.0 
45.7 
51.7 
55.1 



Based 

onay- 

eraee 

enrml- 

mait 
I 

4L2 
43.5 
37.8 
43.4 
36.2 
42.0 

«.. 

42.5 



48.3 



41.3 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



September 
October — 
November 
December. 
January - . 
February . 

March 

April , 

May , 

June 



Total 



Month. 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



^ , . ! Cases of tardi- 
Tardiness negs. 

of 

teachers. jgp^_ ^^.^^ 



5 
216 
239 
182 ' 

314 : 

233 I 
216 I 
192 ! 



96.5 




35 


94.6 


6 


188 


94.5 


3 


170 


91.6 


4 


159 


92.1 


8 


244 


90.2 


2 


186 


92.6 


5 


166 


92.3 


4 


181 


91.3 : 


3 


186 


93.3 


6 


99 



195 I 
112 I 



Substitute 
service. 

1894. I 1893. 



11 
17 
9.5 
26 
61 
29 
35.5 
58.5 
41.5 
30.5 



41 I 1, 614 1, 904 ; 319^ 



27 
8.5 
19.5 
33.5 
22 
37 
30.5 
29.5 
29 



236.5 



Table VI. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and nongraduaies. 

Washington Normal School 30 

Other normal schools 8 

College : 1 

Nongradaates 17 

Total 56 
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FIFTH DIVISION, 
Table I. — Showing distribution of 'schools hy buildings. 




1 In this school are pupils from second to fifth grades, inclusive. 
Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Jackson 

Grant 

Fillmore 

Weightman 

Cnrtia 

Addison 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street 

Industrial Home . 



How 
heated. 



Furnace 
Steam .. 
Furnace 

do — 

Steam .. 
Furnace 
...do... 
Stoves . . 
...do... 
Steam . . 



Light. 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 
...do 



.do ' Poor. 

.do ; — do 

.do ' — do 



Water- 
closets. 

Excellent 

...do.... 

....do.... 

...do 

...do.... 

— do 

...do 

Poor 

....do 



Play 
rooms. 



Excellent 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Good 



Good ■ do 



Yards. 



Excellent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table III. — Showing half -dag schools. 



School. 



Jackson. 



Half-day 
schools. 



1894; 



1893. 



Grades 
of half- 
day 
schools. 



Number 

above 

second 

grade, 

1894. 



Grant 

Fillmore . . . 
Weightman 
Curtis 



6 



1,2,3 



Addison 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street 

Industrial Home. 

Total 



1,2 



12 
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Table IV. — Showing distribution of ptipih by grades, attendance, and average numb^ 

^er teacker. 



Average num- 
ber of papils per 
teacher. 



Grade. 



Number of 
HchooU. 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



Average daily 
attendance. 



Baaed 
on whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



1894. 1893. 1894. 



1893. 



Eighth I 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth I 

Third ' 

Second 

First i 

Total.... 



7 


6 


6 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


8 : 


9 


8 ' 


12 


11 ; 


68 


64i 

1 



325 I 

260 

331 . 

478 

410 

405 

468 

652 



250 I 
282 ' 
365 
434 
425 
42Q 
407 I 
571 1 



1894. 

293 
237 
280 
382 
350 
342 
375 
482 



1893. 

223 
237 
304 
367 
344 
346 
336 
408 



1894. 



1893. 



3, 338 } 3, 172 1 2, 741 2, 565 



269 
220 
254 • 
355 ' 
320 
313 
352 
434 



205 

210 

277 

335 . 

323 

814 

808 

362 



2,517 . 2,343 



1894. 

46.4 
44.8 
41.3 
53.1 
51.2 
45.0 
52.0 
54.3 



, Based 
I on 
averace 
I enroll- 
' ment 

1804. 

4Lg 
39.1 
35.« 
419 
43.7 
37.9 
41.6 
40.1 



48.5 



I 



40.1 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 



Tardiness 

of 
toachers. 



Cases of 
tardiness. 



Substitute 
service. 



1894. i 1893. 1894. ! 1893. 



September 
October — 
November . 
December. . 
January . . 
February . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



96.7 


1 


94. 2 J 


8 


93.1 


6 


90.2 


12 


01.0 


26 


' 88.5 


13 


, 91.5 


16 


91.4 


11 


90.4 


15 


92.0 


8 


91.7 

! 


116 



84 
384 
380 
346 
463 
282 I 
374 : 
361 
343 I 
203 



76 ; 

U9 \ 
433 ! 
356 I 
719 I 
411 I 
431 ! 
363 j 
392 ! 
255 ! 



9.5 
33 
12 
19.5 
28 
31.5 
32.5 
41 

3.5 
28 



14 

19.5 

3&5 

16.5 

33.5 

55 

35.5 

18 

16 



3, 220 i 3, 885 i 238. 5 



244.5 



Table VI. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Xornlal School, from 

'Other normal schools, from colleges, and nongraduates. 

Washington Normal School 47 

Other normal schools 1 

Colleges S 

Nongraduates 1 18 

Total 69 
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SIXTH DIVISION (A). 
Table I, — Showing disirihutian of schools by buildings. 



School. 



White. 
lait Bead 
oallytown 
htwood 
nt Pleasant 
roe 

iers' Home 
ikland 




o 



I 



1 

4 
4 



5 
2 

4 



26 
24 



Colored. 
le Falls Koad 
it Road 
htwood 

$011 

lans' Borne 
b 

Slocnm 
City 

Total DuinbeT of ^1894..' 
schools il893-.i 



1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


8 


6 


2 


2 


2 


10*' 


10 


10 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



27 ' 
27 



25 
24 



Table II, — Showing condition of buildings. 



Rii{i<iina- So^ T4»ii* Venllla- I Water- 

Building. j^^^^^^ Light. tj^jj^ ^l^gg^^^ 



Play 
rooms. 



Tai*d8. 



I 



InltBoad Stove Good 

eFallsBoad.j do do 

lallytown ...; do ■ do 

tt Boad I do do 

htwood (col-, 

td) !....do do 

htwood ', do Excellent . 

it Pleasant. . I do Good 

on Furnace . . Excellent . 

ans' Home do do 

Stove Good 

•oe Furnace . . j Excellent . 

ers'Home... Stove Good Poor, 

Slocnm do ' do i do 



Poor Excellent Good 

...do ■ do do 

...do ! Good '■ do 

...do Excellent ' do 



— do do do 

Good I Good do 

Poor ' do Excellent. 

Excellent . ' do Excellent do 

Good do Good 

Poor i Excellent ' Excellent. 

Excellent .' . . . .do < Excellent do 

... Good '■ do 

do do 



Owned or 
rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



kland do 

Uity do 

259a— ^ 



Excellent 
Poor 



Good I Excellent 

Poor I Poor , 



....do 
Poor. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bented. 



( 
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Taklk III. — Showing half -day schooU, 



Sclinol. 



Half -da V ^^• 

MchoolH*. Grades of 1 above 
half-day second 
, achools. grade, 

1894. 1893. '■ 1894. 



Mount Pleasant 4 

Mott 5 

Brookland 

Total 9 



2 1. 2, 3. 4 
4 1,2 . 

O 1 o 



8 



Table IV. — Showing distribution of pttjyih by grades, attendance, and average number 

per teacher. 



Grade. 



White schools. 



Eighth.. 
Seventh. 
Sixth ... 
Fifth ... 
Pourth . . 
Third.. 
Second.. 
First . . . 



Total 



Colored schools. 



Eighth. . 
Seventh. 
Sixth ... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth.. 
Third . . . 
Second . . 
First. . . 



Total 



■ Number ol Whole enroll- Average enroll- Average dailv ^J?^^®;?"!S* 
; schools. nient. inent. attendance." ' **' f^ohSr 



1891. ' 1893. 1894. 



2 
8 
3 
3 
3 

3 I 

5! 

4 ! 



26 



1 

I 
o 

3 
4 
4 
6 
4 



25 



3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
6 
3 



24 



1893. 



88 
113 
175 
139 
136 
140 
254 
232 



125 

78 
56 
249 
54 
130 
330 
174 



1,277 ' 



1 ! 

1 

1 
» 

4. 
I 

3 

3 



39 



34 
79 
175 
194 
188 
324 
279 



24 

39 

47 

82 

384 

175 

332 

256 



1894. 1893. 1894. 



24 I 1,312 1,339 ' 



75 
92 
142 
113 
117 
116 
194 
166 



1,196 1.015 



37 
24 
71 
125 
145 
131 
234 
172 



939 



99 

65 

48 
199 

44 

98 

251 I 
106 I 



22 

29 

37 

70 
274 
118 

I 

233 ! 
167 j 

950 ! 



67 

84 : 
128 : 
101 ' 
107 ; 
104 
168 
146 



910 ! 9U5 



35 
21 
64 
114 
135 
119 
217 
154 



859 



1893. 



Based on ^ 



87 

60 . 

45 
164 

40, 

87 
219 

95 



797 

21 

27 

35 

64 

25:) 

107 

212 

152 



44.0 



37.6 i 
58.3 , 
46.3 I 
45.3 
46. G 
50.8 
58.0 



49-0 



39.0 

34.0 

39.5 

58.3 

48.5' 

47.0 

54.0 

09.7 



871 



52.4 



37.5 
30.6 
47.3 
37.« 
39.0 
U8.6 
38.8 
41.5 



39.0 



37.0 
24.0 
35.5 
41.6 
36.2 
32.7 
39.0 
43.0 



37.3 
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A.BLE y . — Showing percentage of aUendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



White. 



>pt«mber. 
3tober — 
ovember . 
ecember. 



maary . 
ebruary 
!arcli . - . 
pril 



-ay. 
ane. 



Percent- 
Sige of at- 
tendance. 



91.1 
91.9 
90.9 
86.2 
87.1 
84.2 
90.2 
87.4 
86.3 
86.3 



Total 



Tardiueeis 
of teach- 
ers. 



1 
2 
6 
2 

17 
6 
4 
1 
4 
3 



Cases of 
tardiness. 



Substitute 
service. 



1894 



1893 



1894 



1893 



23 I 
141 ! 
181 
127 
169 ! 
159 ; 
163 
105 ' 
114 \ 

88 ,' 



8 :. 

154 ! 
182 i 
150 , 
217 ' 

140 I 



3 
8 
4 

10.5 ; 

7 I 



158 


5 


113 


11.5 


152 


7 


55 


» 



3 

20 
o 

11 

22 

18 

24 

1 

8 

1 



Colored. 



3ptember . 
ctober — 
ovember , 
ecember. 
muary . . 
ebruary . 
[arch 



46 I 1,270 1 1,329 



pril 



ay . 
ime. 



96.5 
92.7 

01. 
87.3 
91.0 
89.9 
91.2 
91.0 
90.1 
90.0 



• ) 

3 

4 

G 

4 
»> 



12 
116 
125 
104 
109 

121 
S8 
93 
50 



74 

103 ^ 
105 
147 : 

04 

79 

07 

«1 



56 

.6 

5 ; 
4.5 

15 ;, 

7.5 i 



110 

2 
2 
9 



10 



aotal. 



24 



01 J 



90 



6 


16 


7.5 


6 


12.5 


28 


5 


8 




6 


69 


87 



AiiLK VI. — Showing the uumher of graduates from the Washington Xormal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and non graduates. 

^'hite : 

Washington Normal School 12 

Other normal schools 3 

Colleges 5 

Nongraduates • : 7 

Total 27 

!oh)red : 

Normal School, seventh and eighth divisions 16 

Other normal schools 5 

Colleges 4 

Total 25 
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SIXTH DIVISION (B), 
Table L — Showing ditttrihution of schooU by buildingH. 



School. 



as 
*^ 



2 ^ ** 

5 ^ ti 

a - . 

2 -^ ^ 

IK X i* 






e 

bfi 



.3 



I 



1 
1 



Tyler , 

Crancli 

Van Buren 

Van Baren annex 

Birney • 7,8 | 

Hillsdale '■ 



1 
1 



2 



1 
5,6 



3 
1 



1 
1 



Giesboro [ 5-7 

Garfield ! 5-7 ' 

GoodHope ' 4-6 , 

Benning Road j 5-7 ' 

Benning Boad annex 

Benning 



2-4 

1 



I ' ; 3,4 

6-8 4,6 i 2,3 

Bnrrville ' , 3-^ 

EsputA'sHall 1 1 

Total number of r 1894..; 3| 6 3 8 5 11 

schools il893..' 36 3 6 4 9 



I 



2| 

2 : 

1 '. 



9 I 



1 

1-3 

1,2! 



11 

11 



it 



2 
3 
2 



1 
1 



1 
1,2 



13 
12 



H 



11 
9 
8 
3 



5 



5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 



60 
53 



X 

S 



o 
o 

I 



h 

o 

e 

5 



3 



8 ' 

6! 

8 j 

6 ! 

4 ': 

6 
o 

4 
2 



4 
2 
1 



57 
56 



11 
9 
8- 
3 
5 
5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 



60 
53 



Table II. — Showing the condition of hnildinga. 



Building. 



How- 
heated. 



Tyler . . .^ Furnace . . 

Cranch i Steam 

Van Buren ' Furnace . . 

Van Buren annex ' Stoves 

Birney i do 

Hillsdale j do 

Giesboro do 

Garliold *..... ....do 

Good Hope ' do 

Benning Koad .... do 

Benning Koad an- ' do 

nex. 

Benning do 

Burrville do 

Anacostia Boad^ do 

Esputa's Hall . . . ' do 



Light. 

Excellent. 
Good! .... 
Excellent. 

Fair* 

Excellent - 

Poor* i 

...do 

...do 

Excellent. I 

...do 

Poor 



Ventila- 
tion. 

Excellent. 

None 

Excellent. 

Poor 

Good 

None 

. . .do 

. . .do 

Good 

...do 

Poor 



"Water- 
closets. 

Excellent. 

Fair 

Excellent . 

Po« 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 



Playrooms. Yards. 



Excellent. Small 



Fair do 

Excellent.' Excellent. 

None I da 

do do 

do ; Poor 

— do ; Excellent. 

do do 

— do Poor 



.do 
.do 



Excellent do 

Poor Good 

Excellent. Poor 
Poor ' None 



Good do Excellent. I 

do do Fair I 

Poor ,.,..do Excellent- 1 



.do 



.do 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
None i Rented. 



Fair 



Owned or 
rented. 



.do 



* Excepting two third-floor rooms, where the light is very poor. 

* Excepting three rooms, in which the light is good. 
8 Excepting three rooms, in which the light is fair. 

* Occupied by carpentry and cooking schools. 
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Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



School. 



Half-day 
BchooU. 

18tf4. i 189:t. 



Tyler 

Crancb . . 
Bimey... 
HUlsdale 
Giesboro 



Total. 



18; 


6 


• «! 


6 


2 1 

1 


2 


2 , 


2 


2 ... 




20 . 


IG 



Number above 
(jrades of second grade, 
half-day .... 

achools. jgg^ , jgg3 

4 2 
2 



1, 2. 3, 5 

1,2,4 

1 

2 

1, 2. 3, 4 



1 lucluding two-fifth grades for one half the year, or until the renting of Esputa's Hall. 

Table IV. — Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and avei'age number 

per teacher. 



Grade. 



White sehooU. 



Number of Whole enroll- Average enroll- Average daily 1^^];?^^,?®,?"™^^ 
schools. ment. ment. attendance. teacher. 



1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 1894. 



! Based !,5»«Sl 
on whole ^^ *^®^* 

: °^®°*- ment. 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second.. 
First ... 



2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 
9 



Total 

Colored schools. 



,' Ul 



2 


106 


1 

85 


91 


70 


86 


66 


49 


42 


2 


110 


117 


94 


100 


85 


86 


41 


35 


2 


141 


127 


HI 


94 


107 


97 


45 


39 


4 


253 


231 


218 


213 


199 


180 


47 


41 


4 


245 


271 


203 


226 . 


198 


206 , 


48 


41 


4 


243 


218 


211 


200 


195 , 


184 ; 


51 


4g 


4 


372 


299 


311 


232 


280 


208 


53 


44 


(^ 


492 i 


530 I 


365 1 


394 


338 


334 , 


51 


•Sf 


6 


1,962 


1,908 I 


1,604 


1,539 


1,488 


1,361 ! 


48 


39 



Eighth . 
Seventh 
Sixth... 
Fifth ... 
Fourth . 
Third... 
Second . 
First ... 



1 
1 
3 
3 
3 



1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 



46 

44 ! 

49 ; 

95 
111 
150 
148 
289 



31 1 


43 ; 


42 : 


40 


GO 


42 


72 


82 


109 


02 


107 


121 , 


132 


114 : 


265 


199 ; 



27 
37 
53 
60 
74 
88 
111 
177 



40 

31 

37 

72 

47 

106 

103 

175 



26 
32 . 
32 I 

50 I 

71 : 

76 
98 ! 
156 



46 



43 



37 I 
41 
40 - 
39. 
60 I 



32 
33 
32 
30 
50 



932 



818 



733 



627 



611 



541 



Total »19 , n7 

Grand total.... 60 | 53~.^894 ,"27726 2,337 i 2,166 2,099 . 1,902 . 



47 



48 I 



38 



1 Including 8 ungraded schools, 
s Including 6 ungraded eohools. 
* Including 7 ungraded schools. 
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Supplemental to Table IV and 9kowin§ nnmhers of un§raded echoole, etc. 



linide. 



White. 
18M. 1803. 



Colored. 



1894. ' 1883. 



Eighth and Berenth 

Eighth, seventh, and sixth 

Seventh and sixth 

Seventh, sixth, and fifth 

Seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth. 

Sixth and fifth 

Sixth, fifth, and fourth 

Fifth and fourth 

Fifth, fourth, and third 

Fourth and third 

Fourth, third, and second 

Fourth, third, second, and firRt.. 

Third and second 

Third, second, and first 

Second and first 



1 1. 



1 
2 



1 
1 
1 



1 ' 

] 



1 
I 



2 

o 



Total 



8 



Table V. — Showing perventage of attendance j vases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



White. 



September 

October 

November 
December. 
January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 



97.0 
94.1 
94.0 
91.:) 
92.7 
90.0 
93.3 
92.9 
92.5 
93.1 



TanlincBs 

of 
teachers. 



Cases of 
tardiness. 



Substitute 
serWce. 



1894. 



♦> 

mi 

5 
1 



1893. 



1894. 



16 ! 

61 < 
88 ! 
50 
82 
53 



Total 

September . 
October — 
November . 
December. . 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

ifay 

June 

Total 



4 


73 


i 5 


81 


1 


79 


5 


52 


26- 


635 



32 

60 

48 
174 

58 

53 

49 ^ 

60 ! 
-33 I 



1893. 



16.5 


3 


34 


11.5 


64 


13.5 


46 


2 


39.5 


14 


14 


17 


23 


36 


34.5 


42 


36.5 


46 


21.5 


8 



567 1 329. 5 



Colored. 



96.4 
91.9 
91.5 
87.2 
90.0 

a5.7 

90.7 
87.9 
87.2 
91.0 





1 


18 
89 


2 




1 ; 


92 






102 
71 


101 




1 


110 ' 




1 


110 
106 


206 




1 

i! 


97 i 




1 
. . . . .1 


69 


134 , 




•4' 


89 


86 1 






106 
65 


91 




1 


54 









825 



973 



1 

10 
5 

4 
1 
2 

4.5 

3 

6 

36.5 



182 



10 
22.5 
41 
36 
46.5 
35.5 
19 
2 

214.5 
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Table yi,— Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School f from 

other normal schools, from collegCf and nongr actuates. 

White: 

Washington Normal School 27 

Other normal schools 2 

College 1 4 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 42 

Colored : 

Washington Normal School 13 

Other normal schools 4 

Number of teachers nongraduates not included above 2 

Total 19 

Table II shows that the owned buildings are, as a whole, in excellent 
sanitary condition so far as concerns light, heat, ventilation, and other 
essentials of design and construction. There is, however, the asual 
report to be made of dingy, shabby, unattractive interiors, due, prob- 
ably, as heretofore, to the chronic inadequacy of the repair liind. That 
this cause of complaint shall soon be removed is most important, for all 
must admit that a due regard for the esthetic and moral training of the 
pupils demands that the schoolroom environment be made neat and 
attractive and that, from *hat point of view alone, it "pays"' to make 
reasonable expenditure for paint, hard oil, kalsomine, and window 
shades. Much of the delay in securing minor repairs could be avoided 
by furnishing the requisite tools and materials to the janitors, who, as 
a rale, are not without mechanical skill. 

A comparison of the figures under Table III shows that the increase of 
school accommodations has not been commensurate with the growth of 
the schools. As a result a still larger numb^ of classes have been forced 
to accept the half-day plan. Half a loaf is doubtless better than no 
bread, but the tendency is toward starvation, or, at the best, arrested 
development. 

Table IV shows the average enrollment for the six divisions to have 
been 21,785, a gain from the preceding year of 1,141 pupils. On the 
basis of this enrollment the average number of pupils per teadher was 
39+, a gratifying reduction from the overgrown class of 50 to 60 
wherewith, at no distant period, the teacher was wont to be handi- 
capped. 

Table V indicates an average of 135 cases of tardiness for every 
hundred teachers as against 93 for each hundred pupils. This showing 
is certainly much to the credit of the pupils. But, lor the teachers, it 
may fairly be said that a majority of them are always punctual, while 
the rest, for the most part, furnish good reasons for their occasional 
lapses from punctuality. From personal observation I am coiwrnv^d 
that while a few teachers and pupils deserve censuTe mt\v\^T^%wtv^^\Xi^ 



li^:- 
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most deserve coinmeudatiou. The habitually careless should be (i 
are) dealt with individually. The great mass need cause us no anii 

The general attendance was good as far as concerns prevem 
absence. 

The truancy evil has liot abated. It will probably continue to p! 
and battle us until a special school Hhall have been provided for 
and authority used to compel their attendance. When parents 
powerless to keep their children in school there is obviously no recoi 
but to the strong arm of the law. 

Table VI shows that four-fifths of the teachers under your snpe: 
have had either a normal or a collegiate training, while two-thirdB 
them are graduates of the Washington normal school. The p 
policy of appointing teachers is rapidly increasing the proportion 
those who, having passed through our graded and high schools, acqnii^^'^ 
their professional training in the year's course in our local trai 
school. 

KUMBEK. 



• ^- 



The principal innovation in the teaching of number was a plan 
thorough and systematic review, grade by grade, of the work of pre-l 
ceding grades. To this review the opening months of the year werei 
given with good results. While heretofore this subject had been welli 
taught in many respects, and patiently developed objectively and other- 
wise, it too often resulted that there were lacking the facility in proc- 
esses, the accuracy in results, the intelligent mastery of principles, and 
the analytical power to thread the conditions of problems which 
might reasonably be looked for. Single subjects had been well taught, 
but not in their connections. There was wanting a comprehensive 
view of each as related to the whole. Special attention has accord- 
ingly been paid to the discovery of the nature of numbers, to the 
elucidation of principles, to the development of definitions, to drill 
with elementary processes in making and solving problems. Denomi- 
nate numbers have been taught objectively and practically. The 
attempt has been made to treat of fractions analytically and thus to 
divest them to a degree of the appearance of jugglery and mystery 
which, to the pupil, has enveloped this interesting branch of the sub- 
ject. Related subjects were presented in their proper relations. The 
results of this plan were so encouraging that its repetition from year to 
year is recommended. 

GEOaRAPHY. 

The year's work in geography has been encouraging in that it has 
shown a practical advance over that of last year both in methods and 
results. The new '^ course " in geography, which was placed in our 
hands two years ago, was at that time a radically new departure in 
scope and in method, representing as it did the latest word in that 
most progressive and revolutionary science, 2111^ «>o ^ei\aa.\i^\\i^iQt \ta 
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Locessful working out a comi)eteut knowledge of the subject and its 

►sely related sciences and a high order of skill in teaching. Our 

^hers felt that they were pioneers. They lacked both the scientific 

lethod and the necessary equipment. The usual text-books, manuals, 

id appliances were of little avail for this new departure. Fortunately 

ashington is rich in scientists, some of whom generously came to our 

Ld. Under their skilled leadership our teachers led their classes afield 

observe and study the processes of nature. Sketches of* miniature 

Lver systems carved by the summer rains on newly graded suburban 

>ts were reproduced on the sandboard, to be gradually expanded by 

lerpupiPs imagination, with the aid of description and pictures, until 

Ley shoulU typify the magnificent systems of a continent with their 

diaracteristic features of beauty and utility. 

Although much time was unavoidably given to structural geography, 
Btill climate, products, industries, in short, civilization as effected by 
environment were not wholly neglected, but can be more adequately 
treated next year. 

A system of daily observations on the positions and motions of the 
Bun and stars and of related phenomena was made a preliminary to the 
study of mathematical geography. 

LANaUAGE. 

As in years past, the power of clear and adequate expression of 
thought has been held to be of prime importance in the study of lan- 
guage. To this end there has been abundance of essay and paragraph 
writing, mostly upon topics of current class work. These exercises, 
prepared for the most part under the teacher's eye after due study and 
development, show a high average of excellence. The oral language, 
as heard in ordinary recitation, is apt to be less satisfactory, and it 
should be the special concern of the teacher to improve it. 

The new departure in technical grammar, though viewed with some 
apprehension at first, was accepted by the teachers with their accus- 
tomed loyalty, and the work successfully done, notwithstanding the 
lack of a text-book. I believe, however, that a suitable text-book is much 
to be desired, in order to lighten the labor of the .teacher, and in some 
cases to secure an adequate treatment of the subject. 

Word analysis, word building, and kindred exercises have received 
increased attention, and more than usual proficiency shown in the 
analysis of the English sentence. 

A fair amount of reading is done in connection with the pupil's daily 
work and with facility and fair expression. The power to grasp the 
meaning of what is read is not, in general, so evident, and should be 
more assiduously cultivated. 

The reading of the best authors, which the course of study enjoins, 
has not, except in rare instances, received the atteutioii \X» ^^"^^^s^^^^ 
heing limited to the books furnished from the free t.ext-\>oo\L\v%\). 
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CONCLUSION. 

The course of study presents standards whose attainmeot demands 
at all points skilled teachers and a generous equipment of libraries, 
cabinets, and apparatus. These conditions are ideal and never to be 
realized, but progress has been made and the outlook is hopeful. From 
time to time throughout tfie year helpful additions have been made to 
our supply of books and appai*atus. Few of the teachers have been 
trained in scientific methods or were conversant with the sciences 
whose rudiments are noi^ included in our curriculum. Some probably 
have not that mastery of the common branches which is essential to 
success in teaching them, but the mass of the teac^hers are .known to 
be loyal, earnest of purpose, teachable in disposition, and ready to 
adopt any useful suggestions offered or means provided for x>rofessional 
improvement. It is to be hoped that the guardians of our school sys- 
tem will, in their wisdom, provide liberally the facilities for self-improve- 
ment to those now teaching, and for the scholastic and professional 
training of those who are to succeed them, for they are likely to be almost 
wholly the product of our own institutions. 

On behalf of my colleagues and myself T desire to thank you and the 
Board of Trustees for consideration shown and courtesies extended. 
Very respectfully, 

:Jsr. p. Gage. 

W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Schools. 



ANNUAL REPORT WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL l893-'94. 



WASHiNaTON, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
D£AB SiE; I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the 
High School for the year ending June 30, 1894: 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance. 

Xamber of pnpils readmitted from previous year 506 

Nnmber admitted at the beginning of the year 358 

Number subsequently admitted 52 

Number of withdrawals 122 

Number at close of the year 790 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 572 ; boys, 344) 916 

Average number enrolled 835. 2 

Average number in daily attendance 794 

Percentage of attendance ^ 95 

Year 189,^-94. 



Month. 

• 

September 

October 

Xovenib<^r 

December ^ 

January 

Febmarj' 

•March 

April 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 

i 

816.4 


Average 
attendance. 

801.1 
836.4 
823.5 
799.0 
799.4 
793.4 
790.5 
775.9 
750.2 
764.0 


Percent- 
age. 

08.1 


868.5 


96.3 


862. 1 


95.5 


845. 4 


94.6 


847.6 


94.3 


845. 5 


93.8 


840. 5 


94 


824. 6 


94 


808. 8 


93.5 


792. 8 


96.4 







Tahle showing growth of the school. 



1882-'83 
1883-'84 
1884-^85 
]885-'86 
1886-'87 
1887-'88 



Year. 



Number of 
teacherH. 



11 
13 
20 
24 
28 
30 



Average 
enrollment. ; 



367 
486 
598 
688 
775 
913 



.1- 



1888-*89 
1889- '90 
1890-'91 
1891-'92 
1892-'93 
1893-94 



Year. 



Number of 1 
teachers. 


Average 
enrollment. 


33 ' 


1,107 


•f 1 ! 


1,274 


36 j 


1.001 


37 ; 


937 


39 1 


778 


42 1 


835 



* Decrease accounted for bj eatablishmeot of branches at Geotgetovfn on^^^WfiivVoX'B.'iXS..- 
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StatitticB of aUendancey 18i/,l-*!f4. 

Year opeued with eurulliiient of ! 858 

Maximum enrollment (October) 868.5 

Cloee of year (June) 790 

Average eurolluient 835.2 

Approximate ratio, boys to girls 3to5 

Average percentage of attendance 95 

Mhcellaneom sialitilica. 



Number of graduates : 

1882-^83 26 

188:V84 51 

1884-'85 139 

1885-'8« 179 

1886-'87 19() 

1887-^88 207 

1888-'89 222 

1889-^90 289 

1890-91 205 



Number of gradunten— Continued. 

1891-'92 206 

1892-'93 182 

1893--94 168 

Number in the different courses in 
1893-^94 : 

Academic 565 

►Scientific 351 

Total 916 



EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Xumhers and attendance for year 1S93-94. 

Number of pupils readmitted from iirevious year ; 206 

Number admitted at opening of school 172 

Number subsequeutly admitted 22 

Number of withdrawals 45 

Whole number enrolled (boys, 143 ; girls, 244) 387 

Average number enrolled 366 

Average number in daily attendance * . 347 

Percentage of attendance 94. 7 

Average age of pupils 16 

By months. 



Month. 



September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


Percent- 
age. 


369.6 


364.9 


98.7 


385.2 


374.5 


97.2 


383.9 


309.2 


96.2 


380.7 


356.9 


93.7 


364.5 


345.1 


94.6 


368.7 


342.6 


92.9 


368 


345.2 


93.7 


353.1 


331.8 


93.9 


340.5 


323.5 


93.3 


334 


315.4 


94.4 



Miscellaneous, 

Number in fourth year class (scientific, 3 ; academic, 13) 16 

Number in third year class (scientific, 26 ; academic, 56) 82 

Number in second year class (scientific, 30 ; academic, 87) 117 

Number in first year class (scientific, 57 ; academic, 128) 185 

Total namber in acientiSiC course 116 

Total number in academic course *^^ 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Number of pupils admitted from previous year ^ 104 

Number of new admissions 95 

Number of withdrawals 29 

Number at the close of the year 161 

Whole number enrolled (boys, 61 ; girls, 138) 199 

Average enrollment 181. 5 

Average number in daily attendance 172 

Percentage of attendance 94. 8 

By months. 



Montb. 



Average Average Percent- 
enroUmeDt. attendauce., nge. 



September 

October 

November 
December. 
January . . 
February . 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 



179.7 


176.1 


97.9 


186. 5 


181.4 


97.2 


188.9 


181.6 


96.2 


185.7 


169.9 


91.4 


184. : 


173.4 


94.1 


187.5 


174.4 


93.1 


181 


171.7 


94.8 


175.4 


164.2 


93.8 


174.5 


164.2 


94 


168. G 


162.1 


96.1 



Growth of the school. 



1890-'91 
18Dl-'92 
1892-'93 
1893-'94 



Tear. 



Teacbers. 

I 

2: 

4 

i 7 . 

! 10 



Enroll- 
ment. 



Remarks. 



54 First-year pupils. 
104 First and second year pupils. 
156 First, second, and third year pupils. 
181. 5 j First, second, third, and fourth year pupils. 



Miscellaneous statistics. 

Number of pupils in — 

First-year class 87 

Second-year class 49 

Thiid-ywHT elaw 56 

Foasih^j&gf class 7 

Number of ^^nidnates — ^ 

Third-year class '. 45 

Fourth-year class 6 

BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance, 1893-94. 

Maximum enrollment (October) : 

First year (boys, 161 ; girls, 183) 344 

Second year (boys, 72 ; girls, 60) 132 

Total enrollment of school 476 

Enrollment at the close of school 331 

Average enrollment ^Tvft 

Average per cent of attendance ^*1 A 

Average number of pupils per section (October) ^^ 

Average age of firsi-year pupils at entrance ^^**^ 
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ynmhera and aiteudancft JS9*^'94 — Contiuuecl. 





• Month. 


Average 
enrollment. 

442.9 


Average 
attendance. 

. 

431.1 

433.7 

438.8 

393.2 

387.9 

379.2 

375.4 

341 

319.8 

315 


Percent- 
age. 


Senteniber 




97.3 


October 




454.2 


93.5 


November 




400. 3 


95.3 


T>ec<^niher 




429.4 


91.5 


Januarv 




419.4 


.92.5 


Febmarv 




422.6 


89.7 


Mari'h 




410. 6 


90.9 


April 




372. 5 


91.5 


May 




354. 9 


90.1 


■•"■"J 

Jane 




• 336.2 


93.6 






1 





BUILDINGS AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It is hardly necessary to urge again the request for suitable buildings 
for the Business and the Western schools. The facts are fully under- 
stood, the imperative need for larger and better accommodations is 
admitted, estimates for new structures have been approved by the 
high-school committee and presented to the Commissioners. TMiis would 
be most encouraging were it not that the history of District appropria- 
tions makes a curtailing of the estimates certain. In the reductions that 
will occur the buildings may be easily lost. They surely will not be 
secured without a vigorous struggle before the District Committee of 
the coming Congress. 

The Central school since the construction of the wing addition has 
been heated with difficulty during severe winter weather. In October, 
1893, an additional 44 horse-power boiler was added to the original two, 
repairs to the plumbing made, and a number of Bundy heaters added. 
The result was most satisfiU*tory. For the first time in a number of 
years it was i^ossible to use all of the 40 rooms for school work at any 
and all times throughout the winter. 
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Three oonrses of study outlined. 



Year. 



First . . 



Academic. 



Englisii. 

History. 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

Zoology. 



Scientific 



English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
German. 
Zoology. 



liusinesM. 



; EngliHh. 

: Business arithnictH*. 

', Bookkeeping. 

; Penuiansuip. 

' Shorthand. 

, Typexcriting or meehauiral 

i drawing. 



Second 



l> 



Third ...■{ 



English. \ 

English history. > 

Greek. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

Phj'sics or chemistry. 



Enslish. 



English history 



.v. \ 
French. 

Geometry. 

German. 

Physics or chemistry 



Fourth.. - 



Trigonometry and turveying 
• or history. 
\ Latin. 

English. 

French. 

Oerman. 

Greek. 

Botany or chemistry and 
mineralogy or advanced 
phyxicg. 

J'olitical econom,y. 



Lritiu. 

English. 

Advanced botany or ehemia- 
try or phy^iait. 

Greek. 

Geology. 

Iliftory. 

Analytical geometry and col- 
lege algebra. 

French. 



Trigonometry and surveying 

or history.. 
German. 
English! 
Botany or chemistry and 

Wrineralogy or advanced 

physics. 
French. 
Political economy. 



English. 

Bookkeeping and business 
practice. 

Commercial law and com- 
mercial geometry. 

Shorthand and typewriting. 

Advanced -mechanical draw- 
ing. 



* Pu]>ilH taking this course 
attend the Business High 
School, Seventeenth, be- 
tween P and Q streets, NVT, 

Each year of this course 
is complete in itself. 



Geriiiaii. 

English. 

Advanced botany or chemis- 
try or physics. 

Geology. 

History. 

Analytical geometry and col- 
lege algebra. 

French. 



* This course does not pro- 
]>are for the Normal School. 



Elective studies are printed in italics,- all otliers are prescribed. 

A general exercise in drawing is required in all the courses. A general exercise in music is optional, 
except for Normal School candidates, for whom it is prescribed. 

Military drill, conducted under the same regulations as during the i>ast year. 

Manual training for pupils of both sexes throughout eacli course is optional. 

Not "more than four studies may be pursued at one time. Candidates for diph)mas must pursue all 
the prescribed studies and at least four studies in every year. Students who, from any cause fail to 
meet this requirment are enrolled as "unclassified" and can not graduate until the prescribed work 
is satisfactorily made up. Pupils who desire to prepare for college can make special arrangements 
of their courses upon written application to the i>rincipal. This must Imj dont^ by pupils of the second 
year who elect Greek or French. 

BOTANY. 

Botany Las remained, as before, a third-year elective, occupying for 
each student six hours a week, four used in general class work, one in 
lecture, and one in study with the microscope or in herbarium work. 
The year's course includes the following subjects : 

(1) Description of 100 plants of Washington, followed by identifica- 
tion of family, genus and species, using (Iray's Manual. About one- 
third of this is done in the general class work of the fall, the rest in 
the spring and largely outside of school hours, the student having then 
acquired sufficient ability to continue independently. 
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(2) The stady of the parts of plants, or the forms which plants 
assume; structural botany. This is carried on, together with the pre- 
ceding, using the same and other specimens, and is reviewed and made 
definite by the use of Gray's Lessons. 

(3) With the microscope the study of the flower, leaf, stem, and other 
parts (vegetable hintology), with sections of such stems as sunflower, 
elm and pine; and also with the microscope the study of minuter 
plants, including some work with the yeast plant, bacteria, manyalgs 
fungi and mosses. 

It is believed that no one is likely to see all there is in a plant until 
he has tried to draw it. Emphasis is therefore laid upon drawing, 
especially in winter studies of transformations of the leaf, stem and hair, 
and of fruits and capsules; also in spring studies of fertilization, of 
grasses, ferns, and special families. Occasional papers are prepared 
giving drawings to show the gradfuil development of seeds, buds, leaves, 
and flowers, and others (observation papers) showing the results of work 
on more general subjects, as '^tlie design of leaf forms," "position of 
nectar," *' characters of twining stems," etc. 

It is planned to secure to all students visits to the woods and fields 
and also to the Botanic Garden. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In this department the course of study, which is entirely elective, 
covers a period of three years, and is taken by pupils of the second, 
third, and fourth year classes. 

General chemistry, including the study of the non-metals, metals, and 
compounds of carbon, qualitative analysis, and quantitative analysis 
are the three branches successively taught, while the kindred subjects 
of mineralogy and assaying are briefly considered in connection with 
the qualitative and quantitative work. 

The primary object sought is to impart scientific methods of study 
and work, in the first year by training chiefly the powers of observation, 
deduction and comparison; in the third year by developing especially 
habits of carefulness, accuracy, and patience. With this end in view, 
the course is so arranged that the student is led to observe for himself, 
draw his own conclusions and record his results in a systematic manner, 
little being told him, much being gained by his own efforts. Labora. 
tory work is thus made the prominent feature of the course. But the 
acquisition of chemical knowledge, though subordinated, is far from 
neglected. On the contrary, every effort is made, both in recitation 
and lecture, not only to teach the subject, but to interest the pupil in it, 
both the scientific and practical sides being discussed as thoroughly 
as possible. High-school work is necessarily elementary, but our labora- 
tory facilities and supply of materials are such as to permit work which 
may in the true sense be termed scientific. 

Throughout the three years five periods i)er week are given to the 
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study. Daring the first year two hours are spent in the laboratory 
two in the recitation room, while the fifth, which during the first half of 
the year is assigned to a weekly lecture, is in the latter half changed ta 
a laboratory period. For the first four months the non-metals are 
studied in class room, laboratory, and lecture hall. During the third 
quarter the metals are taken up simultaneously in the class room 
and laboratory, this scheme continuing to the end of the year. Ele- 
mentary organic chemistry is taught by recitation and experimental 
lecture. 

Throughout the entire year the practical side of the subject is brought 
prominently into view, everyday phenomena are explained, the value of 
chemistry in domestic life is pointed out, while its application to the 
various industries is explained, espedlally in metallurgy and manu- 
facture. 

lu the second year four hours per week are spent regularly in the 
laboratory. Here, upon finishing the experiments introductory to qual- 
itative analysis, the student examines a number of simple subjects 
determining both the acid and the base, after which the remainder of 
the year is spent in qualitative separations. The fifth hour every week 
is given to recitation in organic chemistry, lecture, quiz, laboratory 
work, or whatever seems to the instructor to be most desirable. In the 
fourth quarter this period is, however, devoted in all the schools to a 
brief course in crystallography and determinative mineralogy. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject further an advanced 
course in simple quantitative analysis is offered, both gravimetric and 
volumetric, and, in conjunction with this, assajHng. Since quantitative 
determinations are necessarily slow, this work^has been somewhat unsat- 
isfactory, the five hours per week being too little time for the purpose. 
As little or no home preparation is required, this has been partially 
remedied by requesting extra time of pupils. 

The most serious drawback to this work has been the lack of good 
hoods and proper ventilation. Imperfect facilities in this respect have 
not only retarded the work, but have beoi the occasion of serious dis- 
comfort to the students and occasionally to the whole school. 

The Western school is indebted to Mr. Thomas I. Gardner for a dona- 
tion of over 200 mineral specimens, which have been found* valuable in 
teaching mineralogy. 

^ ENGLISH. 

a 

The energies of teachers and pupils have been directed especially to 
the cultivation of the pupil's power of oral and written expression, 
rather than to the study of literature, literary biography, or the history 
of literature. Of course by this it is not meant that the latter branches 
of English study are neglected, but that they are made subservient and 
auxiliary to the more important work of personal development. That 
further advance in this direction is desirable seems beyond question. 
259a 6 
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While pupils may be tiaiueil, through constant practice iir t] 
various kinds of composition, to attain primarily some degree of fluem 
in the u^e of clear, correct, and effective language, tliey may, at tl 
same time, acquire in addition to the mere knowledge of the history ( 
literature a loving and intelligent appreciation of the works of the bes 
writers. The two branches of pjuglish study, composition and study c 
literature, are mutually assistant. 

The following summary of the course of study will be best understoo( 
by constant reference to the subjoined tabular statement: 

In the first-year class the first quarter was devoted to the study o 
composition, embracing structure or outlining and expression. Tli( 
forms of composition studied, ^both in principle and practice, wew 
description, narration, exjjjsition and comparison. Toward theendo 
the quarter themes were taken from Longfellow's Tales of a Waysidi 
Inn, and American literature was briefly reviewed. The work of tli( 
remainder of the year is found subdivided below. The main part of tli( 
work in literature was the study of four literary masterpieces selected 
from the works of representative authors. In the class work secondarj 
attention was given to the period of literature represented byeacl 
author under consideration and to the various works of the author. 

The special study of each work selected was directed tow^ard implant 
ing appreciation of good literature and influencing for the better the 
pupil's own power of expression. In realizing these purposes the school 
library has been an efficient aid. Considerably more time than formerly 
has been devoted to each selection. 

The second-year work in the Central school covered the whole year. 
but w^ithonly two periods^er week, while in the branch schools buttwc 
quarters with four periods per week were allotted. One-half the tim( 
was taken by the study of argumentative composition and Addison's Si 
Eoger de Coverly Papers, while the remainder of the time was occupie( 
with the study of Shakespeare. 

Hill's Khetoric has been used only as a book of reference, as bette 
results are obtained when teachers plan the course as needed, stimt 
lating and guiding their students as no bookwork can. 

The third-year course consisted, first, of a quarter's study of Chai 
cer — the Prologue and selections; then of the study of Shakespearea 
tragedy during the second and third quarters, Hamlet and Macbet 
being the plays selected for special study; finally, the study of Bacc 
and his Essays, with some review of grammar and rhetoric before tl 
end of the year. Composition received its full share of attention i 
the third-year classes, both in oral exercises and in numerous essaj 
and pj^pers prepared on subjects connected with the study of literatur 

A fourth-year course was attem])ted for the first time last year, 
was intended to lead to a broader and more critical knowledge < 
literature and literary developments. The course this year has bef 
practically the same as last year, \)v\t t\\e Te§>\\\.t^ ^\X5i\\ife^ \i^ye bee 
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e* satisfactory. The first study was the development of English 
se (fifteen weeks), in illustration of which several selections were 
d (see table below). The next thirteen weeks were employed in the 
dy of the development of the novel; the history, kinds, elements, 
i methods of fiction. The special readings are named below. 
Che remainder of the year was given to poetry, beginning with the 
16 of Shelley and Byron and closing with a study of Browning, Ten- 
son and the chief poets of the present age. 

Schedule of Enylish work, 1898-' 04. 



larters 



int.. 



cond. 



Firat year. 



bird 
fn d^ 
oorth. 



(Throe hoors a week.) 
Elements of com- 
position. Simpler 
principles of riiet 
oric appli ed in 
abundant written 
•work, in descrip- 
tions, uarratioiis, 
ex)K>sitions, com- 
parisonn. The 
rlietorical aim was 
clearness. L o n ^ - 
fellow' s Tales ot a 
Wayside Inn stud- 
ied and used as 
basis of composi- 
tion work. Brief 
review of Ameri- 
can literature. 
Beginning of 
study of Knf;lish 
lit^irature. Head- 
ing and criticism 
of Tennyson's 
Idyls of tlie King, 
especially Elaine. 
Study ()f structure, 
and practice in 
c<mijM)Hition (d e - 
script ion, narra- 
tion, comparistm, 
character delinea- 
tion). 



Second year. 



(Two hours a we<'k.) 
Argumentative 
composition. analy- 
sis, kinds of proof, 
refutation, and ar- 
rangement of argu- 
ments. 



Third year. 



Continuation of Eng- 
lish literat ure : 
AddiHon and Steele, 
Sir iiogcr de Cov- 
erly Papers. C<mi- 
]M)Hition work in 
connection with 
the literature. 



Continued reading of 
masterpieces of 
English literature, 
wit 11 work on c<m- 
teniporary litera- 
ture. Inexpensive 
editions from vari- 
ous sources used in 
class work, 
(a) D i ekens — 
Tale of Two 
Citiee. 
(6) Macaulay — 
Essay on War- 
ren Hastings, 
(c) Coleridge— 
The Ancient 
Mariner. 
Written work all the 
year. 



Study of Shakespear- 
ean comedy. Play 
selected for special 
study, class read- 
ing, criticism, etv.. 
Merchant of Ven- 
ice; written com- 
position work re- 
<|uired in thiH con- 
nection. Others of 
Shakespeare's 
comedies r(^ad as 
collateral work. 
Attention iilso 
given to the Eliza- 
bethan ]>eriod in 
general. 



(Four hours a week.) 
Chaucer, prologue 
to the Canterbury 
Tales, and the 
>ronne P r e s t e s 
Tale. Collateral 
study of Chaucer's 
time's, his life and 
contemporaries. 



Hamlet, with a thor- 
ough study o f 
Shakespearean 
tragedy and of the 
Elizabethan litera- 
ture and times, fol- 
lowed in the third 
quarter by Mac- 
beth. In both quar- 
ters colhitenil read- 
ing of other trage- 
dies and of r o - 
mances was car- 
ried on, while ad- 
vanced written 
work was devel- 
oped in the study 
of characters anil 
of plots, both here 
and throughout 
the year. 

Fourth quarter, Ba- 
cons Essays, se- 
lected, studied live 
to six weeks. The 
usual collateral 
work. A brief re- 
view of grammar 
and rhetoric closed 
the work of the 
year. 



Founh year. 



(Four hours a week.) 
First fifteen weeks, 
a study of the de- 
velopment of £ng- 
lish prose from 
the time of Mande- 
ville. After touch- 
ing upon Moore and 
Bacon, Mil ton 'g 
Areopagitica was 
read, outlined, 'and 
criticised. As 
representatives of 
recent prose, Car- 
lyle'sEssay on 
Burns and Lamb's 
Essays of Elia were 
studied. 

Thirteen weeks (to 
the end of the third 
quarter), tlu' novel. 
Special class read- 
ings, Eliot's Silas 
JNIainer, Tli acke- 
ray's Pendennis. 
Individual reports 
on specimen novels 
of the 18tli century, 
t he romantic school, 
Scott and his con- 
tenii>oraries, and 
leading novelists 
and s h o r t - s t o r y 
writers since. 



Last (piarter, study of 
the ])oetry of the 
19th century: 
B^vron, Shelley, 
Keats, Scott, Burns; 
the late poets; 
Browning (special 
study, numerous 
selections), Tenny^ 
son, and others. 
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FRENCH. 

Freuch was taken up as an optional study in the fall of 1893 and 
students of the second, third, and fourth years of the scientific as weU 
as those of the third and fourth years of the academic course were 
permitted to select it. The number that chose it demonstrates beyond 
a doubt the popularity of the new branch. 

The class-room exercises are both written and oral, thus giving the 
pupils an opportunity to acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of the language, liecitations are mostly conducted in 
French, and the scholars are made to recite grammatical rules in the 
language they are studying. 

0. Fontaine's text-books, Livre de Lecture et de C'onversation and 
Historiettes Modernes, Vol. I, have been used with good results. 

aEOLOGY. 

This branch has been made an elective of the fourth year, with four 
periods a week. Work has consisted of — 

(•1) Kecitations from Le Conte's Compend of Geology. 

(2) Examination and description of numerous geological and mineral- 
ogical specimens from the school museum. 

(3) Excursions to study erosion, surface changes, drainage, etc., of 
the neighborhood of Washington, with examination of rocks in all 
stages of decay, of quartz veins, and of plant fossils at the Howard 
reservoir locality. 

(4) Original papers on the foregoing and other subjects. 

(5) Eeadings with abstracts from the geological works of the school 
library. 

It is the purpose of this course especially to aid those who hope to 
teach, and 

(1) To give the student an idea of the more probable theories of the 
formation of the earth and its subsequent history and the development 
of plant and animal forms. 

(2) To enable the student to interpret correctly for himself the more 
general features of earth surface and rock structure. 

GERMAN. 

The 'inductive method" of teaching is followed in the German 

classes. Asa rale German is spoken from the beginning, although tb€ 

use of English is not banished from the class room, translations froBO 

German into Eiiglisli and vice versa being frequently made. Eeading 

writing, and to a certain extent speaking German, together with orig 

inal composition Avork in the third and fourth year classes are prac 

ticed. 

As in former years, a number of text-books, of which Dr. Wilhelr 

Bernhardt, the head of the German depaTtm^w^i, \s» \iXife ^\^^ q,y th 

author^ have been used. 
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German is studied in the scientific classes for four years aud is 
; optional for the academic students of the third year. 

The scientific sections study in the first year (five hours weekly) JTol. 
: lof Deutsches Sprach und Lese Buch, which familiarizes them with 
descriptive German. One German text, Im Zwielicht, containing easy 
Btories by Eudolf Baumbach, has been read during the third and fourth 
quarters of the year. In the second year (four hours weekly) the sec- 
ond volume of the Sprach und Lese Buch has been used to teach stu- 
dents the narrative or historical of the language. Particular attention 
has been paid to the rapid reading of the following texts: Andersen's 
Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Unter dem Christbaum, containing five Christ- 
mas stories by Helene Stokl, and as a preparatory study for the Ger- 
man lectures of the third year Dr. Bernhardt's Hauptfakta aus der 
Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. The third year students have 
finished the grammatical course and practiced rapid reading of more 
advanced texts, such as Gore's German Science Reader and Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte in the boys' classes, while the girls have taken up 
the study of Freudvoll und LeidvoU, a collection of short stories by 
renowned writers of our day; Gustav Adolf in Deutschland, from 
Schiller's History of the Thirty Years' War, and Goethe's Meister- 
werke. As in former years weekly lectures in German have been given 
to the pupils of the third-year scientific classes. These consist of 
about a half an hour's talk in German by Dr. Bernhardt on the history 
of German literature, after which the pupils themselves, under the 
guidance of Frau Hoegelsberger, render a short programme, consisting 
of translations, recitations, and songs. In the fourtfi-year scientific 
course, which was inaugurated two years ago, the students, after a 
general review of the whole grammar, have practiced translations from 
English into German and original German compositions, more especi- 
ally letter- writing. They have also read Schiller's Gustav Adolf in 
Deutschland. 

The academic classes (five hours weekly) with only one year's course 

' have gone over nearly the whole ground of the first and second years' 

scientific sections in German grammar and have read three German 

texts, viz, Immensee, by Tbeodor Storm; Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, by 

Andersen, and Im Zwielicht, Yol. 1, by Baumbach. 

It seems desirable to extend the German studies of the academic 

classes one year, making it a two years' course instead of one, as at 
present. 

GREEK. 

The fourth-year class has accomplished the work required for admis- 
sion to most of the colleges, four books of Xenophon, three of Horner,^ 
one of Herodotus, and the major part of Harper and Castle's Prose 
Compositioij. 

The third -jear class^ which has been at work two yeaT^,\i?ii^ ^Qva\>V^\fc^ 
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four books of Xeiioplioii this year, together with almost as large apart 
of the prose composition as has been studied in the fourth year. 

TJie second year, beginneis' chiss, has taken all of White's Beginners^ 
Greek and devoted some attention to Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The texts used were White's Beginners' Greek, (lood win's Greek 
Grammar, Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis, Seymour's Homer's Iliad, 
Goodwin's Greak Beader, llari)er and Castle's Prose Composition, and 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon (abridged). 

niSTOKV. 

Fourth-year class, — The class has been conducted on what might be 
termed the reference plan. Xo textbook was used, but all information 
was obtained from reference to books in the school library or to such 
works in the home libraries as might be had. Topics were assigned 
daily to the class and references given to the best authorities, in order 
to save as much of the pupil's time as possible. 

Beginning with the causes which inspired the men of Europe to 
undertake voyages of discovery and exploration about the end of the 
Middle Ages, the work of the year has covered the whole field of Araeri- 
can history to our own times. 

The work of the earlier quarters was general, in that the whole class 
was required to pre[)are all of the topics allotted. The assignments 
were later by groups, dividing the class of twenty into three or four 
groups. The work of the last quarter of the year was wholly individual^ 
and the subjects given to members of the class to be followed through 
the whole period of their action and inHuence. As examples of such 
subjects the folloAving are given: Slavery in America, The History of 
the Tariff, The History of American Finance, The History of the 
American Navy, The History of American Invention. The pupil was 
directed as to the division of such large subjects, and these were thei 
developed in periods, an ac(*ount of a ])eriod being given in ead 
paper. Of course shorter subjects were carried along contemporan^ 
ously in order to get as conqilete a view as i)ossible. 

The design lias been both to make the pupil a self helping worker i 
research, discrimination and arrangement, and at the same time t 
quicken within him a spirit of respec^t for American institutions. TLi 
study is optional; the class work has occupied four hours a week. 

Third-year class, — The study of history in the third-year class i 
optional. The subject is the general field of history from its beginniu; 
to the present time. The class reviews the work of the first year, th 
history of the nations of antiquity, emphasizing the growth of nationa 
life and institutions, and follows the course of history, studying it 
continuity and, as far as possible, its philosophy in tracing out the oper 
ation of cause and effect. 

T/je text book used was Myer's General H\^toYY«) which is supple 
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mented by reading from different authors siigi^ested as the work pro- 
gresses. 

Time, four hours a week through the year. 

Second-year class [English history), — The work in English iiistory dur- 
ing the present year covered the usual ground, beginning with ])rehis- 
toric Britain and coming down to the present day. In the branch 
schools, though but four recitations y^er week were given fin- a half 
year, the results were fairly satisfactory. In the Central School, where 
three recitations per week were assigned throughout the year, the train- 
ing in judgment attemi)ted must be regarded as very unsatisfactory, 
while even the memory drill was attended with inii)erfect results. 

First year class, — The scope of the history work of this class has 
been identical with that pursued for the i)ast three years, viz, from 
the beginning of national life to the close of the political control of 
Eome. 

The text- books used are Myer's History of the Eastern Nations and 
(jreece, and Allen's History of the lionian reoi)le. 

There has been less of a disposition to follow the books than hereto- 
fore, and a strong tendency to independence on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, outside the acceptance of statement of fact, has been sub- 
stituted. 

The study is required of all members of the first-year class. Time, 
four hours per week. 

LATIN. 

Five hours per week in the first year, and four in the second, third, 
and fourth have been devoted to this study. Of this time twenty hours 
in the third year and the same number in the fourth are assigned to 
the study of Latin composition, with Collar's Latin Prose Composition 
as the text-book. 

The introduction of Harper and Bur<>ess' BeginiK^rs' Book, The Induc- 
tive Method, has resulted in increased interest in the study of Latin in 
the first-year class. The falling ofi' in the amount of work done by 
this class of last year has resulted in a proportionate falling ott' in the 
amount of work and in its character in the present second-year class* 
^e believe that with the first-year book at present in use a much 
higher grade of work will be accomplished in the second year. The 
third and fourth year classes have reached the usual limits, with a 
decided increase in the amount of sight reading in the fourtli year, 
The course has included four books of Virgil's ^T^neid and one oration 
of Cicero in the third year; two books of the .Eneid, ten eclogues, 
two orations of Cicero, a thousand lines of Ovid's ^letamorphoses, and 
at sight the fifth book of Ctesar, in the fourth year. 

One lecture was given at the Central school by ^Miss Welles, of the 
Womans' College of Baltimore. 
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3IATHEMATICS. 

Algebra {first year). — The course outlined is ample to meet the 
requirements of colleges except for special courses. It is believed that 
a successful effort has been made to teach the subject as a scientific 
branch of logic, and not as a bundle of loosely connected examples 
whose only purpose is to require an answer from pupils. Development 
of principles has been constantly the aim, and it is confidently asserted 
that the methods have been improved. 

Geometry {second year), — In this branch the book work has been 
made subservient to the "originals," while the main use of the subject 
as a powerful mental drill has been constantly kept in mind, thougli 
its practical use has by no means suffered in consequence. Here, as 
throughout the entire mathematical course, stress is laid on exact 
definitions, rigid logical processes, clearness of conception and expres- 
sion, sustained courses of proof, and exact results. The analytical 
rather than the synthetic method of proof has been required as the 
most important, though propositions are afterwards proved by the 
synthetic form, omitting everything, whether in a single proposition or 
in a series of propositions, that in any way interferes with the logical 
thought development of the principle or entire subject. 

86lid geometry and trigonometry {third year). — ^The work in both these 
subjects has been more thorough than ever before; it is believed that 
the majority of the students in these classes are more than competent 
to meet the requirements for admission to Harvard, Cornell and Johns 
Hoi)kins University, while the character of the instruction has been 
such as to enable the average student to pass Harvard's freshman exam- 
ination in trigonometry with some degree of credit. 

Special care has at all times been taken to give the best possible 
arrangement of the work and the most conclusive checks and test as to 
accuracy exclusive of the mere book answers. 

Surveying {third year). — The last two weeks in the year were devoted 
to practical Avork in this subject and a reasonably fair knowledge of the 
instruments and fundamental problems obtained. 

For the first time a party of young ladies took up the outdoor work 
and showed by good results their power to master the difficulties that 
field practice generally presents. 

Advanced algebra and analytical geometry {fourth year). — The course 
in advanced algebra is identical with the requirements for advanced 
standing in Cornell University, and for admission to the courses in 
mechanical and electrical engineering and architecture, and is there- 
fore as complete as that offered by the great majority of colleges. 

The course in analytical geometry is extended for the amount of time 
devoted to it and is somewhat in excess of the requirements for admis- 
sion to Johns Hopkins University, covering the first four chapters of 
the text-book exhaustively and the following four in a more cursory 
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liner. The results of this class have been satisfactory, fully justi- 
mg its formation. 

, MANUAL TRAINING. 

l^amber of pupils: First year, 127; second year, 48; third year, 11; 

burtli year, 6; total, 192. Of this number 9 were from the Business 

Mgh school, the others all from the Central school. 
This year has seen an increase in the number of pupils enrolled, and 

the percentage of this number to the total male enrollment in the 

school has likewise increased. Over 04 per cent of all the boys were 

enrolled in the shopwork. This number included over 90 per cent of 

the first-year boys. 

The plan followed in the high-school work is to supplement the 
course of joinery, carpentry, and cabinet-making of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the grammar schools by courses in drafting and wood- 
turning in the first year, forging and drafting in the second, and chip- 
ping and filing, iron and steel turning, machine construction, and- 
drafting in the third and fourth years. It will be seen that drafting is 
given an important position in the work of each year. It has over been 
the aim to do full justice to this feature, for however important it is 
that the student should be able to construct from a drawing, it is yet 
more desirable that he be able to make the drawing, for the logical 
order and educational seciuence is, first, the conception of the form, 
second, the planning and drawing, and then construction or material- 
ization of the thought. 

Under a new plan instituted this year, the results of which will be 
referred to later, two classes or groups of boys now attend the shops, 
those taking manual training as a minor study for two hours a week, 
and those taking it as a major study for six hours a week. 

The work of the year under the two-hour i)lan may be commen ted upon 
as follows: In the first year drafting greater accuracy and better work 
were required and obtained. The work in turning was kept up to the 
usual high standard. Two changes in teachers tcjided to retard prog- 
ress in these two branches. The forging of the second year remains 
the strongest point in all the shopwork'. The fine showing made in the 
past two years was fully equaled. In April the forging was stopped 
and the second year drafting begun. The policy of more strict require- 
ments was also observed here with good results. 

The plan outlined in last year's report, regarding the opportunity tc 
take this subject in place of a prescribed study, was carried out as far ai 
possible. The number of thos6 who desired to avail themselves of thi 
opportunity was good evidence of the wisdom of oft'ering it. It av? 
found impracticable to allow all who asked to give six hours a week ' 
shopwork and drafting, but 57, or about 30 per cent of those electi? 
this work, were permitted to do so. This is a sufficiently encouragi 
beginning to warrant giving manual training an even more definite a 
diioiified status than it now has. 
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The plan followed in tlie work of these six-hmir boys was in general 
an extension of the existin*; two honr courses, making such additioas 
as seemed best. More attention to h»tterin«j:, and to practice with iiistru- 
menta, was given in tiie drafting. Vase forms and i patterns constituted 
the principal additions to t\\6 coarse in turning. The course in forging 
was am])lilled by the introduction of many manipuhitions not possible 
to the slnu'ter course, and some ornamental w(U'k was done. There was 
no lack of good i)ractice im a large variety of work for the six-hour boys 
in machine work. Castings for a oj-inch by 4-inch upright engine were 
bought and the finished nnu'hine has been set up and run successfully. 
Castings for a 10 liglit dynamo were also obtained from the manufac- 
turers, and m«any of the parts were completed; but there was not time 
enough to linish all. 

Tiie ecpiipment of the shops was increased this year by the addition 
of two new lathes to the wood-turning shop, a tool grinder and a milling 
machine to the nnichine sho]), while a new 20-horsepower boiler increased 
tlie efficiency of the steam plant. These purchases were all the highest 
grade obtainable. 

In general it may be said that the success of this branch is manifest 
on all sides, and i)erhaps most of all in the earnestness and vigor witb 
wliich it is pursued. Owing to the limited amount of time spent in tbe 
shops by the larger portion of the pupils, it is necessary to illustrate 
by as few exercises as possible the fundamental principles and method^ 
of nmiiipulation, tlunigli thereby making impossible the production o 
many i)ieces for show. 

The exhibit placed in the Franklin school a year ago has beenmair 
tained, new work has been added, and the whole is sufficient witues 
to the excellence attained. 

MUSIC. 

Each class has had an hour lesson ])or week during seven months. 

The first three months were spent almost entirely in training i)upil 
to sing without strain or tcMision, thus securing a smooth sustaine 
mellow tone. The singing during the remaining four months fully juJ 
tified the time si)ent upon this most important part of the study. 

Training in sight reading began after the Christmas holidays. Tb 
first-year class improved rapidly, but still did not read fluently at tb 
end of the year. The second and third year classes, however, mad 
remarkable progress, reading difficult music with ease. 

During the last two months the attention of the higher classes w£ 
directed to careful phrasing of songs that tiie i)upils might learn 1 
seize the musical sense and render it with intelligence and 'feeling. Tt 
actual results in this direction were comparatively crude, but at leai 
the musical sensibilities of the students have been stirred so that thei 
Is reason to hope that in the coming year there will be a broader an 
more delicate appreciation. 
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Music is classed as an optional study except for students desiring to 
enter the normal school. In spite of this classitication many students 
have deferred entering the music classes until the year before they 
entered the normal school. In conseciuence, such pupils have found 
themselves utterly incapable of taking part in the advanced work of 
the third year and on entering the normal stjhool have been wholly 
unable to meet with the requirements in music there. If this classifi- 
cation as a required study for all pupils intending to enter the normal 
school were strictly followed, not only would the wcn-k of the school be 
greatly facilitated, but more efficient teachers in music would be secured 
for our schools. 

PHYSICS. 

In the second year the text-book used was (Inge's Introduction to 
Physical Science. The portions included properties of matter, mechan- 
ics of solids and fluids, and electricity, which is somewhat less than 
last year. The text-book was used less tiian in former years and the 
laboratory notebook more, experimenting always preceding the use of 
the book. 

The laboratory manual of experiments prepared by the instructor 
has been used throughout the year with very satisfactory effect. 

The pupils, as a rule, have respoiided enthusiastically to the effort 
made to have them study science in a scientific m'anner; that is, to do 
the observing of phenomena and the deducing of relations themselves, 
individually, so far as it is possible. The concrete case observed was 
discussed and written about by the pupil before the general law stated 
in the text-book was studied. Less use was made of the i)amphlets 
mentioned in the last report, because of the continual failure of pui)ils 
to observe those phenomena which were as obvious and important as 
those to wRich attention was directed by the pamphlet sheets; the few 
necessary directions for arranging apparatus being written upon the 
board or given verbally. The large size of the laboratory classes in 
the first part of the year, coupled with their unfamiliarity with the 
subject, was detrimental to the work. Very few set written recita- 
tions or examinations were held, the written work being confined prin- 
cipally to notebook work. Lectures, except by the students, were 
dispensed with, the time being devoted to laboratory work or class 
exercises. The number of hours assigned to i)hysics was five per week, 
three being laboratory periods and two being rectitations. In place 
of two recitations certain i)upils took four laboratory i)eriods and one 
recitation. A great deal of time outside of laboratory work has been 
devoted by the pupils to the working of practical problems based upon 
Pliysical principles. In short, the work is done with a twofold pur- 
pose — the cj^velopment of the powers of observation, and the devel- 
opment of judgment in applying knowledge so acciuired. 

The increase of apparatus has enabled the work to be carried on 
more systematically and satisfactorily than in former years. 
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In the third year Gage's Introduction to Physical Science served as 
a guide, but the subjects of lieat, sound, and light were studied more 
thoroughly than outlined in it. Constant use of reference books was 
insisted upon to familiarize the student with the symbolic language 
of algebra and the application of the truths of geometry. Many solu- 
tions of problems were required. To those pupils who seemed tobave 
an innate dislike for mathematics or an inability to comprehend mathe- 
matical conceptions, more study of common phenomena was assigned. 

Five periods per week were allotted to the third-year class. These 
were sometimes entirely devoted to laboratory work and again entirely 
to class-room work, oral or written. 

Students taking the Harvard course were three ; two had never taken 
the subject before, and one had done a part of the work the year pre- 
vious. The last-mentioned student and one of the first-mentioned com- 
pleted the Hall and Bergen's Text-Book of Physics. In the other case 
about one-half of the exercises were completed. Five hours per week 
were assigned the pupils. The notebooks were discussed and recitations 
held on the subject-matter at such times during school, and often after 
school, as could be obtained. 

There were two pupils in the fourth year. Five hours were assigned 
per week. One of them conipleted Lodge's Elements of Mechanics, the 
other worked principally in the laboratory making experiments, mostly 
in magnetism and electricty, from Whiting's Physical Measurements. 

In the laboratory, free of access to the pupils, were a number of 
reference books, among which may be mentioned Barker, Daniell, 
Ganot, Avery, Appleton, Hall and Bergen's and Gage's Physics, 
Stewart and Gee, Glazebrook and Shan, Chute, Worthington and 
Avrey's Practical Physics, Tyndal (Sound, Heat), Glazebrook's Physical 
Optics, Sylos, Thompson (Dynamo-Electric Machinery), Sprague's Elec- 
tricity, and Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

During the year Mr. Joseph H. Lyons made a present to the school 
of a Sir William Thomson's marine galvanometer, with lamp and scale. 

The weather maps from the Department of Agriculture were received, 
as formerly. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

But few changes were made in this branch during the past year. 
Indian-club classes were organized among the girls who were willing 
to wear loose clothing and to discard corsets. The Swedish orders 
and movements were added to the Delsarte culture, special attention 
being given to self-control. To keep i^erfectly still for sixty minutes 
was an impossibility at the beginning of the year; the '^ dead stilP' 
movements have done nnich to secure repose of manner and conserva- 
fion of forces, both mental and physical. 

At the May entertainment this department was represented by 
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•teen girls attired in Greek robes, who gave a series of attitudes 
ied on Delsarte principles. 

The general expression of a desire to learn the art of retaining health, 

rength, and grace has not deteriorated, but been intensified. To this 

Ida "luncheon'' was given by the girls to obtain funds to establish 

I gymnasium at the central school. A number of chest lifts have 

jeeii introduced and one of Dowd's exercisers, also a large number of 

Indian clubs. The pupils go to this room for recreation and practice 

uuder the direction of a club captain appointed by the health teacher. 

It is gratifying to note the enthusiasm of the girls for this work and 

the very apparent good results obtained by the teacher, Mrs. E. R. 

Walton. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Third-year class. — ^These subjects together make a full course, each 
requiring a half-year's work. 

The class uses Gen. F. A. Walker's book as a guide in the former 
subject and supplements the text with outside reading. The recita- 
tion periods are largely devoted to the discussion of the principles of 
the science and their practical application. The work of the last few 
weeks consisted oif prepared debates upon the most prominent economic 
and political questions of the day. 

Prof. John Fiske's Civil Government in the United States was fol- 
lowed for the historical development of our local. State, and National 
Governments, whose natural interdependence was also carefully shown. 
Much attention was also given to the actual working of our several 
systems of government. 

The subject is optional. Time, four hours per Aveek. 

ZOOLOGY. 

CENTRAL .SCHOOL. 

The study of zoology, which was begun in the first-year classes las 
year, has been continued with marked improvement. 

The subject has occupied each student two hours a week for half tl 
year. The text-book used has been Packard's Elementary Zoolog 
but as far as possible this has been discarded for the study of ty 
specimens, with the aid of Colton's Practical Zoology, of which t 
laboratory has a sufficient number to supply a small class. 

Questions and lectures correlating the results of the laboratory w 
have been added by the instructor with a view of unifying the imi) 
sions obtained of the animal kingdom. As a further aid each stuf 
has been required to keep a notebook embodying both the result 
the laboratory work and the teachers lectures. 

In the second year an opportunity has been given for more advii 
study by making zoology an elective major study. The class this 
lias been a small one, but the work has been very satisfactory. Xc 
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book lias been used, the whole time (Ave hours per week) being 
devoted to laboratory work with (Jolton's Practical Zoology as a guide. 
Each student has been required to keep a notebook witfi cacefully 
prepared drawings of the different animals studied. From time to 
time home work has been given which demanded careful reading in 
various standard works cm natural history. 

The museum is now tolerably well provided with specimens, which 
have been obtained partly by the pupils themselves, partly by the 
instnictor. who spent a portion of his last vacation in collecting at the 
seashore those important types which could not be obtained nearer 
home. 

WE8TEKN 8( HOOL, 

!N^o laboratory provision has as yet been made for this school, but 
during the past year pupils were given an introduction to methods of 
scientilic study, the instructor in botany taking charge of the classes. 

It was necessary to limit the work to two hours a week for one quar- 
ter in each section. Xo text-book was used, but its absence was partly 
compensated for by the assignment of special topics for report and dis- 
cussion by pupils and by lectures by the instructor. Studies from 
specimens were taken up as opportunity offered. 

BUSINESS SCHOOL STUDIES. 
BrsiNKSs ARrniMETic. 

First-year class, — Number of i)ui)ils, 340. 

During the first two weeks of the school year, the greater portion 
of the recitation i)eriods was spent in reviewing the work of previous 
years, l^articular stiess was laid upon the proi)er reading and setting 
down of numbers, decimals and fractions, as well as upon accurate and 
moderately rapid addition, subtraction, multiplication and division oi 
numbers, both mentally and at the board. This review was continued 
throughout the first quarter and at intervals during the second and 
third quarters, whenever an opportunity in*esented itself. 

The applicjitioiis of percentage were divided into two classes — ^those 
involving i)erceutage only, and those in which time appears as an ele- 
ment. Under the first class were conqjleted during the — 

FlvHt quarter, — Percentage (five hours), profit and loss (four hours), 
commission and brokerage (six hours), trade* discount (two hours), 
marking of goods (one hour), review (six hours), written lessons (two 
hours). 

Second quarter. — Stocks and bonds (seven hours), custom-house busi- 
ness (three hours), taxes (two hours), insurance, fire, marine, and life 
(five hours); bankruptcy (one hour). Under the second class, all 
jnethods of working problems in simple interest (seven hours). 
T/ii'rd quarter. — Interest, accurate, awnwaV, e.om\>o\m^^^\ft?c\«\^Ts\ft\!Lfty 
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(ten hours); partial payments, United States and mercantile rules (live 
hours), present worth and true discount (two hours), commercial paper 
(two hours), banks and banking (three hours), exchange, domestic and 
foreign (four hours); written lessons (two hours). 

Fourth quarter. — Savings banks (two hours), storage (three hours), 
equation of payments (four hours), cash balance (one hour), partner- 
ship (three hours), and the remaining hours were devoted to miscellane- 
ous examples reviewing the entire year's work. 

Upon taking up a new subject the pupils were required to give, 
clearly and understandingly, the principles upon which the working of 
the problems depends. As often as possible, practical illustrations 
were given to the pupils and required of them. Whenever they could 
be obtained documents bearing upon the subject were placed in the 
hands of the pupils as examples. 

The work of a recitation usually consisted of the development of 
principles from the working out of easy mental problems, involving 
principles contained in more difficult problems, worked or stated after- 
wards in the class. Usually statements only are required, unless a 
pupil has failed to find the error in his or her written work assigned 
for home exercise, in which case the pupil places the incorrect example 
upon the board and the class makes corrections, assigning reasons for 
each step. 

All kinds of practice work, such as mental addition of lists of num- 
bers, easy mental problems, reviewing past work, etc., were used. 

At the end of each quarter two hours were spent in examining in 
writing the pupils' knowledge of the work of the previous nine weeks. 

Second-year class. — dumber of pupils, 129. 

With the exception of a few examples in mensuration, the second 
year study of arithmetic was confined to a review of first-year work, 
one hour a week being assigned for the purpose. In this review care 
Was taken to select actual iiroblems from business life, and to coordi- 
iiate the subject with bookkeei)ing so far as possible. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 342. 

The bookkeeping course for the first year covered both single and 
double entry. 

Buring the first two quarters the text-book used was Bryant and 
Stratton's Common School Bookkeeping. The instruction in the first 
quarter was principally in single entry. The pupil Avas taught the 
names and uses of the books most commonly employed, and was required 
to work simple sets by single entry methods. Jn the second quarter 
the same sets were worked by double entry, thus forcibly illustrating 
the difference between single and double entry and the superiority of 
the latter over the former. The pupil was requited to ^owyw^^Wta^. ^vck^^ 
^^a>ii8actioD8j to keep and close a ledger for a conceriv >N*\Wi ow^^^i^^^^^ 
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more proprietors, aud to familiarize himself with the forms and usesoi 
commercial paper. . lu the second, third, and fourth quarters the papil 
was required to apply the rules previously learned iu working several 
long aud difficult sets without the aid of a text-book. The pupils were 
required to make out all the necessary business forms for each trans- 
action, such as checks, notes, drafts, deeds, bonds, and invoices. 

The design of the course is to prepare the pupil for the more 
advanced and technical work of the second year and to enable him 
with slight study and direction to comprehend and keep intelligently 
any system of books likely to be met with in practice. To this end he is 
not required to memorize exact business forms, but is taught to reason 
for himself, to analyze complex transactions, and to think accurately 
and methodically on commercial subjects. 

Second year class, — Number of pupils, 125. 

The work of the second year class was a continuation of the double- 
entry method. The practical exercises in Goodwin's Business Manual 
were first taken up and gone over carefully during the first and second 
quarters that the pui)ils might fully and clearly understand the funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping in all its details. In the third and 
fourth quarters pupils were given ample training in difficult journal 
entries. They were required to rectify deranged ledgers, to work an 
internal-revenue set, to make balance sheets, and to originate entries 
and sets of books suited to different kinds of business. Throughout the 
course pupils were required to draw the different forms of business 
paper arising out of the transactions. 

ENGLISH. 

First-year class, — ^^Tumber of pupils, 346. 

In the first-year class in English, Lockwood's English Lessons was 
used as the text-book during the first quarter, especial attention being 
given to the chapters on sentences, common errors in the use of English, 
punctuation, capitals, and composition. 

This was supi)lemented by much oral and written composition, chiefly 
description, especial attention being paid to structure (or outlining) and 
expression. Some work was also done in reproduction and paraphras- 
ing, and many exercises given in writing business letters and business 
forms. 

The second quarter's work was chiefly in narration. 'No text-book 
was used, but rules and priucij^les taken from Genung, A. S. Hill, J. D. 
Hill, Scott and Denney's Paragraph Writing, and W. B. Powell's How 
to Write were given the classes and used as a guide in written work 
and in criticism. Irving's Legend of Sleepy Hollow was read, outlined, 
and portions selected to illustrate rules and serve as a guide in narra- 
tion. Careful attention was given to paragraph structure and the 
development of topics. 

During the third quarter exposition was taught. Kules taken from 
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same authorities as above were applied to all work. The BnbjiBcts 
:ten upon were, as far as possiblq, closely connected with book- 
ping and business practice, and much outside work was required in 
[dying the subjects assigned. 

The work of the fourth quarter was founded on Webster's Oration on 

dams and Jefterson. Biographies were written and the work was 

tudied for style, paragraph structure, figures of speech, etc. Histor- 

cal setting and allusions were carefully studied and the whole work 

carefiilly outlined. Essays were written upon subjects suggested by 

the Oration and the pupils encouraged to commit to memory what they 

considered to be the best part of the Oration, giving reason^ for their 

selection and writing a paraphrase on that portion. 

During the third and fourth quarters one recitation a week was given 
to oral work upon topics ixom the newspapers, these topics being 
assigned several days before the recitation and the class being expected 
to prepare, from the papers, a talk upon the subjects assigned to be 
given orally from brief notes. In connection with this a bulletin board 
of news was kept in each room. 

The aim was throughout the course to cultivate the pupils' power of 
oral and written expression. 
Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 130. 

The energy of the teacher was directed toward developing the pupil's 
I)ower of oral and written expression. Clear thought is the natural 
precursor of clear language. In order to foster logical mental proc- 
esses, the pupils were encouraged to give careful attention to simple 
objects, events and ideas. 

The first and second quarters were devoted to description and narra- 
tion, these forms of composition being studied both in principle and 
practice. This work was supplemented by the study of Irving's Sketch 
Book, by paraphrases, abstracts, and amplification of poems and other 
selections by standard authors. 

The third and fourth quarters were given to the study of exposition. 
Special care was put upon paragraphing. As illustrating this work 
Webster^s Eeply to Hajme and the Bunker Hill Oration were read. 
Later, Macaulay^s Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Olive were 
made the subject of careful investigation into diction, figures, style, 
and paragraphing. 

SHORTHAND. 

First year class. — ^Number of pupils, 330. 

The first book studied by the first-year pupils was Barnes's Shorthanf 
Manual. This book was used because it presents the Pitman systei 
of shorthand in a clear and concise manner. Particular attention wr 
paid to the pronunciation of the important sounds of the Englif 
language and the logical development of the subject, so that shorthai 
in the first year of the school is made not only a practical study, b 
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also a traiuiDg of the miud. Much attention was paid to neatness and 
carefol arrangement of all work^ 

The pupils commenced the study of the Rei)orters' Companion about 
the beginning of the third quarter. In connection with the study of 
the word signs and phrases, they were required to write in shorthand 
and transcribe on the typewriter two of the essays in the book, embody- 
ing all of tlie important principles of the subject. A number of letters 
were dictated during the fourth quarter. Much attention was paid to 
the legibility of the notes, the pupils being required to read or transcribe, 
criticise, correct, and practice all matter written by them, thus encour- 
aging careful work and giving all an opportunity to make accurate 
notes and transcriptions. 

Second-year class. — ^Number of pupils, 123. 

The work began with a general review of principles, followed by a 
course in business letters; this in turn was succeeded by a very prac- 
tical drill in parliamentary proceedings, pupils assuming the character 
of members of a parliamentary body while reading their notes. After 
this, general law work was dictated, varied occasionally by other busi- 
ness forms. Each pupil was required to transcribe on the typewriter 
as large a part of his shorthand notes as time would allow, thus combin- 
ing in teaching shorthand and typewriting. 

Throughout the entire course the endeavor was to obtain accuracy 
and neatness rather than speed, but at the end of the course pupils 
were able to write with sufficient rapidity to take ordinary office dicta- 
tion. This is proved by the large proportion of graduates who obtained 
positions as typewriters and stenographers soon after leaving school. 

Besides the economical value of the subject and its excellence as a 
source of mental discipline, the pupils, as a rule, have been much 
improved in spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, and the formal requi- 
sites of composition. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Second-year class. — Number of i^upils, 124. 

The object of this study is to present many facts of practical value 
bearing upon the active commercial questions of the day. 

After a brief review of mathematical, physical, and descriptive geog- 
raphy, the staple commodities of the world's commerce were considered 
at length. The industries and commerce of the United States were 
studied in detail, and those of other countries in the order of the impor- 
tance of their commerce with the United States. 

The only change in the plan of study was, if possible, to give greater 
prominence to the questions of the day as affecting the development of 
the commerce of the United States. The commercial treaties of Bassia 
with Germany, the rapid development of Argentine as a wheat coun- 
try, the cotton production of India and Egypt, affairs in Brazil and in 
Bluefields were among the subjects discussed in class. Mere memoriz- 
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ing of facts was discouraged, as the data of this study are constantly 
changing. The students were required to account, as far as possible, 
for the rapid decline of commerce in some sections' of the world and 
its growth in others, thus developing their reasoning faculties and 
powers of selection and comparison. Much original work on topics 
assigned was required. 

Thanks are due to various bureaus of the Government for continued 
courtesy in sending their publications. The consular reports, partic- 
ularly, have been of great service. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. ^ 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 124. 

The object of this course is to give every student, as a possible busi- 
ness man, such a knowledge of the principles of law as every man of 
affairs should possess. 

No change of any importance was made in the plan of study during 
the past year. If possible, during the coming year more attention will 
be paid to the law of real property. Eenting, leasing, and other law 
forms of the District will be used to familiarize the student with the 
method of drawing appropriate papers. The plan followed this year 
was as follows : After study of the sources from which law is derived the 
relations of national and state law and of constitutional, statute, and 
common law were studied. The study of the law of contracts in its 
application to commercial paper, agency, insurance, partnership, trans- 
portation, and the law of common carriers followed. On a statement of 
certain hypothetical facts the students were required, to draw the 
papers appropriate to the case, in order to acquaint themselves with the 
forms of the more common business papers and contracts. In those 
cases in which no established forms were necessary the necessity cf 
clearness of statement and freedom from ambiguity was insisted upon. 
Recent important decisions in commercial law were discussed in class, 
and the students were required to give, if possible, the principles upon 
which these decisions were based. After a general review of each 
topic their knowledge was tried by a series of test cases and the reason 
required for the answers given. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

The work in drawing embraced both free-hand and mechanical 
exercises. 

The free-hand drawing of the first year consisted chiefly of pencil 
sketches of geometric solids, vases, doorways, towers, etc., always 
directly from the objects themselves. The second year free-hand work 
was done chiefly in charcoal, from casts. 

The instrumental work in the first year comprised geometric prob- 
lems, orthographic projections, and architectural drawingsi^^n the sec- 
ond year, orthographic projections, mechaiucal perspecfiv^and simple 
machine drawings. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

First-year c^«.— Number of pupils, 340. 

Since most of the pupils had acquired a fixed style of handwriting | 
no efibrt was made to follow any one system of penmanship, bat the 
endeavor was chiefly to give the pupils ease in writing legibly and with 
a fair degree of speed. During parts of the course common busmess 
forms were used as matter for practice. 

SPELLING. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 340. 

As a separate subject, spelling was taught one hour a week in each 
section. The object of the instruction was to cultivate a habit of quick 
and accurate observation and a pride in correct spelling. The teacher 
made her own spelling book, suitable to the needs of the class, from 
lists furnished by the teachers of the various subjects. There has 
been a decided improvement in the spelling of the pupils during the 
last year, due largely to the earnest efforts of teachers of all subjects 
to remedy the defect, as well as to the regular spelling lessons. 

TYPEWRITING. 

First- year class. — ^Number of pupils, 225. 

The work of the first-year pupils consisted of typewriting for the 
first two quarters the exercises contained in Barnes's Typewriting 
Manual, fingering and arrangement of work receiving special attention. 
Pupils were gradually taught the name and uses of various parts of 
the machine, and each pupil was required to clean his machine about 
once every two weeks. The last two quarters were occupied in tran- 
scribing shorthand notes: first, a list of the rules and suggestions 
relating to typewriting work, then a transcription of letters and 
speeclies dictated by the shorthand teacher. The object of the work 
was to attain neatness and accuracy. 

Pupils were required to present papers that were as nearly perfect 
as possible. 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 134. 

The work of the second-year pupils consisted almost entirely of the 
transcription of shorthand notes. This transcription included speeches 
and parliamentary proceedings, letters, and legal forms. To insure 
neatness and care on the part of the pupil, he was required to make a 
carbon copy of all work done by him, and to present his work to the 
teacher neatly and properly bound iind indorsed. 

GENERAL. 

For the second-year boys of the Business school a debating club was 

organized in the early part of the third quarter. The design was to 

encourage fluency in oral discourse, and, by means of members' fees, to 

obtain a library of current literature. T\ii» cMo N?«kS» ^«mfe^ w\.^^^<5?l^ 
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by the students; officers, committees, bills, and magazines being left 
entirely to their own selection. The interest in these debates and the 
improvement in the oratorical ability of the pupils insure the con- 
tinuance of the club. 

A similar organization, consisting of twenty of the first-year girls, 
existed during the last half of the school year. The members of this 
Bociety attained such fluency of expression and ease of bearing that they 
gave a very creditable debate at one of the school entertainments. 

An analogous society existed among the second-year girls, sup- 
plementary to the commercial geography class, for the study of 
current topics. This class was held once a week, consisting of all the 
girls in the second year. They were divided into sections. Each section 
in turn was required to take charge for the hour, furnish subjects for 
discussion, and answer all questions on the subject discussed. The 
interest manifested was very great, and many formed the habit of 
reading the newspapers intelligently and connecting events occurring 
now with the past history of our own and other nations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The successful competitors for the scholarships, the gifts of the 
school, allotted by competitive examination and for superior rank 
throughout the course, were as follows : 

Miss Anna 0. Kelton, of the Central high school, received the Ken- 
dall scholarship at Columbian University, from the combined results of 
her school record and competitive examination. 

Miss Daisy M. Bartlett, of the Eastern school, received a scholarship 
in the Womans' College, Baltimore, the award being determined on the 
record received at the high school. 

Miss E. E. House, of the Central high school, received the King 
scholarship at Dickinson College on the basis of her school record. 

Mr. J. W. Hart, of the Eastern high school, was e^awarded the 
National medical scholarship upon his record in the school. 

The Georgetown medical scholarship was not assigned. 

LIBRARY. 

The library was opened for the use of pupils about the 1st of Octo- 
ber. " Library Instructions " at once aroused enthusiasm, and each day 
of the year which ensued has demonstrated the fact that the library is 
regarded by pupils as the most attractive department of the school. At 
the Central scliool $400 were expended for new books, at the Eastern, 
$200, at the Western, $200, and at the Business school, $200. A con- 
tinuation of this generous policy is most earnestly recommended. Until 
the free public library shall be established and well equipped, the need 
of school libraries is imperative. No expenditure of school money 
brings a larger educational return. 

Most of the proceeds of the entertainments gvyen \>y \Xiek^x\&Vafe.^^ 
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school this year were applied to the purchase of a piano. About $175, 
however, was expended in obtaining dictionaries and gazetteers for the 
various sections. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Nine companies of cadets, forming a regiment, were organized at 
the beginning of the school term. The Central school had four com- 
panies, the Eastern two, tlie Western one, and the Business two. 

The comi)etitive drill was held this year at the National Baseball 
Park, Seventh and Boundary streets. The drill occupied two days, the 
Second Battalion drilling on May 24, and the First Battalion on May 
25. Company D, of the first Battalion, was determined the "prize'* 
company and was presented with the prize flag and ribbons at the close 
of the drill. 

The final drill and dress parade of the cadets took place on the White 
Lot on June 13. The Marine Band was in attendance, and the firings - 
were executed with blank cartridges, each cadet being provided with | 
twenty rounds. 

LECTURES. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

September 28, Mr. W. B. Powell addressed all high-school teachers 
on Development of Mental Strength. 

Eev. John Coleman, of New York, lectured to pupils on February 13 
on England, Some Literary Places, and Some Antiquities. 

March 15, Mr. W. B. Powell spoke to the teachers of the high schools 
on the English Yerb. 

During the months of February and March Prof. C. Fontaine deliv- 
ered a series of French lectures at the Central high school. 

Dr. William Bernhardt gave a series of lectures at the Eastern hlg^ 
school during^the month of March on the most characteristic phases ^^ 
German literature in the nineteenth century. 

EASTERN SCHOOL. 

Prof. Charles E. Munroe, of Columbian University, gave a ma^** 
interesting talk to the pupils of the school on the subject. The Applied' 
tion of Chemistry in General, and Explosives. Professor Munroe's inte^' 
est in the school has been further manifested by his offer of a gold med^-* 
of honor to be awarded to the student of the Washington High SchoC^^ 
who shall pass the best examination in chemistry for admission to OoJ' 
umbian University next year. 

Prince John Nouri, archdeacon of Babylon, visited the school an^ 
spoke upon the subject of Ancient Eemains in the East, and expressed 
his great pleasure in observing the workings of educational systems itx 
America. 

Prof. L. D. Lodge, of Columbian University, gave an inspiring talk 
to pupils upon the subject, The Yalue of a Study of the Classics. 
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WESTERN SCHOOL, 

October 27, Rev. Dr. Post, missionary to Syria, lectured upon Pal- 
estine. 

November 6, Mr. B. H. Warner delivered a practical address upon 
"What to do in Emergencies. 

January 10, Professor Bigelow lectured upon the work of the Weather 
Bureau. 

February 5, Rev. Mr. Langille lectured upon Las Casas and the 
Indians. 

February 12, Rev, Mr. Coleman lectured upon Cathedral Towns in 
England. 

February 19, Dr. Clara Bliss Finley talked to the girls upon Health 
as the Outgrowth of Dress Reform. 

March 21, Miss Adelia Gates gave an interesting lecture upon The 
Two Arcadias. 
April 24, Professor Monroe lectured upon What's in a Wood Pile. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

. December 22, the pupils assembled in the exhibition hall for Christ- 
mas entertainment. Music and reading and recitations composed the 
f program. 

I January 24, rhetoricals were given in the hall. Scenes from Merchant 
of Venice and Pyramus and Thisbe were given. 

February 28, a party of Esquimaux, in charge of Colonel Bruce, vis- 
ited the school, giving a brief exhibition of songs, native speeches, etc., 
in the exhibition hall. 

March 21, the lirsfc of a series of musicales was given in the hall. Com- 
positions of Chopin and Schubert were rendered. 

April 11, a second musicale was given in the hall. Compositions of 
Schumann and Gounod were rendered. 

June 14, a Latin entertainment was given by pupils of the third and 
wrth year classes. Characters and scenes from Virgil were repre- 
sented. 

EASTERN SCHOOL. 

Ou April 26 exercises were held in commemoration of the anniver- 
®*i*y of the battle of Lexington. After appropriate exercises on the 
part of the pupils, addresses were made by Mr. W. B. Powell, super- 
^tendent of schools, and Mr. H. D. Slater, of Public Opinion. After 
*^© exercises Mr. Slater organized, from among the pupils, a Current 
■^^pic Association, which has done good work. 

The entertainment just before the Christmas holidays, given l)y the 
pupils of the school, included a rendition of scenes from As You Like 
tt and Much Ado About Nothing. By invitation of Dr. A. H. Witmer, 
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the entertainment was repeated three weeks later for the pleasure of 
the inmates of St. Elizabeth's Asylum. 

On Jane 1 an entertainment was given with the assistance of tlie 
Washington Shakespeare Club, who, with generous courtesy, aided the 
school in the presentation of a burlesque. 

The third-year class held class-day exercises on the evening of June 
20th in the school hall. The preparations evinced remarkable enter- 
prise. The programme presented by members of the class and other 
persons interested in school work was of a high order of interest. 

It should be added that on Tuesday mornings, at the regular assem* 
bling of the school for opening exercises in the exhibition hall, there 
have been speeches given by members of the graduating classes on 
subjects which they themselves have chosen and on which they have 
prepared original productions. 

WESTERN SCHOOL. 

October 24, Mr. Arthur Mayo gave a piano recital in the hall. 

December 19 and 20, an entertainment was given by the students to 
increase the piano fund. As it was found impossible to use the Curtis 
Hall for the entertainment, through the courtesy of the trustees of Lin- 
thicum Institute, Linthicum Hall was secured for two nights without 
charge. 

December 22, appropriate Christmas exercises were held in the hall. 

April 2, the annual Dickens party took place. One hundred and 
thirty students appeared in costume, representing characters from all 
of Dickens's novels. The stage program consisted of the introduc- 
tion of the characters by Miss Etta Hanger, the reading of selections 
from Dickens by Mrs. J. H. Walton, and solos by Miss Cecilia SuUivan. 
At its conclusion refreshments were served, the pupils and their guests 
enjoying the time socially till 11 o'clock. 

May 11, a musicale was given for the benefit of the Teachers' Annu- 
ity and Aid Association by Mr. Arthur Mayo, pianist, Mr. Anton Kas- 
par, violinist, and Miss Cecilia Sullivan, soprano. 

June 20, appropriate closing exercises were held in the hall. Dr. A. 
D. Mayo delivering the address. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, the principals of the branch sohools. Miss Westcott, 
Mr. Sites, Mr. Davis, and myself, wish to express our appreciation of 
the many kindnesses of the superintendent, and of the numerous cour- 
tesies shown the schools and to us by Mr. J. J. Darlington, chairman of 
the high and normal school committee, and his associates, Mr. J. W- 
Wheipley, Mr. J. H. Wilson and Mr. P. T. Bowen. 
Very respectfully, 

F. E. Lane. 
June 30, 1894. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, June 30^ 1894. 
Dear Sib: The following report of the work of the Washington 
)rmal School for the year ending Jnne 30, 1894, is herewith respect- 
lly submitted: 

The aim of this institution, stated in the most general manner, is to 
ipply the primary grades of the public schools with trained teachers. 
. is here that pupil-teachers are carefully prepared to take the young 
lildren of this whole city in their first little journey into the worlds 
) is the primary teacher who initiates them into definite purposeful 
abits of thought and of action. He it is who must abound in informa- 
on, knowledge, culture, and professional skill in order to make the 
eginning of education a sure foundation for strong and right develop- 
lent thereafter. It is the office of the normal school to strengthen and 
Qcrease the knowledge of the pupil-teachers, to broaden their culture,. 
bud to train them into professional power for this important work. 

In addition to this, in order to teach the primary grades intelligently 
lud economically, the young teacher must have a thorough under- 
standing of the relations existing among the different parts of the 
school system. He must know the bearings of the lower grades upon 
the higher ones, upon the high school, and upon life beyond the average 
school term, so that each day's endeavor may cast its weight strongly 
and practically for future ability and power to the pupil. It is a part 
of the function of the normal school to lead its pupil teachers to a clear 
understanding of the relations to one another of the different parts of 
the entire system. 

Still further, the primary teacher must know the spirit of the par- 
ticular system of which he is a part. This he must possess to enable 
kirn to interpret and to execute plans in accord with the purpose of 
the directive power, thus doing his part to make the system a perfect 
unit of harmony and strength. One of the offices of the normal school 

• 

18 to place its pupil teachers in touch with this spirit which marks and 
shapes the work of the schools. 

This, in outline, is the purpose and function of the normal school. 
Its direct influence upon the character of the entire community gives 
It an importance which bespeaks for it all the conditions for a success- 
fol issue. These conditions are, first, the sources of strength within 
Itself, which result from perfect adaptation of plan to the purj)ose for 
^hich it exists. They are shown, in general, by its organization, by 
the time allowed for the work, and by the character and efficiency of 
the teachers chosen to conduct the school. Again, there are, aside 
from this inherent means of strength, certain external sources of power 
without the use of which this most important department sustains 
neavy loss. A normal school holds certain relations to the other 
"ranches of the system of which it is a part. The recognition of these 
delations facilitates its work and increases its usefulness. 
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The fact that its pupil teachers are being prepared to execute and to 
I)erpetuate the educational ideas maintained by the head of that sys- 
tem, gives it the place closest to that directive power for the perfect 
understanding of those ideas since they are to form the basis of the 
training of these pupil-teachers. The normal school must stand close 
to the head for direction, for inspiration as well, for immediate knowl- 
edge of all progressive measures and of all reformative actions, since it 
is yearly sending out the means by which the controlling powa 
materializes its plan. 

Products of a normal school are scattered throughout a system 
applying their professional training with greater or less power. These 
teachers receive supervision and direction at the hands of certain 
officials whose duty it is to so direct and supervise. This body of 
supervisors can do much toward increasing the efficiency of a normal 
fichool and toward eventually diminishing its own labor by putting 
itself as a whole into frank and close communication with the head of 
that institution. In this way alone can a knowledge of special require- 
ments and of special delinquencies be secured. In this way alone can 
a normal school meet the demands made upon it with any great degree 
of exactness. 

When in a city system of schools pupils pass from a high school into 
a normal school there are definite relations existing between the heads 
of these institutions the acknowledgment of which as a basis for 
action secures a body of pupils for training comparatively free from 
physical, moral, and intellectual blemish, and correspondingly fiill of 
promise to the profession and to the schools. 

With no less than both these internal and external sources of power 
can a normal school live up to the full measure of that for which it was 
oreated and for which it exists. 

OEaANIZATION. 

The normal school for the year just ended was composed of the 
teaching force, the normal class, and the schools for practice in which 
the pupil teachers received an experimental knowledge of their pro- 
fession. Half of the school was placed in the Franklin Building, on 
Thirteentii and K streets KW., and the other half at the Dennison 
Building, on S street NW. The disadvantages of this division have 
not disappeared by trial and time. By this plan the principal of the 
normal school was compelled to duplicate all of her work, teaching one 
section one day and the other section on the day following. 

Eight hours a week were all that could be realized for this teaching? 
an amount of time insufficient by half or more for the accomplishmcii* 
of that which was required. This was a direct loss to the teachers in 
training. Another loss to them, resulting from a division of the school? 
was that they were shut out from the influence and instruction of ^ 
part of the faculty. Some pupil-teachers would have had a much less 
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mbtful success in the normal school if they could have come under 
le influence of just those teachers from whom they were separated, 
11 would have had a much broader, more thorough, more comprehen- 
ve training by the union of the two parts of the school. By direction 
le two sections were kept apart. 

This continued separation gradually developed an exclusiveness, a 
arrowness of spirit on the part of each section, which, surely and 
aturally, passed into a sectional rivalry degrading to the individual 
nd most pernicious in its influence on the unity, the dignity, and the 
trength of the normal school. Another, though slighter, difficulty 
irising from this division was in connection with the assignment of 
he pupil-teachers to the two sections. Each year requests come to 
he principal, and sometimes these are carried past her to the superin- 
;endent, for a change in the assignment to allow pupils to pass into the 
sections to which they were not originally appointed. This readjust- 
Daent always means an unnecessary waste of time and energy, probable 
annoyance, and sometimes final dissatisfaction. 

The normal school, including'the practice department and the class 
of pupil-teachers, numbers about 450 pupils. It is recommended that 
its efficiency be increased by setting apart or constructing a twelve- 
room building for the exclusive use of this department of the school 
system. 

TEACHERS. 

The teaching corps was the same as that of the preceding year. This 
consisted of the principal of the school, two training teachers, and four 
practice teachers. Instruction in the special subjects of music, health, 
and drawing was given to the normal class by the general directors of 
these subjects or by their assistants. This seemed a sufficiently strong 
force. A larger number of teachers, by more constant supervision of 
^h pupil-teacher, would have secured more polished work, but this 
^ould have resulted, doubtless, in a sacrifice of strength to the teachers 
receiving training. 

PUPILS. 

Kfby-two pupils were admitted to the normal school upon the regu- 
larly prescribed terms of admission — graduation from the high school 
and the successful outcome of a competitive examination. Forty-nine 
^ere graduated. 

APPLIANCES. 

In the normal school subjects should be presented in ways that have 
grown out of a psychological basis. This must be done by all of the 
teachers at all times, so that the pupil-teachers may have, both by 
^ect and by indirect teaching, the foundation and example for the 
^ight professional habit in this direction. For much of this work appli- 
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ances in the form of apparatus for experimentation, charts^ and book» 
are needed. 

Along this line the normal school was somewhat destitute, its equip- 
ment consisting of two microscopes, a few physiological models, and 
not more than half a dozen books of any value to it. This meageme» 
of supply crippled the work of the school by causing delay, misplace- 
ment, or abandonment of work through a failure to secure proper 
apparatus, or a failure to secure it when needed. Simple appliances for 
experiments in elementary physics, a larger supply of microscopes, and 
a small library of good books for the exclusive use of the school would 
economize time and increase the scope and thoroughness of the wort 

NORMAL CLASS WORK. 

The work in the class room was divided into the following parts: 

(1) Testing and reviewing knowledge of facts. 

(2) Synthesizing parts to build entireties and analyzing these to determine lelfl' . 
tions and interdependence of parts. 

(3) Establishing a practical psychological basis of teaching. 

(4) Making a course of study. 

(5) Discussing ways and means of presenting subjects. 

The first of these points consisted of a study and a review of the 
subjects taught in the grades of the public schools. Wherever 
knowledge of any subject, or part of a subject, was either wanting or 
uncertain, wherever the foundations had been laid by didactic work^ 
the defect was made good by development or re-presenting to renew and 
strengtlieu the weakened impression. Much work of this kind wa* 
found necessary. Knowledge from the student's standpoint usually 
falls far short when considered from the teacher's point of view. The 
logical, scientific treatment of nature study in the graded school* 
increased the academic work of the normal school, as many of the pupil 
teachers had not taken the nature subjects in the high school. 

Language, in its two divisions of composition and grammar; geogra- 
phy, including a study of botany, zoology, outlines of geology, and 
weather phenomena; arithmetic, reading, spelling, and penmanshipr 
with the special subjects of music, health, and drawing, were taught in 
the normal school. 

The second point of study consisted of gathering the divisions of a 
subject into a logical unit, the relations of whose parts were studied 
to give the pupil-teachers the power to determine values, to distinguisli 
essentials from nonessentials, and to give them a sense of proportioUj 
making a basis for balanced symmetrical plans and execution. The 
larger relations binding subjects together were studied, giving rise to 
an appreciation of unification of work. 

The third point, which was almost wholly experimental in its treat- 
ment, was considered as exhaustively as the time allowed for it and the 
practical issues warranted. It consisted of a study of the two source* 
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Lnformation — original and derived — ^in their nature, and their value 
d. place in the education of the child. Attention to the most obvious 
ations existing between the mind and body of the child^ with the 
actical bearing of this knowledge upon teaching, was followed by a 
ort study of the nature and development of the mental faculties in 
eir relation to education. It seemed best to put the pupil-teachers, 

much as possible, in contact with the child mind as their source of 
formation. A few simple books on pedagogy were read by the class 
With a knowledge of the subject-matter and a practical, everyday 
aowledge of the mind of the child, as a basis, the pupil-teachers 
lanned a course of study which was compared with the one used 
1 the schools for the sake of measuring and confirming their theoretical 
rork. 

Methods were given chiefly by means of lessons followed by an 
malysis of these to determine their purpose, the parts composing the 
rabject, the relative value of these parts and the unity, or singleness 
)f purpose, shown in the work. Suggestive lessons were frequently 
^ven by different members of the faculty. 

The amount to be accomplished, the division of the school, and the 
Jhortness of the course narrowed the work of the school to a prepara- 
tion for teaching in the first five grades only. It seems necessary that 
the pupil-teachers be trained to teach in all of the grades of the school 
system. 

THE PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 

This department was composed of ten schools. By increasing the 
number of first grades from two to four the facilities for practice in 
the grade to which most of the graduates are assigned were corre- 
spondingly increased. The remaining six schools were made up, two 
schools in each of the grades, from the second to the fourth, inclusive. 
All of these were taught by the pupil-teachers under the direction and 
supervision of the training and practice teachers. Every pupil had 
practice in the first grade and in at least two of the others. The train- 
ing teachers, by dividing classes and in various other ways, greatly 
increased the opportunities for practice for the pupil-teachers. The 
^ork of the practice schools corresponded to that of the same grades of 
fte other city schools. The condition of the pupils in this department 
It the end of the year was satisfactory, comparing very favorably with 
that of children taught outside of the normal school. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The closing exercises were simple and informal, and were therefore 
^rrespondingly pleasant. Pupils of the school, with their immediate 
Wends, the faculty of the normal school, the superintendent and other 
ttiembers of the board of education, the supervisors, and a few others, 
"net at the Franklin school, when addresses by Hon. W. B. Powell, Dr. 
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F. E. Lane, Mr. J. T. Freeman, and Dr. A. H. Witmer, with music by Mr^ 
Anton Kaspar and Mr. Arthur Mayo, gave pleasure, encouragement^ 
and commendation to the graduating class. The diplomas were given 
by Dr. A. H. Witmer. 

On behalf of our faculty, permit me to make grateful acknowledg- 
ments for your interest in the normal school. 
Respectfully, 

Ida Gilbert Mtebs, Principal. 
Hon. W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



DRAWING. 



Washington, D. C, June 30j 1894. 

Dear Sir : The school year of 1893-'94 was such a busy one for 
teachers that art had something of a struggle. I think, however, it 
will be conceded that it suffered no loss anywhere, while in some parts 
of the course unusually good results were secured. 

The principal effort of the year was directed toward putting new life 
into representation. The observation and expression of light and 
shade had the previous year been thoroughly incorporated into the 
course from the fifth to the eighth grade, both inclusive. It was felt to 
be necessary while keeping this work up to the standard already 
attained to enlarge the scope of representation, which was in danger of 
falling into lines of work that were too restricted. This was being 
remedied in lower grades through the application of drawing to scienco 
work. It had also been accomplished in construction and decoration 
through its application to that part of the work which is technically 
known as manual training. Much was accomplished in this most 
important field of work. Gratifying results in plant forms, the variety 
of subjects represented in modeling, and the drawing of groups of 
objects of various kinds in the schoolroom all gave evidence of prog- 
ress in this direction. 

Yet the general result was too largely that the pupil believed h^ 
could draw nothing but the special objects that he had been taugMto 
draw, and if requested to represent something else failed to apply 
acquired skill or knowledge of principles. 

The attempt to more effectually counteract this tendency was initi- 
ated by a series of lessons given to teachers suggesting methods of 
training that it was hoped would lead to the desired result. 

Without going into the details of the methods suggested, it may ^^ 
sufficient to say that the first was by means of observation lessons ott 
the geometric solids, in various positions. These lessons included oral 
expression and rapid sketching on blackboard and paper. 

The second was the immediate application of that which had beeni 
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lined through work on the solids to objects in the schoohroom, as 
side window shutters, doors, pictures, and corners of the room. 
The third exercise consisted of drawings made from the windows of 
le school building. There is scarcely a schoolroom window in Wash- 
igton from which some subject can not be selected for study, as tower, 
teeple, gable, balcony, or an entire building, simple in construction and 
rith surroundiDgs that are picturesque. Sometimes the corner of a 
ence or wall supplies the subject. This, of course, is individual work 
rat often a whole section can be employed in this way at one time, as 
he pupils need not be entirely confined to their own schoolroom. An 
exercise of this kind has the advantage of being, when it is desired, 
inder the direct supervision of the teacher. 

The fourth exercise was the making of drawings at home, accompany- 
ing each when presented with a written description of the position of 
the observer and other important data. 

In the spring outdoor sketches were encouraged. In many schools 
they were required. Sometimes a class was taken out by the regular 
or a special teacher. In some instances pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades were allowed to go in small groups in the immediate 
vicinity of the building to return in an hour with sketches. 

Twenty-four meetings of teachers were held in connection with this 
vork, four in each of the six city divisions. 

Eighteen lessons were given for third and fourth grade teachers on 
the illustrative drawing connected with the science work of these grades. 
These lessons were given in the normal schookooms by use of materials 
provided for normal school instruction. 

Two meetings of fifth-grade teachers were held, one at the Franklin 
and the other at the Towers school, for considering the cultivation of 
the color sense. In the color work I was greatly aided by the charm- 
^^ little book, issued by the Prang Educational Company, entitled 
Suggestions for Instruction in Color. Directions and suggestions for 
first, second, and third grade work were given in three of the series of 
inonthly meetings held by the supervisor of primary grades. 

After consultation it was thought desirable to provide a course in 
drawing for the schools consisting of different grades, for the purpose 
of economizing time in teaching the subject. It was found that the 
teachers of these schools were unable to coordinate the graded work for 
Pi*ofitable presentation to several grades at a time, because they were 
^0 strongly inclined to keep separate the work of each grade. 

The use of Prang's shorter course as a text-book seemed to be the 
^est solution of the problem, and this was accordingly adopted for 
ungraded schools. In the application of this new scheme one or two 
-Xceptions were made in schools containing only seventh and eighth 
^ades, but it is questionable whether these concessions were advisable. 

Three meetings of the teachers of each of the two divisions were 
l^^d during the year. 
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HIGH SOHOOLS. 

Before the pablication of this report a new arrangement of the conrse 
of study in the high schools will be in use. By this new conrse the pupils 
of the first and second years will be given general art culture, by con- 
necting their exercises in free-hand and instrumental drawing with 
both historic and modern art forms, through lectures, bibliography^ 
study at the museum and art gallery, and study of the best examples 
of architecture and ornaments furnished by our surroundings. 

In the third and fourth years the study itself and the course are pat 
upon an elective basis in accordance with the high-school curricalam, 
which provides different courses of study for those having different 
aims in life. In planning the drawing course we have endeavored to 
meet all demands so far as they have reference to definite lines of work 
and can be harmonized with the general organization of the school. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The course in illustrative drawing given to the pupils of the normal 
school was made to coincide with the science work as to the order in 
which the subjects were taken up. 

The subjects were buds, branches, foliage, and fruits, from nature; 
insects from living and preserved specimens; birds from stuffed speci- 
mens; domestic animals from living specimens in the schoolroom and 
home observation; other animals from studies at the Zoological Garden 
and the museum; the human figure from life; geographical work fipona 
observation during excursions made for this purpose. These subjects 
were studied as to parts, wholes, and environment. 

As one end to be attained was facility of expression with the chalh 
on the blackboard, these were the materials principally used, the draw 
ings being made directly from the objects or from pencil memoranda oi 
field observations. 

Charcoal charts on paper, to show development or environment, wer€ 
also made for use in the schoolroom. 

The pupils gave evidence of very decided improvement at the close 
of the year. 

A fear has been growing in the minds of many persons that there is 
a tendency in our public schools to give too little attention to the art 
idea, as it is designated; that courses of study are merely courses of 
study in drawing subservient to manual industries or scientific work, 
as the case may be. 

It seems to me that the general trend of work in our schools is in the 
opposite direction. We are and have always been confronted with this 
danger in some form. It comes not so much from courses of study ^ 
from the lack of art culture in those who carry them out. 

The art idea is a spirit that with its magic touch infuses life into the 
dead form, and unless either teacher or pupil possess it, it will not be 
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nparted through or received from auy course of study. Our hope is 
1 the general increase of this culture, which touching both teacher and 
>upil is gradually raising the standard. 

That this increase has been marvelous anyone who can look back- 
ivard twenty years must acknowledge. The growth of the art idea in 
ihe Washington schools has been so marked that I think we need not 
fear its elimination. Onr special teachers love the art for its own sake, 
and do not cease to study for their own advancement while teaching. 
Many of the regular teachers have, because of their love of the subject, 
supplemented their high and normal school training by study iji the 
art schools. 

The latest fear expressed is from the increase of science work in the 
schools and the dread of a too exclusive study from the natural instead 
of the art form. This last dread seems a little strange when we con- 
sider that the almost universal advice given by the artist to the student 
is to go to nature. It is true there is danger here as everywhere, but I 
thiuk less than in the mechanical copying of art forms whose subtle 
spirit the pupil does not feel, and whose perfect forms he has not skill 
to imitate. 

The child is at least nearer to a life that he feels, and feeling it he 
will be more apt to give some expression to it, imperfect though it 
may be. 

The long training of the hand and the fine culture necessary to the 
reproduction and appreciation of a standard example of fine art would 
seem to imply that these studies as examples for drawing should be 
taken up at a later stage of development. It is not my present purpose, 
however, to discuss this question. The subject I have in hand is the 
development of the art idea through nature study. Having asserted 
that the art idea is developed through nature study as conducted in 
our Washington schools, I have been asked to explain how. 

I would premise that the result of nature study is that the child, 
through observation, gains a knowledge of the structure of plants and 
animals which are subjects of daily observation and becomes interested 
in their homes, habits, and perfect adaptation to environment ; he is also, 
through excursions, made acquainted withmany facts relating to the 
formation of the earth's surface and the processes by which such effects 
^I'e produced. He is encouraged and guided to the expression of the 
results of his observation in good English, oral and written, and also 
^^ those childlike conceptions of phenomena which invest all his sur- 
roundings with life and prompt him to weave his ideas into story. 

But there is a graphic language by means of which many of these 
^deas may be expressed, and under the guidance of this study we train 
him iu this form of expression. 

The record is indeed a childish one; he can not make an elaborate and 

^'Gfined drawing that would satisfy an artist or a scientist, for he is 

Jfeither the one nor the other. He is striving to see and struggling to 

express. What shall he be led to do that will show to both scientific 

259a 8 
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draftsman and artist that he has a definite aim — tfie same for which 
they are striving — to express graphically the lea<ling ideas in his mind 
at the time"? 

An example from experience may make this clear: 

The class is studying the formation of soil from rock. They are 
taken where a cut is made through a hill for the purpose of lowering 
the grade of a street. Tlie child actually sees a section that shows tbe 
process of soil formation. lie is also confronted with a bit that an artist 
would be deliglited to portray. The large rocks at the base, the gradual 
breaking up into smaller bits intermingled with soil, the layer of soil, 
with the vegetation crowning all, the roots of the trees and bushes 
struggling through, and the fringe of overhanging vines. As his excur- 
sions are arranged in the spring and fall he sees all this in its most 
beautiful aspect. But the leading idea in his mind, which he is to 
express, is this wonderful transformation of rock to soil. 

An untrained adult would sit down in despair before such a piece of 
work, but we do wrong to imagine this to be the child's condition of mind, 
unless his impulse to express has been suppressed. He says there are 
big stones, and he fearlessly makes them; little ones, and he gets that 
idea down in some shape; he represents the soil or perhaps hesitates 
and informs his teacher that he does not know how to show- this. She 
shows him on her own paper how she would handle the pencil to pro-. 
duQC the effect. If he is advanced enough to feel dissatisfied with his 
drawing he is shown that there is something which he has not seen, as 
that the divisions between the stones are darker than the stones and 
broader than he has made them, etc. 

Or the lesson is in the schoolroom; the subject, leaves. The chil- 
dren have studied leaves. For the drawing lesson the teacher selects 
subjects suited to the capacities of those taught. She asks them tc7 
tell her with the pencil something about the leaf, perhaps simply it^ 
shape or the shape of its stem and midrib, and if the leaf is near th^ 
child, its size. At another time the shape and color, or in a large leaf 
the veins that can be seen at a distance. I will not add more details of 
method. It is evident that the thought in all this work of recording is 
selection and concentration of purpose, without which no artistic expres- 
sion is possible. It is through this power that vague impressions 
become defined, that chaos is resolved into form. 

The highest reach of the graphic art is to express the life in some 
of its manifestations through form and color. How can we better 
begin the cultivation of this power or the appreciation of it in others 
than by calling the attention to its expression in natural forms? This 
flower or leaf is graceful, or its qualities are strength and vigor. 
What is it that gives expression to these qualities, the curvature or 
straightness of the stalk, or the angle at which the flower, or leaf is 
poised ui)()n it? You must get this or your drawing will not express 
the character of the flower or leaf. 

This tree branch, the fixed and rugged character of the older growth, 
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rhe grace and delicacy of the new shoots, the untiring aspiration 
jvhich year by year puts forth new twigs ever striving upward and 
outward; what is it gives this almost human expression? Does your 
drawing, with its straight tapering stems, give any such expression! 
!No; because its character is manifested through its law of growth, and 
that you have not shown. Study this, and you will give life to your 
representation. When the student sees the possibility of thus express- 
ing the inner life of the lower forms of creation he has laid the foun- 
dation for art expression and i>repared his mind, so far as it is capable 
of such preparation, for seeing that the art form has an inner life, the 
ideal of its creator. He will look for it, appreciate it, and search for 
the means employed to express it. 

To aid the imagination in primary work blackboard pictures and 
charts help to show the homes and habits of the insects, birds, and 
other animals studied. Stories are told in connection with these. The 
story is illustrated. 

The children write similar stories, and illustrate them with their own 
sketches. In this work the children are left to express themselves in 
. their own way according to ability already acquired. Their previous 
study of the subject is a great help to them in drawing the forms. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. E. W. Fuller, 

Directress of Drawing. 
W. B. Powell, Superintendent. 

\ MANUAL TRAINING REPORT. 

School year 1893-^94. 

Washington, June 30j 1891. 
Dear Sir : I offer the following general figures and comments con- 
cerning the work of the manual-training department for the year just 
ended: 

Number of boys enrolled in the city shops from the seventh grade at the 

opening of school 880 

dumber of boys enrolled in the city shops from the eighth grade at the 

opening of school 687 

Number of boys enrolled in the high school shops at the opening of school . 195 
Number of boys enrolled in the county shops from grades five to eight at 

the opening of school 142 

Total enrollment at the opening of school 1, 904 

Total enrollment at the close of school 1, 637 

Average enrollment 1, 770 

Cost of maintaining fonr high school shops $1, 776. 94 

Cost per pupil, high school shops, average enrollment, 189 9. 40 

Cost of maintaining ten city grammar school shops 1, 976. 21 

Cost per pupil, city grammar school shops, average enrollment, 1,443 1.36 

Cost o;f maintaining six county shops 199. 09 

Cost per pupil, county shops, average enrollment, 138 1. 44 

Total cost of maintaining all shops, including additions and repairs to 

*ool equipments, and supplies for the year 3, 952. 24 

Cost per pupil, average enroJJiwent, 1,770 '1»'2^ 
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If it were iwssible, I would be glad to present for your review, in 
place of any written report, all the material results ot the individual 
efforts of teachers and pui)ils. These results have astonished and 
delighted parents in hundreds of homes, as well as many friends and 
interested strangers who have \isited our schools, especially duriDgtho 
recent closing days. 

These results^ however, are valuable to the teacher only because tbey 
are evidences of another as real though less nniterial result. That tbis 
latter result exists, and that our system is each year gaining in ability 
to bring it about, 1 can confidently asvsure you. Young men who have 
received our training through the last five or six years of their school 
life here, are now scattered among the many high grade scientific and 
engineering schools. They freely, and in no uncertain terms, allots 
fair share of the credit for their successul preparation and work to tlie 
advantages accruing from the manual training couise. That these 
boys would have succeeded without manual training may be admitted. 
That they could have succeeded as well, could have benefited as fully 
by their subsequent study, could so easily and well have decided upon 
this course of study, they themselves deny. 

There is a still more subtle result evidenced, principally in the cases 
of those who come to us with the greater need of an awakening and a 
reform in the matter of habits, which are the effect of breeding and 
surroundings. Daily the manual training instructor Uas opportunities 
to criticise and correct, opportunities arising largely from the nature 
of the work and seldom presented to the regular teacher. 

Thus in various ways this manual feature of the public school course 
aids the older branches in building up and training solid capacity in 
the pupils, and in ways of its own gives an added value to the curricu- 
um. The day when the intelligent investigator can doubt these state- 
ments, as applied to our Washington schools, is past. Every effort is 
now directed toward increasing, as far as possible, the efficiency of the 
means whereby they are made statements of fact. 

I feel obliged in this connection to earnestly ask that the supervising 
corps give special attention to securing the utmost possible cooperation 
between regular teachers and the manual training instructors. By 
this request I do not mean to imply that such cooperation is generally 
lacking, quite the contrary; but the limit has not, I am sure, been 
reached. Where this personal cooperation of teachers does not exist, 
it is doubtful if, with those boys who need it most, the work of one 
materially assists the work of the other; and it is certain that the 
value, to such boys, of the manual work is reduced to a minimum. 

The work in the grammar-school grades has been carried through ii 
the steady, progressive manner which has characterized it so generally 
for two years past. The teachers are becoming more acute and confi 
dent, and are finding their way to a pedagogical basis for their methods 
of instruction. I would ask for them a substantial increase of salary 
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I kuow of none more {generally deserving, because of their responsibility, 
or the importance and the amount of work done. 

Compared to the quality of the results reached for the first few years 
in the county, the work there is approaching a high state of excellence. 
This isiospecially gratifying, and 1 hope it will be possible at least to 
keep the standard which has been fixed. I wish to recommend the prep- 
aration of different and better facilities at Benning. The removal of 
the shop from the Benning school to the small building on the Ana- 
costia road was a serious setback to all interests concerned, in what 
manner is too obvious to require mention. The best plan for improv- 
ing the conditions, and suggested by the principal of the Benning 
school, is to erect a suitable building on the same lot with the last- 
named school. Such a building could accommodate both shop and 
kitchen, for the objections to the existing situation apply with greater 
force to the cooking school. 

Regarding the introduction of drawings of shop exercises into the 
regular drawing work, it may be said to have been indicative of success 
in future, though not altogether so this year. This was due to the 
generally experimental character of the plan, in part, and in part to 
the lack of experience of both classes of teachers. Many of the draw- 
backs are clearly seen, and therefore the better and easier corrected. 
Further trial will undoubtedly show the value of the idea more fully. 

In the high-school grades of the training the boys have been divided 
into two groups, those taking the work as a minor study for two 
hours a week, and those taking it as a major study for six hours a 
week. The whole number taking it comprised nearly 65 per cent of 
all the boys in the Central high school. Nearly a third of this num- 
ber were in the six-hour group. There could be no better evidence 
that the incorporation of manual training as a prescribed study in the 
most suitable course would prove popular and valuable. It should be 
80 treated as to be equally adapted and valuable to the most talented 
boy who may desire the fullest preparation for advanced work, and to 
him who seeks only to prepare himself *' in a modern way for modern 
conditions." To meet the former requirements it must manifestly be 
kept on the highest possible plane. For the latter, the course can 
readily be made sufficiently elastic to allow a broader, more general 
traiuiDg. 

The standard shown by the results^ in the high-school manual train- 
ing for the past year is high. The changes of teachers in the first-year 
work and the somewhat experimental character of the work of the six- 
bour boys in all ^ears did not permit of more than a consistent 
advance, but the enlargement of the courses was along the right lines, 
and the same policy is advised for another year. The work is con- 
sidered more in detail in the report on manual training in the Central 
bigh school. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. A. ChajMBERLAin, Director. 

W. B. Powell, Siiperintendent, 
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HEALTH EXERCISES. 

Washington, I). C, June 30, 1891 

Dear Sir: There is gratification in submitting this my lifth report 
of health exercises in tlie public schools, feeling that at the end of five 
years one is able to judge of the success and permanency of suf h work. 

It has been our general aim to complement the work of those in 
authority wlio, by giving new commodious buildings, well lighted and 
ventilated, seek to make the schoolroom a place where all the coudi- 
tions are favorable to health ; a place where parents can send their 
children knowing that while at school they are living under healthful 
conditions. 

It has been our special aim to let body growth keep pace with 
growth of mind. The alternation of mental and physical effort, whether 
that physical effort be singing, drawing, modeling, manual traiuiiif:,or 
physical exercises, is most essential to keep the equilibrium between 
mind and body. 

Mere physical exercise however, does not secure that regular, system 
atic training of the body as a whole which we seek in our system of 
health exercises. Singing strengthens the vocal organs and lungs; 
drawing trains the hand and eye; manual training goes farther and 
besides training the eye and hand, strengthens the arm, etc. All such 
work as a uieans of training the whole body is but fragmentary, so to 
our health exercise do we look for fcuch physical work as will round out 
the entire child. 

The value of our system of health exercises in the schoolroom may b< 
brietiy considered under three heads: first, as a means of health; sec 
ond, as a means of mental training; third, as a means of cultivation 

Tending toward health, relief from the constant sitting position i 
obtained, healthful positions are assumed and the habit of holdiui 
them formed, the circulation is quickened, muscles grow and ar 
strengthened, internal organs are indirectly, exercised, and all parts o 
the body are developed equally. 

A series of movements calling into play all the groups of muscleJ- 
these movements being symmetrical and executed with precision, aid 
in bringing about an equal development of the brain desired. Exer 
cise is thereby given to those motor centers which control movement 
By precision the necessary brain center is called into action at will,au( 
by symmetrical movements the corresponding brain centers on each sid' 
of the brain acting together, the two sides are developed equally. Wliei 
conducted as a drill, our health exercises being generally executed t 
words of command or signals, become valuable a^a means of training 
the nerve centers. These centers acting when a movement is made 
when that movement is repeated will act with more exactness, thereb; 
forming habits. Thus control over the muscles and their obedience t 
the will is secured. 

These exercises carefully selected, presented in a methodical way, an 
given with regularity, become an important factor in the work of cult 
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TatioD, the aim of all trae education. Under this head the formation 
of correct habits of poise of body while standing, carriage of the body 
vMle walking, economy of movement essential to grace, quietness of 
manner, all tend to esthetic culture and refinement which are of no small 
import in their reflex effect upon character. 

Each health lesson, containing its set of exercises for each part of the 
body, is planned to occupy about fifteen minutes. These exercises, 
culled from all sources, some original on the part of the health teacher, 
are chosen with special reference to their hygienic value. Much of 
school work being done while sitting at a desk, the physical tendency 
is inward and downward. For this reason exercises which stretch the 
muscles outward and backward are given special importance, thereby 
counteracting the effect of working while sitting. Deep breathing, 
with or without arm movements, is never omitted. Movements which 
bear directly on the internal organs, aiding the involuntary muscles to 
do their work, are given. A group of such exercises, successively 
calling into action the head, trunk, arms, and legs, increasing tlie blood 
supply in these respective parts, constitutes a health lesson. 

lu the first and second grades advantage is taken of children's delight 
iu using the imagination. Pretending to do things which are done 
outside of school makes children happy in the doing. Other move- 
ments have some thought as a basis. These may be the physical 
expression of ideas presented in other lessons of the day. We try to 
have the greatest degree of freedom during the exercise time, and to 
this end encourage an interested playful spirit. In this respect the 
physical exercises of the first two years of school life are a continua- 
tion of the plays and games of the kindergarten, and form a con- 
necting link between them and the precise educational gymnastics 
beginning with the third grade. 

All schools of the same grade receive tlie same instruction and are 
kept together in the work. The lesson sheets continue to be an effect- 
ive means of keeping the class teacher informed as to the amount of 
work to be done and the manner of doing it. After each new lesson 
given by the health teacher, the regular teacher receives personal help. 
Criticism of the review lesson due to faults of the class, are given to 
the class. Helpful suggestions and criticisms of the teacher's method 
are made privately. 

The work is now systematized in regard to positions and signals. 
The nomenclature is settled, so that the teacher having once learned 
the name of a movement or direction, is able to use it on future occa- 
sions, thus making the work easier. The year's work has been marked 
^y a finer grading of exercises. Many given iu years past in higher 
^^ades are now given in lower grades. 

A higher standard each year has been presented, keeping pace with 
the growing powers of the child and the better understanding on the 
part of the teacher. The past year, in all grades above the second. 
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greater precision of movement and perfection in the exercise as a whole 
were insisted on. 

As in every branch of scliool work, the interest depends on tlie 
teachei*. On this interest depends the success of the work. So much 
do we feel this that we bend all our energies to give life and interest 
while instructing, thereby setting an example to the regular teacher. 
So far as we are able to judge, the interest has not decreased. We try 
to cultivate in the school children an intelligent appreciation of the 
value of gymnastics. 

The best work is done in schools in which the teacher, undei:standing 
and appreciating the value of the work, applies it to the daily routine 
of the school, carrying out at all times during the day the lessons taught 
in regard to healthful positions while sitting, deep breathing, rising, 
sitting, standing, and walking. Constantly keeping before their minds 
the ideal high chest, level chin, and straight back, presenting the sub- 
ject in ever-changing new ways, encouraging and enforcing the same, 
can not fail to have its effect upon the present growth and future car- 
riage of our little men and women. Girls have been encouraged and 
urged to have their new school dresses made with loose waists and large 
sleeves so necessary for freedom of movement and the healthful effect 
of exercise. Looking forward to the next year, an exhortation to this 
effect was made by the health teacher in all the sixth and seventh 
grades of the city. 

During the year 496 classes received regular instruction. This rep- 
resents a school population of 20,000 children. If an interruption 
occurred in the program, the lesson was delayed but never omitted. 

The obvious results of such training are that pupils are obeying 
promptly a word of command, executing more accurately, getting more 
control over their muscles, becoming less awkward in movement, 
improving in carriage and moving with quietness. 

It is encouraging to know that the teachers themselves frequently 
remark the difference in x>hyslcal ability between our children and 
those coming from other places. The health teacher is invariably able 
to pick out the child who has not received previous training in this 
work. The improvement has been so gradual that it is doubtful if we 
appreciate how much has been accomplished in the last five years. 

As in my last report I urge the introduction of dumb-bells into all 
eighth grades, and wands into all seventh grades. Such exercises 
would be given to supplement tlie free exercises, thus giving variety 
and added interest and completing our graded course. 

The crying need of our schools today is better fitting desks and seats. 
There can be no doubt that much of the spinal curvature found in adults 
has been produced by faulty writing positions taken in the schoolroom 
during the period of growth. Desks too high or too low, seats too high 
or too low, desks and seatt* not properly placed in regard to each other, 
all jnoduce cramped abnormal positions of the body which, when con- 
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tly assumed tend to become fixed. I would suggest that in extreme 
s of misfits the required seats and desks be changed from one room 
nother. For health and comfort the ideal desks and seats are those 
ih are adjustable and can be adapted to the sitting height of the 
ddual child. I would respectfully recommend that the school- 
jes now being built be famished with adjustable desks and seats, 
tiese buildings the furniture of various manufacturers can be tested 
) their durability and practicability. 

Y the resignation of Miss Coleman who helped to start our work 
contributed much toward its success the corps of health teachers 
a valued member. Miss Holmes, a graduate of the Washington 
nal School, was chosen to succeed Miss Coleman. 
► Miss Squier, Miss Brockett, Miss Oberly, and JMiss Holmes, who 
i so ably carried on the work under my direction, my grateful 
lowledgment is due. 

lanking you for all kindness in the past, I am. 
Very respectfully, 

Eebecca Stoneboad. 
L\ W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT 'COOK'S REPORT. 



Washington, D. C, September 30, 1894. 

The Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen: Herewith is presented the report of the schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, embracing all the public colored schools of Washington and 
Georgetown, tor the school year ending June 30, 1894. Submitted with 
this report are the reports of the supervising principals, of the prin- 
cipals of the High and ISTormal schools, of the director of manual train- 
ing, and of the directresses of sewing, cooking, and physical culture. 

Statistics showing the classification of the pupils embraced in the 
enrollment, the number of teachers employed and their classification, 
fche cost of tuition, the cost of supervision, and other information are 
presented in detail in the following tabulated statement : 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 12,233. They were enrolled 
ts follows : 

Formal School 26 

righ School 460 

Total 486 

ranimar schools : 

Eighth grade 492 

Seventh grade 736 

Sixth grade 813 

Fifth grade 1,209 

Total 3,250 

rimary schools : 

Fourth grade 1, 510 

Third grade 1,788 

Second grade '. 2, 277 

First grade * 2,922 

Total 8,497 

Grand total 12,233 

The entire number of schools in these two divisions was 226. They 
rere classified as follows: 

ormal School 1 

Igli School 1 

Total 2 

129 
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Grammar BohoolR : 

Eighth grade 10 

Seventh grade 15 

Sixth grade 16 

Fifth grade 22 

Total 6S 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 27 

Third grade •» 

Second grade t45 

First grade t55 

Total 160 

Grand total 225 

The whole number of teachers employed was 272, of whom 239 were 
female and 33 male. They were enrolled in ^ades as follows: 

Supervising principals S 

Norma] School 4 

High School 19 

Grammar school : 

Eighth grade 10 

Seventh grade 15 

Sixth grade 16 

Fifth grade 22 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 27 

Third grade 82 

Second grade 4S 

First grade 5S 

Teachers of music S 

Teachers of drawing 3 

Teachers of carpentry 5 

Teachers of metal working 2 

Teachers of cookery *. 5 

Teachers of sewing '... 7 

Teachers of physical culture 3 

Total 272 

Teachers graduates of the Washington High and Normal schools 179 

Teachers graduates of other normal schools '. 17 

Teachers graduates of high schools only 22 

Teachers graduates of colleges IS 

Teachers graduates of colleges and normal schools 2 

Teachers not graduates of any of the ahove courses 38 

"276 
Teachers counted in more than one course ^ 

Total ■ 272 

* One under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
t Two under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
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The cost of schools for sapervision and teaching: 

iperintendent $2, 250. 00 

erk 800.00 

eaeenger , 200.00 

iperrising principals^ 3, at $2,000 each ^ 6,000.00 

Total 9,250.00 

>8t per papil (^timated on the average enrollment, 10,141) .91 

TUITION. 

ormal School : 

Principal $1,500.00 

Two teachers r 1, 600. 00 

Oneteac^^er : 700.00 

Total *3,800.00 

est per pnpil (estimated on the average enrollment, 25) 50. 00 

[igh School : 

Principal 1,800.00 

Eighteen teachers 14, 885. 00 

Total... 16,685.00 

)o8t per pupil Cestimated on the average enrollment, 426) 39. 16 

Grammar schools (10 eighth, 15 seventh, 16 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools). . . 50, 290. 00 

Dost per pnpil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,682) 18. 75 

Primary schools (27 fourth, 33 third, 45 second, 55 first grade schools) f 79, 890. 54 

Dost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 7,008) 11. 76 

Special teachers (3 music teachers, 3 drawing teachers, 3 physical culture 

teachers) 6,814.33 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,141) .67 

Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 5 ; metal working, 2 ; cookery, 5 ; 

sewing, 7) 12,100.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the whole enrollment, 4,224) 2. 86 

Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on the average 

enrollment, 10,141) 16.72 

The following embrace, among other statistics, the average salary 
per teacher, the total cost of instruction, including supervision, and 
tie amount paid to janitors : 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Knmber of teachers trained 26 

Average attendance 26 

Kumber of teachers employed 4 

Average salary $950 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Nnmber of pupils enroUed 460 

Average enrollment 426 

Average attendance 409 

Per cent of attendance 96. 1 

Average number of tardiness per month 28. 3 

* Including the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,550. 

t To be increased by the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,550. 
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Kamber of pupils dismissed 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid $87 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated ou the average enrollment) $3 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Number of pupils enrolled 11 

Average enrollment f 

Average attendance £ 

Per cent of attendance 

Average number of tardiness per month i 

Number of pupils dismissed • 

Number of cases of corporal punishment 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid $5i 

Average number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the average enroll- 
ment) ^ 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) $1 

Number of pupils in all schools 1^ 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Drawing 

Music 

Teachers of physical culture 

Average salary paid : 

Drawing $7? 

Music $8C 

Teachers of physical culture $6S 

Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on the average 
enrollment) ^ 

SUMMARY. 

Total cost of instruction, including supervision $178, 82 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 12 

Average enrollment 1( 

Average daily attendance i 

Average cost of instruction; including supervision, estimated on : 

(1) Whole enrollment $] 

(2) Average enrollment $] 

(3) Average daily attendance $: 

JANITORS. 

Total amount expended $13, R 

ATTENDANCE. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 12, 233, or 96 less tha 
the previous school year. This slight decrease in the entire enrolli 
is easily accounted for by the fact that the enrollment in these divis 
is most largely from the laboring classes, and hence the busi 
depression which prevailed during the year unfavorably affected 
In the seventh division and in eighth division (A) there was an incr 
in the enrollment; but in eighth division (B) there was a decrease. 

The average number of pupils enrolled during the year was 10,14 
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T cent of the whole number enrolled. The average number in 
attendance was 9,652, or 78.9 per cent of the entire enrollment. 
ii of these items of attendance there was an increase over the 
lis year, and when relatively considered with the entire enrollment 
3ated ftiUer and more regular embrace of school privileges. This 
so evidenced in the per cent of attendance based on the average 
nent, which was 95.1, or 0.5 more than that in 1892-'93. Scarcely 
ng can reflect greater credit upon this population than the 
;t manifested in and appreciation of their schools through the 
3cord of regular attendance annually attained, and with excel- 
Bgree of uniformity maintained through a long series of years^ 
3 large degree of adverse circumstances in life. During the i)eriod 
years the lowest record for any year is 94.2. The per cent of 
ance in the diflferent schools varied from 88.5 to 98.5. More than 
d a per cent of attendance higher than the average for all the 

3. 

only the regularity in attendance as indicated by the per cent of 
ance, but also the degree of punctuality as indicated by the cases 
iness, is of very creditable character, either absolutely or in com- 
[1 with statistics of its kind. The cases of tardiness for the year 
,186, or 34 to every 100 of the average number of pupils enrolled., 
lucational value of training to habits of punctuality can not be^ 
bimated, either in its relation to school pursuit or to general pur-^ 
after life. In the earlier years of these schools tardiness was a 
Qt and most serious drawback to school proficiency. Through 
psistent training of years the habit of punctuality has become so 
"■ confirmed that but comparatively little effort is required now to 
lin the degree of excellence attained. Occasionally a school 
through the year without a case. There are many schools that 
ut few cases to record, and a few schools have a comparatively 
ecord. 

following table shows for each month of the school year the num« 
pupils on the rolls the last day : 

[Normal School not inchuled in this table.] 



Pupils on the rolls the last day of each month. 



Month. 



Total 1 
1892-'93. 



8.500 

10,854 

10, 829 

10, 420 

10, 180 

9,995 

9,769 

!», 515 

9,200 

9,840 



High 
School. 



445 
443 
438 
430 
430 
424 
415 
410 
406 
398 



Seventh 
division. 



3,583 
3,724 
3,678 
3,557 
3,613 
3,548 
3,438 
3,386 
3,268 
3, 225 



Eighth 

division 

(A). 



3,441 
3,561 
3,544 
3,393 
3, 412 
3,342 

3,151 
3,059 
3,000 



Eighth 

division 

(B.) 

2,979 
3,073 
2,933 
2,893 
2,912 
2,826 
2,715 
2,663 
2,551 
2,538 



Total 
1893-'94. 



I- 



10,448 

10, 801 

10, 593 

10, 273 

10,367 

10, 140 

9,800 

9,610 

9,284 

9,161 
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This table gives an idea of the flactuations in attendance from montli 
to month. These differences in the monthly enrollment usually indi- 
cate the effect of extraneous causes. Sickness is often a large faetor 
in their production. Adverse circumstances in life are always present, 
though in some years to greater extent than in others. 

The population embraced by these schools is most largely laboring, 
and hence whatever affects labor more or less affects school attend 
ance. Though the enrollment from month to month varies consider 
ably, the difference between the month of largest enrollment and thai 
of least enrollment permits, iii the extent of number, better inference 
as to the effect .upon school progress. In October there were 10,801 
pupils on the rolls the last day of the month; in June, 9,161, or 1,64( 
less than in October. This large difference represents loss of time, 
more or less, and hence in the greater loss but partial completion oi 
the prescribed course for the term or year. It, of course, has unfavor 
able effect upon the pupils concerned, in preventing timely promotion. 
in forcing repetition of much grade work, and too often in the dis 
couragement engendered, which induces early withdrawal from school 
For this class of pupils shorter interval than the year interval betweei 
classes would afford greater opportunity tor school attainment. 

The following table shows the whole number of pupils enrolled, tb 
average number of pupils enrolled, the average number of pupils i 
daily attendance, each with per cent of increase from year to yeJ 
during the last ten school years, and the per cent of attendance, bas< 
on the average enrollment: 

[Normal School not included iu this table.] 



Year. 



1884^'85 
1885-'86 
1886-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-'89 
1889-'90 
1890-'91 
1891-'92 
1892-'93 
1893-'94 



Whole 
number 
enrolled. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 

• 


1 

A verage 
number 
enrolled. 



7,689 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Average i 
daily i 

attend- 
ance. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Perc< 
of 
atte0 
anc< 


9,598 


4.70 


6.42 


7,287 


5.68 


t 


10, 138 


5.62' 


8,191 


6.52 


7,756 


6.43 


i 


10, 345 


2.04 


8,448 


3.13 


7,956 


2.57 


Q 


11, 000 


' 6.33 


8, 754 


3.62 


8,266 


3.89 


£ 


11, 130 


1.18 


9.049 


3.36 


8,549 


3.42 


8 


11,398 


2.40 


9.250 


2.22 


8,728 


2.09 


9 


12, 106 


' 6.21 


9, 679 


4.63 


9,140 


4.72 


g 


12,253 


1.21 


9,915 


2.44 


9,363 


2.^3 


g 


12,303 


, .40 


10, 072 


1.55 


9,535 


1.80 


g 


12, 207 




10, 116 


.43 


9,627 


.95 


9 



KINDEROARTENS. 

In the continued absence of favorable action, it can not be too oft 
said that one of the greatest needs now confronting us is proper trai 
ing provisions for the thousands of children who are under the prese 
school age, but yet of sufficient years for public-school effort. It w 
be readily admitted that since all education or training begins in t 
famiJj, its character is necessarily determined by that of the famil 
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In the large absence of the primary agent in tbe education of the child 
in many of the homes of this population^ and the want of true concep- 
tion of it in many others, are found very strong reasons for the estab- 
lishment of public kindergartens. Any modification or extension of 
our present system of schools, by which the children of from 4 to 6 
years of age can be brought under the influences of an atmosphere 
that would reflect the ideal home, and at the same time afford oppor- 
tunity for such preliminary^ training as to their mental, moral, and 
physical natures as may promise most successful entrance upon the 
regular school work, would, in the good effect not only upon them but 
also upon the community of which they form a part, be inestimable. 
If objection be made on account of the large appropriation that would 
be required to embrace all children of those ages, a limited appropria- 
tion, embracing a smaller number, would, in my opinion, prove at least 
the entering wedge^ that would, in the degree of satisfactory results 
which would quickly follow, eventually convince of the wisdom of larger 
appropriations to meet the needs of larger numbers. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

The census of the school population taken by the police under the 
direction of the honorable Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
June 30,. 1892, shows that there were at that time 18,726 colored 
chUdren of the legal school ages in the entire District, of which number 
about 88.52 per cent were in the cities of Washington and Georgetown. 
Allowing for the average annual increase, it is safe to say that this 
school population at the beginning of the last school year was about 
19,984, and 88.52 per cent of it would show that residing in the two 
cities were about 17,645. As the entire enrollment of pupils during 
the last school year was 12,233, it is seen that about 5,412 children of 
school ages were not at any time during the year embraced by public 
provision. ISTot only not embraced by public provision, but very few 
by any educational provision whatever. In these cities private schools 
for colored children are institutions of the past, existing before those 
^ays in which the public schools gained that degree of proficiency 
which has almostrif not entirely closed them. Parochial schools provide 
for some, but not to such extent as to lessen greatly the large number 
above shown in the difference between the school population and its 
enrollment in the public schools. That large numbers of the school 
population were not enrolled in the schools last year was not peculiar 
to that yc^ar. In every year since the establishment of these schools 
the difference between the school enrollment and its population has 
been large. As these annual nonattendauts constitute about one- 
fourth of the entire school population, there must have resulted an 
accumulative degree of illiteracy which in its proportions would be 
startling were not the segse of the community dulled by familiarity 
with it. 
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Our public schools should in their provisions be made to embrace, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, if necessary, every member of the school pop- 
ulation. Thus far in the history of these schools all acceptance of 
provision has been purely voluntary; and the degree of acceptance has 
been more than commensurate with that of proper provision. 

It is not unreasonable to infer that to this want of embrace of the 
entire school population from year to year through a long period of 
years is to great extent due the large ijumber of both youthful and 
adult criminals annually shown by police reports. It is safe to say 
that the means required to suppress youthful criminality could be more 
effectually as well as humanely expended by the removal of opportunity 
and the repression of untoward tendencies through the moral and 
intellectual trainmg that the public school should be permitted as wel 
as required to give. The child is now too often handicapped an( 
restrained from the better exhibition of his nature by the overwhelna 
ing evil tendencies that his enforced street education both invites an< 
exacts. Eemove the cause and there will be no effect to foUow- 
remove the theater of his activity from the street, with its vice 
begetting tendencies, to the schoolroom, with its moral and elevatin. 
influences. The schoolroom in its preventing and repressing chai 
acter will contribute immensely more to the welfare of the communit 
than the prison in its suppressing aims. With more teachers ther 
will be fewer prosecuting officers; with more schools fewer prisons. 

There are hundreds of children of school ages without visible occi 
pation to be seen daily in the streets and alleys of this city durin 
school hours. Their contact is often with the worst phases of lifi 
and with such environments as naturally and inevitably evolve crim 
nal tendencies. Very many of them are not much better off in the: 
homes, as there are wanting there those elevating and refining tern 
encies which culture and refinement give. To such the school off'ei 
surest redemption from a course of life tiiickly beset with alluremeni 
to vice and crime. These children should be brought into the schools- 
by compulsion, if necessary — that, during some of the hours of tl 
period of youth, in their contact with good associations and influencei 
there may be awakened impulses that will conspire and inspire 1 
correct and better life. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

In these divisions there are 24 schoolhouses and buildings used fc 
instruction, of which 22 belong to the District and 2 are rented. C 
the 2 rented, 1 is used for manual training, and the other, a 2-roo: 
building, for regular schools. The buildings of later construction a] 
generally in good condition, such condition as have not need of larg 
repairs. Those of earliest construction are in only fair conditio] 
IN'early all of the school buildings sorely need attention as to prop< 
sanitary condition, in the continued absence for years of renovation I 
application of lime and paint or other renovating material. If not i 
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condition to propagate they certainly are to aggravate diseases tbat 
arise th)iB fool and filthy sorroundiiigs. 

The extent of this accommodation is very inadequate to embrace 
properly even the attendants of the school population. Tliis deficiency 
pertains to nearly every section of these divisions, and to some sec- 
tions to the extent of serions interference with effective school instmc- 
tioa, in the necessity of conducting many of the schools on lialf-day 
time. The accommodation needed, though annually sought, has not 
been allowed, and hence there results not only inability to provide 
properly for the normal annual increase in the enrollment, but also for 
growth in increase in the number of schools of higher grade whose 
TOtk can not be most effectively done in the reduced time now necessi- 
tated by the half-day occupancy of the schooli-oom. 

The following table shows the number of school buildings and school- 
rooms owned ; the sitting capacity, allowing 50 seats to the schoolroom ; 
the per cent of increase in sitting capacity over the previous school . 
year; the entire enrollment of pupils, and the per cent of sitting 
capacity, based apon the entire enrollment for the last live school 
years: 
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Though the number of school buildings owned, excluding the High 
^hool, in the last school year was 21, the number used was the same 
M in the previous two years, as the completion of tlie Patterson building 
vas too late to permit its use in that year. It is thus seen that during 
the last three school years there was but insignificant increase in the 
percentage of sitting accommodation based on the whole enrollment. 
This want has been severely felt through the restriction of opportunity 
for attainment of good result in many schools to the minimum; for it 
is a fact that not only.have nearly all schools of first an<l second grades 
been required to have only half-day occupancy of the schoolroom, from 
Want of proper accommodation, but also tor the same reason some 
schools of third grade. In the current school year the half-day session 
has reached the fourth grade. 

As often stated,best school conditions depend largely upon proper 
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school accommodation and appointments. Sach is applicable to the 
lowest as well as to the highest grade. Every school shoald have the 
entire occupancy of the schoolroom, both for sanitary and for educa- 
tional reasons. If there be any deviation for economical reasons, it 
shoald at least be restricted to those grades of schools whose session, for 
effective school work, requires less time. Experience has shown that 
schools of third grade and of more advanced grades can not in the half- 
time allotment train as effectively as those which have the fall time 
prescribed for grade work. It is to remove these largely existing — and 
of late years in some sections of the city increasing — ill conditions, 
that we urge the making of due provision through additional accom- 
modation. 

The sections of the city in which this is most seriously felt are 
the extreme eastern part of southeast Washington, the southeastern 
part of southwest Washington, that of northwest Washington lying 
between ISTorth Capitol, Fourth, and O streets, and Massachusetts 
avenue; and in the vicinity of the present Stevens School. In the 
first section named, covering a space more than a mile square, whieh is 
inhabited largely by this population, there is not a single public school 
for its acconm)odation. Some have trudged for years to remote schools ; 
many others, however, have had no schooling whatever. The long want 
of school privileges of any character in this section was, to a very lim- 
ited extent, met during the last school year by the opening and con- 
ducting of a parochial school, under the auspices of the Catholic Church. 

The second section, in what is known as '^Bloody Field," in the 
neighborhood of the old James Creek Canal, is quite dense with this 
school population. Those living in the northern part of it find some 
accommodation in the Eandall and the Ambush schools, but those 
schools are now too severely taxed by children living nearer to them 
to accommodate more. 

The third section of the city named above presents as great density 
of this school population as is to be found in any other territory of 
similar space, judging from the pressure upon the present school accom- 
modation. In it are several school buildings, but they are so crowded 
as to force all the third and two fourth-grade schools to half-day 
sessions. 

The fourth and last-named section is in the seventh division. This 
want can be met most economically through the razing and the recon- 
structing of the old or central portion of the Stevens School building, 
on a larger scale. The central portion of that building is not only abso- 
lutely unfit for school purposes, but is menacing life and limb in its 
tjontinue^ use.^ It now has 8 schoolrooms. An addition of 4 school- 
rooms in its reconstruction would, in its school floors, cause it to cor- 
respond with its wings, and in furnishing the ampler accommodation 
now required, prevent the greater expenditure for an 8-room building 
and site in that vicinity. 
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That the condition of the Stevens building may be better appreciated, 
and with view to early attainment of the change which it urgently 
needs, I here present a portion of a former report respecting it : 

''The Stevens, which was erected in 1868, presents a striking instance of these 
exceedingly ill conditions. The building seems prematurely old, which is without 
doubt due to the cheap and indifferent material with which it was constructed. The 
light and ventilation are of the worst character, both of which have been aggra- 
vated by the wing additions erected several years ago. The four schoolrooms on 
the third floor have been abandoned as unfit for furth«r use. The floors of the 
remaining eight rooms of the original structure have become so thinly worn as to 
menace limb, if not life. This building occupies the center of a thick school popu- 
lation, and, even with its much unflt accommodation, presents not enough to meet 
the demands for admission, save through reducing schools of third grade to half-day 
session. To remove these objectionable conditions the old structure should be razed 
and rebuilt, so as to afl'ord 12 good schoolrooms, as originally intended." 

In conseqaenee of the facts above presented, I would recommend 
that the central or old portion of the Stevens building be reconstructed 
and enlarged to 12 schoolrooms, both to remove present ill conditions 
and to give needed increased accommodation. I would also recom- 
mend that a new 8-room building be located in eighth division (A) and 
two new 8-room buildings in eighth division (B) to furnish absolutely 
needed accommodation. This provision is required to meet the needs 
of the voluntary attendants upon school privileges. 

SCHOOLS. 

In all there were 225 schools during the year. They were classified 
as follows: First grade, 55; second grade, 45; third grade, 33 ; fourth 
^ade, 27; fifth grade, 22; sixth grade, 16; seventh grade, 15; eighth 
grade, 10; High School, 1 ; [N^ormal School, 1. From the want of accom- 
modation sufficient to permit the entire occupancy of the room by one 
school, in many instances two schools, one in the forenoon and the 
other in the afternoon, were assigned to the same room. ISTinety-two 
schools were thus circumstanced, and of grades as follows: First grade, 
45; second grade, 39; third grade, 8. 

Every school, even of the first grade, should have its own separate 
room, to enjoy such facilities as are essential to progress and to those 
sanitary conditions that contribute to health. In the division of the 
school day, to permit two schools to have the use of the same room, 
there necessarily result reduction in the regularly prescribed time for 
daily instruction in the grade, in all schools above those of first grade, 
and, in this loss of time, injury to many of the pupils. The bright, 
quick pupil nyty not visibly suffer, but the slow, plodding pupil, in the 
loss of opportunity to receive individual attention, does suffer, and not 
infrequently to the extent of the loss of a year or more in the repetition 
of grade work. All pupils in such of these schools as have their 
session in the latter half of the school day are also deprived of the 
opportunity for better result, in the large absence of that vigor of mind 
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and body which the earlier hoars of the day insare. These disadvan- 
tages which increase, as the grade of school work requires more time 
for its completion, are the result of the waut of ample school accommO' 
dation. In the continued presence of this want, they are extending 
not only to larger numbers of pupils, but to those in yet more advanced, 
school grade, as evidenced in the fact that in the current school year^ 
in some sections of the city, even schools of the fourth gi*ade can not^ 
for such reason, have more than half-day instruction. 

SCHOOL WORK. 

Both as to teaching and discipline the schools generally were in good 
condition. The interdependence of the two was manifest on all sides* 
In the degree of interest and enthusiasm aroused and maintained in 
all school pursuits, and in its intelligent direction into channels through 
which power and attainment are gained, were found the cause and 
means for cheerful, active, and constant employment, from which dis- 
cipline was evolved as a corollary. 

Neither in the methods employed nor in the subject-matter pursued 
was there any radical change from the previous year. Where the 
experience and observation of the past year indicate weakne^ss and 
deficiency, there was constant eftbrt to strengthen and remedy, and 
generally with good and encouraging degree of success. 

In further recognition of the difficulties always presented in effort 
at mastery of correct expression in language, through strongly oppos- 
ing environment, continued emphasis was given to both oral and writ- 
ten expression. Aside from the formal study of the subject, all other 
subjects pursued and occasions presented were made to contribute^ 
more or less, incidentally to it. In the greater attention than in former 
years given to observation lessons in natural science, prolific oppor- 
tunity was found for procuring betterment of expression. 

In spelliug, improved results were sought. Phonics, upon which con- 
siderable emphasis had been placed in the previous year, received 
greater stress during the past year, and not without excellent effect 
where bad form is the result of faulty enunciation. While there is. 
no claim to perfection in spelling, there is no reason to doubt that 
under similar environment the spelling in these schools compares favor- 
ably with that of public schools generally, and there is every reason 
for encouragement in the annually improving results. 

In the very limited sources for collateral information bearing upon 
many branches pursued is presented a very serious drawback. The 
school libraries, to the extent they exist, are small, and, as a rule, have 
not many Volumes bearing directly upon the subjects of the school 
course. In the entire absence of opportunity at the home or in the pub- 
lic library to very many of the pupils of these schools, and the large 
absence of resort to such means for reinforcing and broadening pursuit 
to many others, there is great need of some public-school provision in 
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this respect. The disadvantages under which such large portions of 
this school population labor, and their loss through this dearth or 
absence of means of information outside of the schoolroom, so essential 
to fiiller and more accurate knowledge of subjects i)ursued, are almost 
daily evidenced and heightened in the contrast presented by the few 
who are, more or less, in possession of opportunity to obtain it. In the 
numbers that would be benefited by such i^rovision, and in the char- 
acter of the benefits it would confer, lie strongest pleas for it. 

As already intimated the reading matter found generally in these 
small school libraries is of almost purely literary character. It is also 
very insufflbient, both in the number of volumes of its kind and in the 
scope of subjects embraced by those volumes to meet the needs tf the 
large number 6f pupils that seek their pages. These comparatively 
small collections of books, obtained not through public provision, but 
through the efforts of teachers and pupils, by means of concerts and 
other entertainm'>nts, have done and are doing much to create a taste 
for good reading matter, to remove obliquities, and to emphasize moral 
tendencies of character, as well as to widen intellectual view. They 
are, however, much restricted by their too limited volumes in the good 
they could be made to do. In small constant, or even occasional acces- 
sions to their numbers through public provision, they could soon be 
made to present a collection fairly commensurate with the ordinary 
draft upon it, and in scope of matter a most potential auxiliary to the 
usually recognized means of education. 

Apart from that of the High School, there are 16 of these school 
libraries located in as many school buildings. The number of volumes 
in these libraries varies from 21 at the Phillips to 492, at Sumner 
School. The aggregate number of volumes in the 16 school libra- 
ries is 2,502. As already stated these, with the exception of an 
occasional volume donated, have all been acquired by means of con- 
certs and other entertainments through the efforts of teachers and 
pupils. During the last two years the additions have been very slight, 
on account of the means through which they were obtained being 
diverted to the acquisition of school pianos. This withdrawal of money 
from the channel in which it was formerly expended, has not been 
without great inconvenience in the large loss of means for obtaining 
collateral and general information in support and enlargement of the 
studies pursued. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The last year was the fourth in which this subject has been taught in 
the schools of these divisions. As in the previous year the directing, 
teaching force was limited to three special teachers, one as directress. 
Through the instruction of the regular teachers of the schools in special- 
grade meetings, they in their assistance are made to contribute much 
to proficiency in this subject. Schools of all grades were visited once in 
two weeks by the special teachers, both for supervision of the work 
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assigned to the regular teachers and to exemplify and emphasize by 
their own teaching, when thought necessary for the attainment of proper 
results. 

The results in all grades of schools were of very satisfactory character 
and compared most favorably with those of previous years. They were 
largely due to the intelligent comprehension of the scope and the pur- 
pose of the study, and to the earnestness and enthusiasm displayed iu 
the execution of details to effect the purpose. Apart from the legiti- 
mate, the disciplinary value of the study was apparent generally in tho 
schools. 

The directress and her assistants were faithful and untiling in theLsr 
work, and were well seconded in their efforts to excel by the hearty" 
cooi)eration of the regular teachers of every grade of school. 

The report of the directress is herewith submitted. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The infractions of discipline, as indicated by the cases of suspension.^ 
corporal punishment, and dismissal from school, compare favorabl]^ 
with those of the previous school year. The cases of corporal punish^ — 
ment were 65. The number of pupils actually subjected tp this mean9 
of punishment was, however, less than indicated by the cases, since iik^ 
some instances the same pupil receives the infliction more than onc^^ 
during the year. Instances of severity in this method of punishments 
are very rare. The inflictions usually are comparatively light, and the^ 
statistics show that resort to corporal punishment is confined mosl^ 
largely to a few and the same teachers. This occurring year after year 
and with different sets of pupils, favors the inference that the causes 
for such resort do not always lie with the pupil. Such inference is 
further favored by the fact that, in many instances, the same pupils 
present different deportment under other teachers. Observation has 
also fully shown that the schools in which there is frequent resort to 
this method of punishment do not, in i)oint of general discipline, com- 
pare favorably with those schools in which resort to it is of rare 
occurrence. 

In no item of statistics is presented stronger confirmation of the 
excellent discipline of the schools than in the rare cases of dismissal 
from school. During the last year there were 4 pupils dismissed. Of 
this number 3 were removed for having in their possession fire- 
arms, for which violation of the rules dismissal is made mandatory. 
During the last ten years the annual average has been less than 6, 
and rarely has the dismissal been for action sufficiently flagrant to 
debar the pupil from the privileges of the schools beyond the year in 
which it occurred. It is4n this almost entire retention of all elements 
of the school population enrolled in the schools, and without sacrifice 
of that character of discipline, in the maintenance of which all pupils 
are benefited, that teachers have shown most commendable skill and 
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tact, and that the ends for which public schools are established have 
been more nearly subserved. 

In the following table are presented the cases of coiporal punishment^ 
suspension, and tardiness in eaeh school year during the last ten years, 
and the number of cases of each to every 100 pupils of the average 
enrollment; also the number of pupils dismissed from school during 
each year of that period : 

[Normal School not included in this table.] 



Year. 



J886-'87. 

1887-^88. 

188S»'89. 
1889^130. 

1890-'91. 

18»I-.'92. 



Average 

number 

of pupUs 

enrolled. 



7,689 
8,191 
8,448 
8,754 
9,049 
9,250 
9,679 
9,915 
10,072 
10, 116 



Corporal 
punishment. 



Suspensions. 



Number 
of cases. 



186 

159 

110 

78 

94 

70 

93 

110 

102 

65 



Number 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 



2 
2 
1 



Number 
o£ cases. 


Number 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 


319 


1 

4 


250 


3 


187 


2 


226 


2 


267 


2 


234 


2 


210 


2 


183 


1 


130 


1 


156 


1 



Num- ! 
ber of ' 



Tardiness. 



i Number 

diT I Number i,^^^«!» 
dssed.' of cases. I^^J^^'y 

\ pupils. 



pupils 

dis- 
missed 



8 
3 
4 
9 
8 
5 
8 
5 
2 
4 



3,462 
3,906 
3,345 
3,720 
3,868 
3,913 
3,714 
4,109 
4,482 
4,186 



45 
47 
30 
42 
43 
42 
38 
41 
44 
41 



HiaH SCHOOL. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school during the year 
^as 460, of whom 140 were boys and 320 were girls. The average 
dumber of pupils enrolled was 426. In the entire enrollment there were 
16, and in the average enrollment 26 more than in the previous school 
year. The per cent of attendance, based on the average enrollment, 
Was 96.1. 

The growth of this school in number is much greater than was antici- 
pated at the time of its first occupancy of the present building. It is, 
however, highly gratifying, and reflective of much credit upon the 
work of the elementary schools that annually promote to it. In Sep- 
tember, 1893, it received by promotion from the eighth grade schools 
195 pupils, who, with its retained membership of the previous school 
year, were sufficient to require, in addition to the entire occupancy of 
all the regular class rooms, the use of a study hall as a class room. In 
the same mouth of the current school year, through a much larger pro- 
motion of pupils from the eighth grade to this school, by which its mem- 
bership is now increased to 596 pupils, the limit of its accommodation 
is so severely taxed as to require the partitioning of a study hall in 
order to furnish two additional class rooms. Its present condition indi- 
cates the near necessity for additional accommodation for the use of 
High School pupils. 
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A marked and gratifying feature in tUe enrollment of pupils in tliis 
school is the large and rapid increase in the enrollment of boys. In 
1884 the ratio of girls to boys in the enrollment was 7 to 1; in the 
enrollment for September of the current year it is 2 to 1. In other 
words, the boys constituted only one eighth of the entire enrollment in 
1884, while now they constitute one-thii-d of it. The causes are believed 
to lie in the opportunity since permitted to boys to enter into the 
teacherships through the Normal School; to the larger retention of 
boys in the elementary schools through opportunity for manual train- 
ing; to the inducement for business training in the High School, and 
to the larger and better facilities now presented for High School 
instruction. 

There were graduated from this school June 20, 1894, 99 pupils, of 
whom 68 had completed the academic course, and 31 the business 
course. 

The whole number of teachers employed in this school during the 
year was 19^ of whom 10 were male and 9 female. As in past years, to 
the extent the circumstances of the school would permit, with due 
regard to all interests, the teachers were assigned to a single subject. 
In some instances, through necessity, the teacher had to instruct in 
more than one branch. 

The following table, in showing the entire enrollment, and distrib- 
iitively of sexes, with the per cent of each of the entire enrollment for 
the last ten years, affords good idea of growth in the enrollment of boys: 



Tear. 



Whole number of pupils Per cent of pti- 
enroUod. pils enrolled. 



1884-'85 
1885-'86 
188fr-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-'89 
1889-^90 
1890-'91 
1891-'92 
1892-'93 
1893-'94 



Boys. 



22 

37 

51 

73 

81 

64 

82 i 
104 
117 
140 I 



Girls. 



150 
210 
225 
288 
335 
281 
294 
303 
327 
320 



Total. 



172 
247 
276 
361 
416 
345 
376 
407 
444 
460 



Boys. 



12.8 
14.0 
18.5 
20.2 
19.5 
18.6 
21.8 
25.6 
26.4 
30.4 



Girls. 



87.2 
85.1 
8L5 
79.8 
80.5 
81.4 
78.2 
74.4 
73.6 
69.6 



The detailed work of this school during the school year is quite fully 
presented in the report of its ^principal to this office. His report is 
herewith submitted, and your attention respectfully invited to it. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The special examination which is required of all candidates eligible 
for admission to this school and which, with the 65 per cent of the 
average obtained in the High School course, as then required by the 
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rule, is used in determiniug merit and successful competition, was held 
Jane 10 of tUe previous school year. Forty- five candidates entered 
this examination. The 26 who, with High School result added to the 
'esult obtained in this test, outranked all others, were, in compliance 
^itli the rule, admitted to the Normal School in September of last year. 
}f the successful competitors, 1 was male and 25 were female. One of 
;his number, who was compelled by ill health to withdraw from the 
school in February, died shortly after the close of the school year. 
Twenty-five were graduated from the school June 20, 1894. 

Inthepreparatory work for the position of teacher, whi^h is in the prov- 
nceof this school to give, there was ample evidence of careful training. 
The good character of this training in the inculcation of theory and its 
Exemplification was particularly manifest in the two months of wholly 
ndependent practice work which was permitted to each member of the 
5las8 in schools of first grade selected for such purpose in the several 
school divisions. 

The report of the principal of this school is herewith submitted. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

There was no extension of night school accommodation during the 
'ear. The six schools that were in session in each of the previous 
hree years were reopened October 30 and closed March 5. This period 
'nabraced 47 school sessions, of 2 hours each, aggregating 04 hours. 
Measured by the school day of 5 hours each, there were allowed 18.8 
school days for this instruction. Its meagerness and entire inadequacy 
'or large result are apparent in the mere statement of the time. The 
iause of this short session is not due in any particular to any nonappre- 
•iation of the oi)portunity for instruction of this character, but simply 
md absolutely to the want of funds for longer session. There is not 
mly great need for longer session but equally great for more schools, 
vhieb was not less shown last year, in the large number of applicants 
or whom there was no accommodation, than in the previous years of 
hese schools. The experimental stage of these schools has long since 
)as8ed. Their j^ermanency is strongly shown in the large annual return 
'f those who have enjoyed their instruction, more or less, since their 
iStablishmeiit, and from which a grading has resulted, beginning with 
he lowest primary grade and extending into the business course of 
he High School. 

By the larger and fuller enjoyment of their benefits from this annual 
eturn on the part of comparatively few, when the entire population is 
onsidered, a more general diffusion of a degree of their benefits among 
he masses is prevented. This condition, with due preservation of 
ncouragement to those who wish to pursue study to considerable 
xtent, can only be met by the organization of schools sufficient in 
umber to embrace all applicants for instruction. 
259a 10 
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The last United States census shows a very large degree of illiteraq 
among this population — a much larger degree, as would naturally b( 
expected from the conditions of the past, than is to be found among 
the white population. This illiteracy and the varying degrees of lim 
ited attainment are not confined to the adult population, but hold 
within their embrace many of the legal day-school ages, as well as many 
who, though beyond 17 years of age, have not reached their majority. 
Their condition, as is that of many of the adult population, is one of 
persistent adverse circumstances in life. Many of this class, though 
not able to attend the day school^ could and would attend the night 
school if provision sufficient to accommodate them existed. Their 
dependence upon provision of this character is suggested by the cir- 
cumstances that have prevented acceptance of day-school provision. 
If in the establishment of the public night school the intent was to 
remove or even considerably to lessen conditions for illiteracy, the 
means thus far appropriated have been inadequate for any very percept- 
ible degree of accomplishment, even among those who it is believed 
would readily avail of such means were they presented. At the least, 
the means should be increased to the extent that would permit the 
opening annually of an additional school, so long as there may be vol. 
untary embrace of provision made. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools during th( 
term was 1,365, of whom 63 were enrolled in the business course of th( 
night high school. As showing not only the growth of these schools h 
degree of scholastic attainment, but also in the appreciation in whicl 
they are held as to the quality of the instruction they offer, is the lac 
that the number of applicants for admission to this school last year 
which was the second in its existence, was double that of the seats i 
provided. 

The average number enrolled in all the schools was 921. In compai 
ison with the average enrollment of the previous year there was ai 
increase of 25 pupils. The percentage of attendance, based on th 
average enrollment, was 85.9, which will be readily received as a gooi 
record for night schools. 

The two schools in cookery, organized in the previous year, wer 
reopened at the beginning of the term and successfully conducted tr 
its close. Experience, however, has taught that their enrollment i 
local, as those living remotely from them do not attend. If their nun 
ber could be increased sufficiently to locate more, and at points offerin 
good degree of accessibility, this instruction could be made to confe 
larger benefit in the greater number embraced. 

The whole number of teachers emj)loyed, inclusive of the 2 in cookerj 
was 27. As in former years, the teachers of these schools were selected 
with much care and consideration. Successful experience and specia 
training have formed the basis for selection, and its wisdom has beei 
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evinced by the character of the work. They have thus far been selected 

from three classes : From those in the day-school service; from those 

not in the day-school service, but with regular day-school experience, 

and from the normal graduates who have not had regular day-school 

experience. The long experience in day school, especially, and the 

annually increasing experience in the night-school service, that most of 

the teachers of these schools possess, eminently fit them for their labors. 

They are to be largely commended for the excellent degree of success 

that this phase of our educational work has attained. 

In the absence of any means by which to fill the teach erships of these 
schools known to be better than the present, in my opinion the present 
method of selection best subserves the interests of those for whom the 
schools were established. In these schools we need a large degree of 
matured and skillful experience and special fitness for efficient results 
in the meager time allotted to this instruction. There should not be 
allowed that loss which, in many instances, would be likely to follow 
from inexperience. 

Those who enjoy this public provision continue to manifest their 
appreciation of the privilege, not more in the large attendance in pro- 
portion to the extent of provision furnished and in its degree of regu- 
larity than in the quality of their school work and in their deportment 
to their teachers and to one another. 

The entire amount appropriated for night-school instruction in the 
District of Columbia was $6,000. Of this amount the night schools of 
these divisions received $2,520.50. 

The following table gives the entire enrollment, the average enroll- 
ment, the attendance, the number of teachers employed, and the cost 
for instruction: 



School. 



Stevens 

Worm ley 

Grarnet 

John F. Cook 

Lincoln 

RandaU 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



315 
12G 
198 
260 
260 
260 



Total ! 1,365 



Aver- 
age en- 
roll- 
ment. 




Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 



174 
108 
106 
141 
153 
110 



792 



I 



Percent 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 



84.5 
98.2 
87.4 
79.5 
85 4 
85.7 

85.9 



Time. 



Num- 
ber of 



Num- 
ber of 



nights, hours. 



47 
47 

47 
47 



94 
94 
94 
94 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 



*7 
3 
4 
4 



47 


94 


4 


47 


94 


•'5 






27 









Cost 

per 

night. 



t$ll. 50 
6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
t8.00 



Entire 

cost for 

teaching. 



$626. 50 
305. 50 
376. 00 
376. 00 

: 374. 50 
462. 00 

2, 520. 50 



Including cooking teacher. + Excluding cooking teacher. :J: Absence of teacher causes decrease. 



The following table, presenting in concise view the more essential 
statistics of these schools for every year since appropriation was 
first made for this instruction, permits easy reference as to their 
growth and ready inference not only as to the work they are 
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accomplishing but what, if iu sufficient number, they could be made 
to accomplish : 



Year. 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



Aver- 


Aver- 


age 
enroll- 


age 
attend- 


ment. 


ance. 



Time. 



Per 
cent of 
attend- 
ance. 



Num- 
ber of 
nights. 



Num- 



N um- 
ber of 
school 
build- 
ings 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 



night I 
schools. 



Entire 
' coat for 
! teaching. 



I 



1885-'86 i 

1886-'87 1 

1887-'88 1,053 

1888-'89 1 1,080 

1889-'90... I 1,158 

1890-'91 1,395 

1891-'92 1 1,353 

1892-'93 ' 1,315 

l893-'94 ! 1,365 



467 
738 
703 
744 
846 
855 
896 
921 



232 
378 
650 
619 
644 
700 
731 
779 
792 



1 - .- -- 
















37 


74 


1 
1 1 


8 


(*) 


80.0 


52 


104 


3 


12 


11,248.00 


! 88.0 1 


51 


102 1 


5 


20 


2,295.00 


' 88.0 


57i 


115 1 


5 


20 


2,300.00 


i 86.5 ' 


55 


110 j 


5 


20 


2,200.00 


82.7 


56 


112 , 


6 


24 


2,699.98 


1 85.4; 


48 


96 


6 


24 


2,320.00 


86.8 1 


47 


94 i 


6 


27 


2.501.50 


85.9 


47 


•94; 

1 




1 


27 


2,520.50 



* Expense borne partly by the District of Columbia and partly by a voluntary association of ladies 
who were active in their efforts to have the nignt schools established. 

1 would most earnestly and urgently recommend that an enlargement 
of the usual appropriation for night-school instruction in the District 
of Columbia be sought, that the allotment of funds to these divisions of 
the public schools may permit the opening of an additional school aud 
the lengthening of the present entirely too short session. 

Herewith are submitted the reports made to this office by the priiici- 
pals of the several schools, giving, in more or less detail, their oper- 
ation, and contributing much in support of the recommendation to 
extend this service, both as to accommodation and as to time for 
instruction : 

STEVENS NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washingtok^, D. C, March 5 j 1894. 

Dear Sir: In reviewing the work of the different departments connected with 
the Stevens Night School during the year just closed, I feel gratified to state that 
more earnestness has been displayed than at any previous time. 

The interest of former students has not abated, but, on the contrary, the keen desire 
to obtain seats on the opening night, and retain them through the term, is evidence 
of their appreciation of the advantages given them through these schools. 

From year to year a better class of students are attending, and even those who 
have never entered a schoolroom before soon become law-abiding and studious 
pupils. 

That portion of discipline which calls for correct deportment requires little or no 
attention, for the great majority of the persons attending are so imbued with the idea 
of spending the time profitably that even the few boys aud girls who might be tempted 
to overstep the bounds of school propriety are held in restraint by the example of 
their elders. 

The work of the first eight grades was carried on by Misses Alexander, Cole, Cox, 
and Watson, and as nearly as possible they followed the course laid down for the 
regular day schools. 

In the business department five subjects claimed the most of the time, viz, book- 
keeping, stenography, English, arithmetic, and typewriting. A few talks on com- 
mercial law were given during the term. 
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The attendance was all that could be expected from persons engaged, as the most 
of these were, in arduous labors all day. 

Thanking you and the local couimittee for the courtesy and able corps of teachers 

given, I am, 

Very respectfully, - 

E. W. Brown, Principal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



WORMLEY NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1894. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the Wormley Night 
School for the year 1893-'94, closing on the above date. As most of the pupils of the 
previous year returned, we were much encouraged concerning our work. The interest 
taken in the yearns work was especially gratifying. 

The deportment of pupils, a matter which caused much concern last year, was 
good. The aged persons in these schools do much to keep the high percentage of 
attendance. Their interest does not abate. 

My associate teachers worked faithfully. To them I am indebted for our good 
results. 

To you and Trustee Cornish I would express my sincere thanks for advice and 

encouragement. 

Very respectfully, 

A. M. Mason, Principal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



GARNET NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1S94. 

Dear Sir: The night school in Garnet School building opened with a very small 
attendance, but I was much gratified to find that in a short time we had more 
pnpils than we could conveniently accommodate. 

I noted with pleasure that many of those in attendance first entered the school 
during Mr. Wariug's principalship, and bad, notwithstanding the difficulty which 
the majority of them experience<l in attending school, persisted in their efforts to 
obtain the beginning, at least, of an education. Several of these pupils are now in 
the sixth and seventh grades, which is, I think, remarkable, when one remembers 
that they could scarcely read a line when they entered the school. 

I had some difficulty in handling pnpils above the fifth grade, in consequence of the 
number of classes and the small number in each class. It is almost impossible for 
the teacher to do justice to so many in the short time allowed. 

The attendance was good, and, as the pupils worked earnestly, the progress made 
was very satisfactory. 

In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the efficient work of the assistant 
teachers. To them is largely due whatever success the work may have attained. 

Thanking you and Trustee Cornish for your helpful advice and kind words of 
encouragement, I am. 
Very respectfully, 

M. E. GiBBS, Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 
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JOHN F. COOK NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, March J, 1S04. 
Dear Sir: I have the houor to submit to you a report of the Johu F. Cook Night 
School. The circumstances attending the opening were most auspicious, and I am 
pleased to say that the interest so manifest at the beginning was equally so at the 
close. 

I would here again suggest the lengthening of the session. The present term I 
consider much too short for the needs of those benefited by the night schools. 

Allow me to thank those associated with me in the work for their hearty coope- 
ration. 

We extend our warmest thanks to yuu and to the chairman of the night school 
committee, Mr. L. A. Cornish, for encouragemeot and support. 
Verj' respectfully, 

Wilson Buuce Evans, Prineq^. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



LINCOLN NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1894. 
Dear Siii : I herewith present a brief statement of the work of Lincoln Night School 
for the session of 1893-94, recently terminated. 

That the interest in the school stands undiminished, and that the benefits derived 
from the course are justly appreciated by the community, the increased enrollment 
and attendance duly attest. 

The majority of the pupils of this school were those who lyid attended for several 
terms, thus showing that the desire for more learning is not a spasmodic notion^ 
satiated by a few months' instruction, but a righteous longing and determination to 
acquire practical knowledge for the better equipment for the warfare of life. Th.^ 
instruction in all classes was made as practical as possible, with the ^.foresaid end ii^ 
view. Letter- writing, bill- writing, spelling, and ordinary business arithmetic wer^ 
essentially the main subjects taught. 

I am informed by the associate teachers that the progress was quite pronoiiuce(S- 
in tlieir respective rooms, which fact is very encouraging. 
Very respectfully, 

.JOHV E. SvPHAX, PHncipal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



RANDALL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1894. 

Dear Sir: Together with my annual report of Randall Night School for the year 
ending March 5, 1894, I take ])leasure in submitting the following remarks: 

The school opened Monday, October 30, 1893, with a small enrollment, but on the 
second night the number of pupils reached 120. Tliis year has been a very success- 
ful one, both in the interest manifested by the pupils and in the excellent results 
obtained. I was a little solicitous at first that, h:iving two new teachers, the 
enthusiasm on the part of the pupils might flag, but there was no less interest mani- 
fested, for those who came to learn wero deeply in earnest, devoted to their work, 
and in love with their touchers. 

In the first and second grades the attendance was unusually large. The pupils in 
these grades made commendable progress in their work. With the exception of 
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four lessons they completed tbeir readers. In Dumber work they made an excellent 

recortl in the four fundamental rules, both oral and written. The pupils in this 

room were new pupils, and some of them could not form their figures, and did not 

Icnow their lettera, yet in the forty-seven nights they nearly covered the entire 

^ades. 

The third grade occupied two rooms. . The results hero were quite satisfactory in 
reading, arithmetic, writing, and geography, the work of the latter being in line 
-with and following the trend of the geographical reader. 

The other grades were in * charge of the principal, the fourth predominating. 
Several pupils applied for the seventh and eighth grades, but I could not give them 
the time they needed, so I scut them to Lincoln Night School. The results in this 
room are more satisfactory than they have been hitherto. In arithmetic we began 
Ion;,' division. At the same time I introduced common fractions, following closely 
with decimal equivalents. With this method, before the school closed I was teach- 
ing: them percentage in simple business forms. 

The samples of the work of the school which I file with this report will show more 
conclusively than I can write the work done this school year. The teachers associ- 
att'd with me are zealous, devoted, and painstaking, and had the confidence and 
respect of all the pupils. 
Very respectfully, 

Jamks Storum, Principal, 
Mr. G. F. T. ( -OOK, 

Superintendent Public Schooln. 



TEACHERS. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the schools during the 
school year was 2'3p. Of this number 244 were regular, or in direct 
charge of schools ajid classes, and 28 in charge of special departments 
or subjects. Of the teachers employed 33 were male and 239 female. 
In the composition of the corps there was but little difference from 
that of the previous year; the difference consisted in the appointments 
to the new teacherships and to va(*ancies caused by death and resig- 
nation. 

Ill the large degree of continued employment in the regular service, 
restricted to those specially trained for the position, is evidenced 
one of the most important factors in the growth and progress of the 
schools. This character of the teaching force gains every year in the 
accessions to it permitted by vacancies and by the provision for new 
schools. Of the whole number of teachers employed 196, or 72 per cent, 
are graduates of normal schools, and of these normal graduates 179 
were trained in the Normal School of these divisions. 

So potential are the influence and action of the teacher upon the 
intellectual and moral life of the child, both with regard to the present 
aud, in the bent given, to the future, that all avenues of approach to 
tlie teachership can not be too carefully guarded. In the acceptance of 
the office is the acceptance of a responsibility that takes possession of 
the true teacher as fuller conception of its requirements grows upon 
him. Since the efficiency of schools depends so very largely upon the 
teachers, it is felt that too great care can not be exercised in their 
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selection. To what extent the elimination of all elements that do not 
contribute to merit and xirofessional fitness prevails, to that extent the 
value and efficiency of tlie service are attained and maintained. It is 
believed that the rule determining the admission of teachers into the 
regular force of these schools is not only meritorious, but as good as any 
that under existing conditions can be devised for the promotion of the 
welfare of the schools. The teacher in these schools, in many instances, 
begins in them the preparation required for the position in the first 
year of his school life, though then unconscious of the office subse- 
quently to be filled, and continues his preparation till, on the comple- 
tion of the prescribed course, he enters through the Normal School into 
the teachership. 

The race, barring physical deformity, is equal from the start to all. 
The outcome is simply " the survival of the fittest," in whom from the 
constant winnowing of years the schools for the perpetuation of their 
tea<5herships receive, irrespective of any and all incidental circumstances, 
the best in fitness and attainment. In this determining of the regular 
teacherships in these schools, outside of those in the High School, lor 
which the more liberal training of the college or university is generally 
sought, is presented largest degree of freedom from personal favoritism 
and as larged isinterested opportunity for ascertaining merit. Under 
this system, by which equal chance and opportunity, so far as the schools 
are concerned, are afforded to every aspirant for the teachership, the 
successful are indeed " the architects of their own fortune.'' 

These regular teacherships embrace 90 per cent of the entire teach- 
ing force. 

The selectiouvS for special teacherships which comprise the remaining 
10 per cent are, for obvious reasons, otherwise determined. It would 
be found difficult under existing conditions, even if advisable, to hedge 
them in by ironclad rule. In their selection the judgment of the 
school officers finds opportunity for its best exercise, and as upon then^ 
rests the responsibility for success or failure, due deference to theii 
office suggests that their prerogative be respected and their responsi 
bility be the guarantee of their protection. 

A moment's observation of the enrollment of pupils in the differeu 
grades of schools presented in the statistical showing in the first page 
of this report shows that the largest enrollment in any one grade is ii 
the first grade or year of school life. From this grade as a base, th< 
grade structure, pyramid-like, rises, with each succeeding grade less ii 
number, until the apex is reached in the last year of the high-schoo 
course, when it may be seen that the ratio of the enrollment of pupil 
in the first or lowest primary grade to that of the last year of the higl 
school (which was 80) is as 36 to 1. It requires but another glance a 
those statistics to see that the primary grades, or first four years of th< 
twelve years' course, embrace 8,497, or about 70 per cent of the entire 
enrollment in the schools. These are not simply the conditions of on( 
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year. Statistical record shows similar conditions from year to year, 

extimding back to the year of establishment of the schools, and it is 

easy to infer from the basis of the conditions that they will continue to 

exist more or less for years. This large diiferenco in the enrollment in 

these grades results not from any considerable retention of pupils in 

the lower grades, since, as a rule, they are annually promoted, but from 

adverse and other circumstances in life which require or induce more 

or less early withdrawal from school. 

These facts are both ready in inference and pregnant with sugges- 
tion. They show that very large numbers in the public school enroll- 
ment, and by far the majority, never ge beyond the primary school. 
They suggest that the primary school is peculiarly the school of the 
people, and that its equipment and management should be such as to 
evolve the greatest possible results. The large numbers in these lowest 
grades suggest that in them the best teaching and directive force 
should be employed, not only to secure good foundation and proper 
hent for successful and larger attainment in the succeeding and higher 
grades, but also that there may be given to those whose school days 
1 by force of circumstances are restricted to them the best training and 
\ preparation possible for self-pursuit and for life. It is in these grades 
[ that not only specially trained teachers should be employed, but, with 
I the professional training, those with that fitness born of large opportu- 
nity for successful practical application. 

In these lower grades also there can not be too large recognition of 
personal influence as a potential factor in the training of the young. 
Embracing, as they do, those in the most impressible and formative 
period of life, largest opportunity should be allowed for close contact 
between teacher and pupil. To permit this the number now assigned 
to the teacher should be reduced, though the reduction, in its demand 
for larger teaching force, necessitates greater expense in the provision. 
The well-known environment and circumstances of very many of this 
school population indicate in these divisions a larger field for the refin- 
ing and elevating influences of the teacher than is to be found in the 
other divisions of the public schools of the District of Columbia. Many 
of the homes represented in these schools are more or less devoid of 
all opportunity for that moral as well as intellectual training which 
results from frequent contact with ideas and associations uplifting in 
their character. 

It is for such reasons that, in these earlier grades or years of school 
life—in which the largest enrollment of the school population is annually 
n^ade, in which the foundation of all future knowledge is laid, and in 
which the largest numbers of the school population end their school 
days— the greatest fitness and experience should be placed, and, in 
recognition of the exceedingly great importance of the moral element 
m all juilicious training, the largest opportunity allowed to the teacher 
for personal contact with her pupils. 
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The realization of saeh conditions, bowever, favors, in the appoint 
ment of teachers to these lowest in^^^^* the presence of indneements 
more pecuniary in their diaracter than those that now obtain. Long 
experience has fully shown that teachers do not volantarily, nnder the 
present salary discrimination, remain in these lower grades, and, as a 
conseqoenoe from the grade promotions which now obtain^ resnltiDg 
from snccessful experience, the constant exfiectancy of change is advene 
to the attainment of that degree of fitness permitting the best results. 
In my opinion, not only should the average salary be greater than it 
now is, but, as a rule, there should be no diflference in salaries for dif- 
ferent grade work. When discrimination is made, it should be for sac* 
cessful experience or for great excellence, irrespective of grade taught 
In such determining of salaries, by which grade change would have iio 
effect, larger opportunity would be offered for the annual placing and 
replacing of teachers in gra<les of sch«>ol where observation and expe 
rieiice have shown the supervision they are most capable. The loss of 
large experience and great excellence in any grade of school is gen- 
erally keenly felt, but in no grade more keenly than in the low primary 
school, where, in the less self-helpfal period of school life, tact and 
skill on the part of the teacher, in special adaptation to the work, have 
so important bearing upon future school progress and so large part in 
determining the character of the life of very many whose school days 
are limited to these grades of school. In presenting to the teacher the 
greatest degree of responsibility, the lowest grades demand for most 
effective result all possible strength in the teaching and guiding force. 

The teachers in these divisions of the public schools can not be toc 
highly commended for faithful service and for intelligent and con- 
scientious discharge of the duties imposed upon them. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Excepting in the larger equipment of the shops already organized, 
theie was no extension of the material means through which this instruc 
tion is carried on. There were four schools or shops in wood and one 
in metal. In charge of the instruction there were seven teachers, one 
of whom is director. 

The number of pupils that received instruction in woodworking was 
G91; the number in metal working, 118; making an aggregate of 809 

The general quality of the work done during the year was not onlj 
equal to, but an improvement upon, that of preceding years. When it 
is .considered that the time given to work in these shops is but twc 
hours weekly, at»gregating but seventy hours during the school year, the 
amount of work done and degree of excellence attained bespeak large 
and commendable capacity for instruction of this character. The kind 
and character are (juite fully detailed in the report of the director, 
which is herewith submitted, and to which I would call your attention. 
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There was the usual animal display of the work done during the year 
OB June 15 and 16, which was largely attended by the parents and 
friends of the pupils and by other citizens. 

COOKING. 

There are four cooking schools in these divisions. The instruction 

^which pertains to cooking and that part of domestic economy relating 

to the kitchen is confined to girls of the seventh and eighth grade 

schools and to those of the first year of the High School. The whole 

number of pupils who received this instruction during the year was 

594, of whom 343 were from seventh-grade schools, 223 from eighth - 

grade schools, and 28 from the High SchooL The time given to it by 

the pupil weekly was one hour and thirty minutes. The number of 

teachers employed to give instruction in cooking was 5. 

Though the number of these kitchens is yet suflficiunt to accommo- 
date the number of girls eligible to instruction in them, they do not 
furuish to many a desirable degree of accessibility. Girls attending 
scliools in the northern section of the city lose much time in reaching 
the nearest kitchen to them, being required to go more than a mile. 
Tills might be obviated by having kitchens in number more than that 
of teachers. Under such circumstances all kitchens would not be con- 
tinuously opened, the opening being made to depend upon the section 
of the city in which the girls receiving the instruction live. 

The virtues exercised in the miethods of instruction pursued in thie 
department, apart from the practical skill afforded to the pupil in ons 
of the essential arts of civilized life, make this instruction valuable. 
It is not only strongly educative, morally and economically, but vitally 
practical. The public school presents to it an excellent field for its 
operations, whether considered from a sanitary or economical point of 
view. 

The report of the directress of this department is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

SEWINO. 

Instruction in sewing is given during four years of school life, 
beginning with the third and ending with the sixth grade of school. 
Though the length of time is considered sufficient for good attainment, 
it is believed that yet higher degree could be had if girls of more 
maturity than most sixth-grade girls have could receive this instruc- 
tion in its more advanced stages. 

The whole number of girls who received instruction in sewing outside 
of the training in shops was 2,475. The time each gave to it weekly in 
the regular schoolroom was one hour. In addition to the instruc- 
tion given by the special teachers in the regular schoolroom, tliere was 
^'eekly instruction in cutting and fitting. For this branch of the work 
two shops are provided, to which are admitted the more matured girls 
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of the sixth grade. The number of girls who received iustmction in 
the shops was 346. 

The whole number of teachers employed to give instruction in sew- 
ing was 7, of whom 1 is directress. From the large number of papils 
embraced by this instruction the diffusion of its benefits among the 
school population is greater than that of any other branch of iudiis 
trial instruction. Beginning, as it does, in the lower or primary grades, 
it is enabled to confer its benefits upon very many of the school popu 
lation who, on account of early withdrawal from school, would not 
otherwise receive any advantage from it. 

The results in this department continued highly satisfactory in their 
character. 

The report of the directress of sewing for the year is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

IMPORTANCE OF MANUAL TRAINING. 

The public school in its purely intellectual work may do much, but 
in the auxiliary employment of the hand more for the promotion of the 
material and moral conditions of life. When considered with respect 
to its possibilities, it is difficult to have full realization of the value of 
this subject. Though such estimate is general in its application to all 
youth, it is immensely so, under the existing conditions of society, to 
the colored youth. Whatever has, either now or in the near future* 
promise of removing or materially lessening enforced idleness has 
within it a principle destructive of vice and crime and generative o^ 
industry and morality. Human nature in its tendencies is the same ir 
all peoples, and under the same conditions and environment will exhibit 
like phases of character. What is needed among this youth is the 
opportunity or means for the attainment of that environment and con- 
dition which will evoke the better imimlses of human nature, from 
which will be reflected the better phases of character. Trained intel 
lect will light the way, but honorable, constant, and profitable occupa 
tion will make possible the environment, will lay the foundation upoi 
which rectitude and virtue are erected. To what extent the public 
school gives preparation and possibility for honorable pursuit in life 
to that extent it contributes to the stability of the foundation on whicl 
society itself rests. 

JANITORS. 

Moral as well as sanitary interests suggest the employment of gooc 
men in the position of janitor. As a rule those employed in this serv 
ice in these divisions show, through faithful and conscientious dis 
charge of duty, appreciation of their preference. 

In a former report, after detailing the amount of work and watchfiil 
ness presented by our school buildings to keep them in good sanitar\ 
condition and to give to them that protection which due concern foi 
public property requires, I recommended greater compensation foi 
such service than then obtained. The observations of several years 
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Bince that report was made the more strongly confirm me in the convic- 
t>ioii then expressed. In the absence of action I herein renew my 
jreeommendation. 

It will hardly be questioned that good pay should be associated with 
good service. There may be, and undoubtedly is, now and then poor 
service, but where and when it exists it can easily be dispensed with, 
and good work insured by the pay that the position should offer. 

STATISTICS. 

In addition to the statistics used occasionally in the body of this 
report for succinct information or for comparison with corresponding 
items of previous years, are statistical tables which convey consid- 
erable, and it is believed interesting, information. These have all been 
taken from the records filed in this office. The records of last year as 
well as those of previous years have received that care and attention 
which are essential to accuracy and reliability, in recognition of the 
fact that without these qualities statistics have no value. They have 
much importance in being an easy, if not the best, medium for con- 
venient and significant record through which to convey information, 
to institute comparison among statistics of different years in our own 
schools, or for their comparison with those of other systems of public 
schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

The condition which at present most seriously confronts and threatens 
the progress and growth of the schools of these divisions of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is the large lack of ample and 
proper accommodation. As the result of this condition last year, 92 
schools, embracing in their average enrollment about 39 per cent 
of the average enrollment in all schools, were restricted to half-day 
occupancy of the schoolroom ; or, in other words, there were 46 schools 
wore than schoolrooms, and in order to make some provision for the 
92 schools the usual time of instruction was necessarily reduced. 
Even schools of third grade were on half-day time; and in the cur- 
rent school year, by reason of increased number of schools and of 
natural grade growth, there are schools of fourth grade on half time, 
■fn the continued lack of accommodation the reduction of time in the 
session of schools of yet higher grade is only a question of one or two 
y^ars. It goes without the saying that if a whole school day as speci- 
"^4 by the rules is considered necessary to complete properly grade 
^^rk, it cannot be properly accomplished nor made to yield equal 
^^Uefit to the pupil in one-half of a school day. 

Taken in its entirety, the year's work permits very favorable corapari- 
soix with that of any previous year, and in some respects indicates 
^^l^ger growth. Though in the number of the school population 
^^traced by the entire enrollment in the schools there was a slight 
^^oreasefrom that of the previous school year, due, in the large absence 
^^ employment on account of the general business d^^res^Skiow^ to the 
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Tablk III. — Shotcifig the whole nnmher enrolled in the seventh and eighth divisions in 
each grade, and per cent of enrollment for the school years 1891-92 and :89S-9S, with 
increase and decrease. 



Grade. 



>'orraal School . 
High Scljool . . . 

Eigbth ...' 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

ThM 

Second 

First 



1893-'94. 




Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Per cent. 


26 




0.21 


460 




3.76 


492 




4.02 


736 




6.02 


813 




6.65 


1,209 




9.88 


' 1, 510 




12. U 



1892-'93. 



Whole ; Increase. Decrease. 

enroll- 1 Per cent. 

ment. 



1,788 I 

2,277 

2,922 



14.62 
18.61 
23.89 



26 

444 

372 

737 

865 

1.093 

1.613 

1,898 

2,347 

2.934 



0.21 

3.60 

3.02 

5.98 

7. 02 

8.86 

13.08 

15.39 

19.04 

23.80 



16 
120 



1 
52 



116 



Total 



12,233 100 



12,329 



103 

110 

70 

12 



100 



252 



348 



SUMMABY. 

Normal and High schools. 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



486 


3.97 


470 


3.81 


3,250 : 


26.57 


3.067 


24.88 


8,497 


69.46 


8.792 

1 


71.31 



.16 
236 



53 

295 



12, 233 100 



12. 329 



100 



252 



348 



Table IV. — Showing the number of schools of each grade below (he High School in the 

sevenlh and eighth divisions. 



Dirision. 



First Second I Third 
s;rade. ; grade. , grade. 



Seventh ... 
Eighth (A) 
Eighth (B). 

Total 



Fourth Fifth 
grade. { grade. 



Sixth I Seventh 
grade, grade. 




Eighth rr, . , 

grade. -^"^"'• 



Table V. — Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High Schools of the seventh and 

eighth divisions for the last ten years. 



Tear. 



1884-'85 
1885-'86 
188G-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-89 
1880-'90 
1890-'9l 
1891-'92 
1892-'93 
1893-'94 



Xumher 

enrolled in 

all grades, 

exclnding 

Normal 

School. 



9,598 
10, 138 
10, 345 
11,000 
11, 130 
11.398 
12. 106 
12, 253 
12, 303 
12, 207 



Nnmher 

enrolled in 

the High 

School. 



172 
247 
276 
361 
416 
345 
376 
407 
444 
460 



Per cent 

of enroll • 

luenr in all 

grades, 

excluding 

Normal 

School. 



'leachers in 
all grades, 
e* eluding 
Normal- 
School 
teachers. 



Teachers 
in High 
Scbool. 



j Per cent of j 

I teachei s in i 

Higi. School; -j^^ ^. 

i on number .,.v^„„i. " 

of teachers I F«^'"^f:f 
inallgrades.:^'«™?^f^^ 
I exclTiding ^^"^««^- 
those in Ntir-l 

nial School. 



I 



1.8 
2.4 
2.7 
3.3 
3.7 
3.0 
3.1 
3.3 
3.6 
3.7 



162 
174 
182 
188 
197 
211 
226 
240 
254 
268 



4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

17 

18 

19 



2.5 
3.4 
4.4 
4.8 
5.5 
5.6 
C.l 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 



28 
33 
39 
51 
67 
41 
80 
69 
90 
99 



1«0 
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Tablk VI. — Showing the number of nckooh of each grade in the Bevemlk and eighth 

dirisionty Itro of tckick occnpg one room. 



I>i\i«ion. 



FiTHt Secoud Third 
grade, gnule. grade. 



Total. 



Seventh 

Eighth (A) 
Eighth (B) 

Total 



15 


12 


\i 


30 


14 


13 


5 


32 


16 


14 .. 




30 


45 


39 


8 

t 


92 



Tablk VII. — Showing Ike number of school buildings and schoolrooms occupied {owned 
and rented) in the seventh and eighth dirisions for the last ten gears. 



BnildingR. : Rooma. 



BaildiDgs. 



Rooma. 



Year. 






Year. 



,9 9 O < ^ O w 

' --^ , « . H : O K r- 
. _. .i_ _ __ 



1884-'85 



rs 

s 

O 



e o If 
K H I O 



• 




•3 




» 


r^ 


*» 


a 


R 


z 


9 





P^ 


H 



I 



10 ' 2 12 : 95 



1885-'86 '12 4 *16 114 I 17 131 



1886-'87 : 11 4 15 

1887-88 ' 13 9 22 

lS88-'89 ' 13 i 8 21 



I 



112 17 
129 ; 28 
129 ' 27 



15 110 1889-'90 18, 4 , 22 | 156 

1890- '91 , 18 I 4 23 106 

1891-92 ! 21 . 3 24 186 

1892-93 21 j 2 23 198 

1893-'94 t22 ! 2 24:206 



129 
157 
156 



. 21 
22' 
21 
10 



177 
190 
207 
208 

no 



I 



* Building owned by first six divisions given up at end of the school 3*ear. 
tChamberlain building not counted. 

* One used for Normal, 14 for High, 1 for supervising principnrs office, and 6 for industrial scliools- 
^ Eight rooms for industrial schools. 

Number of grammar and primary schools, 223. 

Table VIII. — Showing growth of the schools of the seventh and eighth divisions during th ^ 

last twenty-seven years. 



Year. 



1867-'68 
1868-'69 
1869-70 , 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 . 
1873-74 
1874-75 . 
1875-76 
1870-77 , 
1877-78 . 
1878-79 , 
1879-'80 . 
1880-'81 . 



Number 

of 
Hcbools. 



41 
52 
66 
08 
75 
76 



74 I 

75 I 

76 j 
79 I 
96 I 

108 
117 
121 



Number 

of 
teachers. 



41 
52 
63 
00 

78 

80 

87 

89 

90 

92 

109 

119 

130 

134 



Number 

of 
pupils. 

2,300 
3,000 
3.050 
4,980 
4,661 
5,188 
5,280 
5,489 
5, 454 
5,954 
6,515 
7,731 
8,080 
8,104 



Year. 



Number Number 

of of 

schools, teachers. 



ld81-'82 
1882-'83 
1883-'84 
1884-*85 
1885-'80 
1886- '87, 
1887-'88 . 
1888 -'89, 
1889- '90. 
1890-'91 . 
1891-'92 
1892-'93 , 
1893-'94 . 



Number' 

of 
pupils. 



I' 



130 


143 


8,30^ 


135 


147 


1 8,73^ 


140 


154 


9, 18L 


149 


162 


< 9,614 


161 


174 


10,158 


168 


182 


1 10,365 


176 


191 


11, 040 


186 


202 


11, 170 


197 


216 


11,438 


214 


230 


12, 132 


224 


244 


12,280 


229 


258 


12,32^ 


236 


272 


12,23;^ 
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Table IX. — Showing whole enrollment of pupils in each grade, by sexes in the seventh 
and eighth divisions for the school year ending June 30, 1894. 



Whole enrollment. 



Gra<le. 



Boys. Girls. ! Total. 



normal School 1 i 

High School 140 

Eighth 214 

Seventh ^ 320 

Sixth V 353 

Fifth 526 

Fourth 656 

Third 777 

Second 990 

Vmi 1,270 

Total 5,247 

SUMMARY. 

Normal and High schools 141 

Grammar schools 1, 413 

Wmary schools 3, 693 

Total... 6,247 



Per 
cent. 



25 i 


26 


0.21 


320 


400 


3.76 


278 


492 


4.02 


416 


73« 


6.02 


460 


81:; 


6.65 


683 j 


1,209 


9.88 


854 j 


1,510 


12.34 


1,011 1 


1,788 


14.62 


1,287 1 


2,277 


18.61 


1.652 1 


2,922 


23.89 



6,986 I 12,233 * 100 



345 
1,837 
4,804 



486 
3,250 
8,497 



3.97 
26.57 
69.46 



6,986 I 12,233 , 100 



List of schoolhouses owned, with their respective locations and the number of rooms in each. 



sion. 



7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 



Xame of building. 



Bigh School 

Sumner 

Stevens 



Location of building. 



Knm- 
ber of 
rooms. 



M street, between First street and New Jersey avenue N"W. 

Seventeenth and M streets XW 

Twenty-flrst street, between K and L streets NW 



Sriggs . . 
Garrison 
Phillips. 



IMEagruder ! M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets N"W 

"Wormley Prospect street, between Thirty -third and Thirty-fourth 

streets XW. 

Twenty-second and E streets NW 

Twelfth street, between R and S streets X W 

X street, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets 
XW. 

U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street XW 

O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets XW , 

Third street, between K and L streets NW 

First and L streets XW 

Twelfth and D streets NE 

P street, between Xorth Capitol and First streets XW 

Logan ' Third and G streets XE 

Patterson I Vermont avenue, between TJ and V streets XW , 

Lincoln Second and C streets SE 

Randall First and I streets SW 

Giddings I G street, between Third and Fourth streets SE 

Anthony Bowen i Ninth and E streets SW 

Bell First street, between B and C streets SW , 

Ambush 



Garnet 

John F. Cook 
Ba»neker — 

Jones 

Lovejoy 

Slater 



L street, between Sixth and Sevjenth streets SW 



10 

18 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

12 

11 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

11 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 



I 



*^^inberlain building abandoned as unfit for use. See note t Table Yll. 

259a 11 
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List of rented schoolhouarSj with their respective locutions and the number of ro(m9 ti 

each. 



Dlvi- 
Bion. 

. 1 


Name of bulldiug. 
Miller 


Location of building. 
H slreet. between Sixth and Seventh streets NW 


|Kam- 

iberof 

rooms. 

8 


8a ' 




917 P street N W 


2 









SEVENTH DIVISION 

Washington, D. C, June 30^ 1891 
Dear Sib: I herewith sabinit the anuaal report of the condition of 

the schools under my supervision. 
The number of schools in the division during the year was 78, graded 

as follows: 

First grade 18 

Second grade 14 

Third grade 12 

Fourth grade 10 

Fifth grade 8 

Sixth grade 7 

Seventh grade 6 

Eighth grade 3 

STATISTICS. 

"Whole number of pupils enrolled 4, 305 

Average number of pupils enrolled 3, 518 

Average number in daily attendance 3, 358 

Percentage of attendance 95.4 

Number at close of year 3, 225 

These statistics show a regularity and earnestness of purpose which 
speak more than it is possible to express m the brief space allotted to 
a report of this character. That the schools are making rapid and 
thorough progress there can be no doubt iu the minds of those who 
observe their work from year to year. Their great improvement is due 
largely to the intelligent and untiring self-preparation of the teachers 
as a body. 

Bequests from teachers to this office for grade meetings during the 
year were many and gratifying, for the reason that they indicated the 
spirit of the true teacher. It is ui)on the spirit of the teacher after all 
that the success of our schools, yea of the race, and finally of the nation 
itself depends. 

It is often said, and rightly, too, that the teacher makes the school. 
That the spirit of the teacher is the spirit of the school is just as true. 
The teachers realize the paramount importance of liberal scientific 
preparation, and have determined to secure it and give the schools the 
benefit of it. The days of school keepiug are past and the dawn of 
school teaching is upon us. The teacher who comes to the work with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the mind and its various manifestations^ 
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as seeu in the schoolroom, and the means and methods by which it 
grows and gains information, is doomed to failure. 

The teacher whose attainments are not broader and deeper than the 
mere routine of her grade, and whose mind does not think out new 
Methods and feel new aspirations, is a miserable plodder, a parasite 
iving on a body to whose life it contributes nothing. These are some 
•f the thoughts that have been developed and discussed in our meetings. 

LIBRARIES. 

The growth of most of our school libraries has been nominal. In 
3me buildings not a single volume has been added. This, of course, in 

few instances, is due to a want of interest in the matter by the 
jachers, but the general reason is found in the fact that most of the 
iiildings are buying pianos. 

The Sumner School has done well, as the very excellent report below 

LOWS. During last year 171 volumes were added to the library, mak* 

g the total collection 492 volumes. 

On the 18th of last May the pupils of this school gave a concert the 

it proceeds of which amounted to $210.25. This s.um will be used in 

e further purchase of books for the ensuing year. 

In addition to the above showing the pupils of this building have, 

Lthin the last two years bought and paid for a piano costing $250, and 

ntributed nearly $50 to the shoe fund. 

The Briggs added only 5 volumes to its library, but it finished pay- 

g for a fine piano, the influence of which is seen and acknowledged 

the excellent carriage of the pupils. It has not only given zest and 
fe to the physical-culture exercises, but it has banished from the halls 
ery form of disorder during the passage of the lines, and created a 
ide and pleasure in doing right. 

Pianos have been bought for the Wormley, Phillips, and Garrison 
lildings, for which the pupils are paying by small weekly contribu- 
3ns. 

SHOE FUND. 

Scores of children have lost more or less time from school each year 
jcause of the inability of their parents to keep them supplied with 
loes and other necessary clothing. The matter was called to the 
tention of the principals, with the suggestion that they create in their 
spective buildings a fund from which the needy might receive relief. 
y tlie suggestion four of the buildings responded, with the results 
own below: 

mner $45. 38 

i<:ruder 11. 00 

evens , 33.33 

iggs 57.34 

Total 147.05 
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The method of collecting the money for this fund was as follows: 
The wants and deprivations of the needy were brought to the atten- 
tion of the pupils, with request that they deny themselves one penny a 
week to be used for the relief of their destitute mates. 

METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Whenever a teacher found a pupil who nee<led shoes, she at once 
reported the case to the principal, who would, in the most careful and 
delicate manner, supply his wants without the knowledge of anyone 
except the teacher. The pupil was thus saved the mortification of 
having his poverty published. 

BUILDINGS. 

The condition of the Sumner and Stevens, buildings is a reflection 
upon the community. The old rooms at the Stevens are absolutely 
worn out. The floors in many places are worn to the thinness of 
veneer. Many window sashes are loose, and so badly decayed that they 
will not retain the glass during a moderate wind storm. Large open- 
ings are thus left, sometimes for months, during cold weather, making 
it almost impossible to heat the rooms properly. 

From the cooking school, located in the basement of the Stevens 
building emanate odors which some of the teachers claim render the 
air in the halls and rooms above impure and oppressive. 

The Sumner building, in many respects, is very little better thau the 
Stevens. The walls are dingy and the floors poor. The doors are 
without proper fastenings, and thousands of dollars in property are 
left without protection. Many books were lost last year from several 
rooms which were practically without fastenings. Each teacher 
should be provided with a closet or bookcase, in which the numerous 
books may be kept in safety. 

The Garrison is still without a yard, consequently the children are 
forced into the street during the recesses. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the parents 

and teachers for the very cordial support which they rendered me 

during the year. 

Very respectfully, H. P. Montgomery, 

Supervising Frindpal, 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION, A. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
Dear Sir: The following is a report of the schools under my saper- 
vision for the year ending June 30, 1894: 

Distribution of schools. 



Buildings. 

• 

Cook 

Banueker 

Jones 

Slater 

Oarnet 

Logan 

Lovejoy 

•17 P Street.... 



First I Second j Third 
grade, grade, grade. 



3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2l 

2! 
1 ! 



2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 



2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 




Fourth I Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth 



Num- 
ber of 



grade. | grade, grade, i grade, grade, g^j^oola 



Total 



19 



16 



11 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 




1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 










9 



8 



^ 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 











! 1 


1 


1 


1 


; 





1 « 





5 


4 



Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 



-- 


— 


12 


10 


11 


8 


12 


8 


10 


8 


14 


12 


9 


8 


7 


6 


2 


2 


77 


62 



During the present year there have been formed 1 eighth, 1 
seventh, and 1 first grade schools, making a total of 77 schools under 
my supervision. 

Half-day schools numbered 37 throughout the division. There were 
5 third-grade schools compelled to hold half sessions during the 
year, a fact harmful to their progress. These were found in the Cook, 
Banneker, and Jones buildings. This emphasizes the need of more 
rooms in the vicinity of these buildings. * 



SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

During the summer new and improved furnaces were put in the 
Cook and Banneker buildings, and we were thus spared the necessity 
of closing schools on account of cold rooms. 

Again I enter a protest against the occupancy of the basement room 
at the Cook building for a schoolroom. 

The Lovejoy sadly needs repairs inside and outside. There is no 
place for the pupils during recess, and so they must either be turned 
outdoors or remain in the schoolrooms during inclement weather. 

The other buildings are in very good condition. I think tlie somewhat 
dingy walls in several buildings should be made more attractive. With 
little extra expense our school buildings could be made beautiful as 
well as useful. 

• The panic which occurred at the Garnet School in October, fortu- 
aately to the serious injury of no one, caused the authorities to inves- 
ligate carefully the exits of the various buildings. As a result of the 
[)anie, fire drills were instituted in all of the buildings as a means of 
iafety. 



•I 
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The janitors of these buildings have generally performed their dutie* 
faithfully. 

One of their number, Mr. James W. Taylor, died toward the end of 
the session. 

FREE TEXT BOOKS. 

At the beginning of the session the seventh and eighth grades were 
ftirnished with free books, thus permitting every grade to share in the 
benefits that accrue from so wise a provision. That the schools are 
abundantly blessed, that progress is made, that delays and vexations 
in securing books are a thing of the past, all were evident from the 
readiness and ease with which the schools started on their important 
mission. 

The teachers appreciate very highly the advantage given by having 
such assistance, for they can at once plunge into the legitimate work 
of the schools. They fully realize that these books are intrusted ta 
their custody to be carefully guarded against loss or abuse. The pupils^ 
feel that they are a beneficent loan, and that they are to be used and 
not abused. They thus learn to respect books — " lighthouses erected 
in the great sea of time." The result is that the thousands of books 
scattered throughout the various schools have been well cared for, and 
very few losses reported at the close of the year. 

A few books were reported as destroyed on account of contagious 
diseases. An order that such be destroyed exists^ but some uncer- 
tainty and difficulty are encountered in carrying it out. Shall they be- 
destroyed by the school authorities after they shall have been returned 
to school, or shall their destruction be left to the families where the^ 
diseases exist! If the former plan is adopted, then there* is danger of 
disseminating the contagion by the very presence of these books in 
school, though it be but for a very short time; if the latter course is. 
followed what proof or evidence have we that the requirement has- 
been faithfully carried out? Thus these disease- breeding and diseases- 
scattering books may eventually find their way back into schooL 
Would it not be well to request the health department to attend to* 
this matter and send to the proper parties a list of the books destroyed f 

MEETINGS. 

The customary teachers' meetings have been held.. At the outset the* 
work mapped out in the course of study was discussed and changes 
noted, thereby avoiding confusion and misdirected effort. The work 
of each grade is unified; the teachers feel that they are colaborers with 
others in accomplishing a definite work. The supervisor conducts aU 
such meetings. He explains his views, answers questions, and points 
out to the teachers what is expected in the particular subjects 
discussed. 

About Christmas another series of meetings was held to compare 
notes, mark the progress made, and map out specific work to be don& 
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w^ithin a certain period. It is found that by Laving a clear object in 
view more and better work can be done. Monthly meetings of the 
principals of the various school buildings were held throughout the 
year. 

At such meetings government, discipline, sanitation, and topics 
appertaining to the close, clean working of the schools were discussed. 
Much harm was done the schools through the frequency with which 
the teachers were summoned from their rooms to attend meetings of 
the special teachers. These meetings were many, for drawing, music, 
and physical culture. Day after day grade after grade was ordered to 
close at 1 o'clock and meet the directors of these branches. By daily 
turning so many children into the streets the continuity of the school 
work is broken and chance given for children to get into mischief, since 
being dismissed at so unusual an hour their parents were ignorant of 
the fact, and so could give no attention to them. 

WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The high rank reached by the schools of Washington has not been 
attained in a day, but is the result of growth. The magnificent and 
convenient school buildings, the full and complete equipment, and, 
above all, that earnest and enthusiastic body of trained teachers are 
the factors in this progress. To keep this exalted place demands vigi- 
lance all along the line, along the whole course. The be^t work is 
done only when the tout ensemble of the curriculum is firmly, clearly, 
and fully comprehended by each and all. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The trend of educational thought to-day is to teach this subject in its 
bearings on the earth as the home of man, in its relation to commerce 
and history. 

In consonance with this idea the child is sent to the actual world 
around him, to that part of nature which is bounded by his own home. 
Here, with seeing eye and listening ear, he gains hi«i first ideas and 
concepts from things, becomes a discoverer in his own right. Many 
excursions were made into the fields and valleys of the surrounding 
country to notice the formation of soil, valleys, and streams. The 
divorce that existed between nature and the ordinary text-book has 
been seen, and an effort made to remedy it. The old text-book method 
ignored nature almost entirely. The present tendency, unless carefully 
watched, will ignore the text-book entirely. The best results must 
spring from a proper union of the two. The supervisor, in order to do 
good work in this subject, assigned topics to teachers in the various 
grades. 

These, by the help and suggestion of the supervising principal, were 
thoroughly developed in the schoolroom by each teacher. On the day 
appointed all the teachers of that grade met in that room to listen to 
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the lesson. After the lesson was finished and the pupils dismissed tlie 
teachers and supervisor discussed the lesson. 

From such meetings splendid results flowed. The teacher, for the 
time being, becomes a specialist, full of energy and enthusiasm. The 
pupils naturally catch the spirit, take Hre, intense interest is mani* 
fested, researches are made, and facts gathered. The text-book 
stretches away into the domain of science, art, and literature. Thus 
they learn the sources of knowledge — who has written and where and 
how it is to be found. You have but to give them the " tip " and they 
will do the rest. 

Time and space are wanting to adequately describe each lesson, but 
I can not forbear mentioning the one on mathematical geography in a 
seventh grade. It was well planned, finely given, and therefore 
intensely interesting and profitable. The attention paid to the lan- 
guage of the pupils was a feature worthy of all commendation. The 
drawings, models, and illustrative apparatus made by the pupils 
showed superior training. 

The purely didactic element had but small place here. The pupils 
observed, concluded, and expressed their inferences in proper language? 
the right word in the right place, evincing remarkable discrimination 
in the choice and use of words. ' 

The lessons on physical geography in the third grade on Asia and 
Africa, on soils and springs, were equally good, and full of interest 
and suggestive helpfulness. 

LANGIAGK. 

Year by year the fruits of effort put forth in the right direction are 
becoming more apparent in the ability shown by our pupils to use cor- 
rect idiomatic English. Teachers are beginning to realize that it is 
the essence of folly to expect children to express their thoughts on 
what they do not comprehend. This pointless method of teaching 
language was the cause of loud complaint against the schools. Here, 
then, was seen a most glaring defect, and by untiring effort right 
views are pretty widely disseminated among the teachers. With us 
the task is herculean. It demands courage, patience, and indomitable 
energy. 

The evil influences of incorrect speech wage a ceaseless warfare 
against the schoolroom teaching. The pupils are deprived of associa- 
tion with intellects who have given strength and beauty to our tongue, 
and so the book and living teachers are the sole means of guidance. 
The vis a terao which emanates from cultured homes and associates is 
entirely wanting. Considering the appalling difficulties to be con- 
quered, the progress made is deserving of high praise, and reflects 
great credit upon the cor[)s of teachers. Since so much depends upon 
the teachers here, there is absolute necessity for them to be masters of 
the huiguage, not in the power to dissect a sentence by analysis with 
grammar in hand, but in the daily employment in the schoolroom of 
language that violates none of the canons of good usage. He who 
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would description teacli must himself description know. Hence, in a 
series of meetings the supervisor has tried to make plain the various 
kinds of writing and composition. There have been sent to his office * 
compositions which showed that they, the teachers, are intelligently 
teaching the subject. We need to create and sustain among our pupils 
a taste for good literature. This is the most ready and available means 
of erecting in their minds a standard for the chaste, correct, and elegant 
use of English. Shut out from intercourse with the enlightened men 
and women of society and business, our children still have the entree 
into the society of books so generously furnished by the efforts of 
teachers and pupils in the various school buildings. 

TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 

The past session witnessed what might be termed the renaissance of 
technical grammar, not of letters that killeth, but of the spirit that 
maketh alive; not the ipse dixit of this or that grammarian, who is but 
the collector of the laws of the language, but a spirit of individual 
private judgment, formed and enlightened by a proper study and 
appreciation of the facts of the language. At the commencement of the 
session the outline or syllabus of grammar seemed a rock of offense to 
many, and the new grammar, as it was called, created much comment. 

In meetings especially called for that object we discussed thoroughly 
the subject, aiming to interpret the new in the light of the old. Being 
satisfied that the plan was rational, and wholly in keeping with the 
genius of our language, I Systematically laid out and explained the 
work to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The facts of the 
language must come from a careful study of the language. Hence, 
synthesis was the first thing to be taught. The pupil was led to express 
Ws own thoughts, and then modify them by the addition of words, 
phrases, and clauses. He therefore understands the office and force 
of each added part, and is not swayed by the say-so of any gram- 
marian, but retains his independence and originality. 

The tendency to present the technicalities of grammar too early and 
too minutely should be constantly watched and curbed. 

The science of language calls for judgment and ripe reason beyond 
^hat is possessed by the average public school pupil. Hence, it is 
better to spend more time and effort in the progressive use of language 
as provided for in the compositions than in the ordinary day dissection 
of sentences under the name of minute grammatical analysis. 

Under the stimulus of this new idea, the pupils could grasp the 
entire idea in all its strength and beauty. Interest was created and 
sustained, and this hitherto dry and uninviting and unprofitable sub- 
Ject has become one of the most fascinating and valuable. 

KEADING. 

bi the primary rooms there is little to criticise in this subject except 
to remark that pupils are kept too long on the word method. They 
*^uld, as soon as possible, be taught to make out, t\\^ w^^ ^^^^vJ^^Xs^ 
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sounding them. I have tliought that by energy and rightly directeJ 
effort on the part of the teachers, tlie children in the lowest gradt' 
ought to read a great deal more matter than is usually given. Int]ft 
higher grades tlie reading is not good considering the good foundatioifc' 
laid below. The fault, doubtlessly, lies with the teachers who fail to- 
manifest enthusiasm and proper skill and preparation in thecondnd' 
of a reading recitation. We learn to read by reading, and so if we^ 
wish for reading with proper expression it must be thoroughly and! 
conscientiously taught. Our ])ui)ils must acquire the habit of reading j 
and a taste for the best literature. 

SPELLING. 

Sound spelling was particularly emphasized in the lower grades a» 
the key to decipher unknown words, and as the means of inculcating 
a clear enunciation and pronunciation. The children of the schools j 
especially need this to overcome and counteract the evil inHueacesofi 
the street and homes. Judging from the compositions written bf 
pupils the spelling of ordinary words is highly commendable. A 
proper union of oral and written spelling serves to give good result* 
and keep up interest. 1 am happy to say that there is gradually grow- 
ing up in the minds of both teachers and pupils a pride in this matter^ 
and the written productions are rarely marred by the presence of mis- 
spelled words. Here eternal vigilance is the price of success. 

NATURE STUDY. 

In this fruitful and interesting subject there is room for better work 
and progress. Careful and full preparation by the instructor is abso- 
lutely essential. By enabling the learner to master a few types under 
each head, you give him power to appreciate keenly the great world 
about him. I have thought that, perchance, the great body of teachers- 
does not properly comprehend and appreciate the value of this subjects 
The presence of the microscope will give an impetus to this work and 
in the future we shall get better results. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In carrying out the object of this ^mbject great stress is put upoi> 
hygiene, impressing the young with the fact that it is most useful-^ 
that it is their duty to live in accordance with the rules learned at 
school. Thus the lessons learned at school become the potent lever to- 
lift the homes to a higher i)lane. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Mental arithmetic has received much time, because only by it can the^ 
principles be taught as a prere(iuisite to seat work. By dealing with 
problems involving small numbers, the conditions can be firmly gath- 
ered and held— the what carefully and logically laid out, and then the* 

w and why can be easily given. 
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The intellect is trained and strength gained. Instead of tidbits the 
ind is able to seize entireties, thus developing power and skill to 
iacli just and correct conclusions. Slate work tends to exalt the dull? 
lediocre, and sluggish, and to put a premium qn mere mechanical' 

'ork. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

With pleasure let me put myself on record as most heartily in favor 
f this feature in our educational work. No one disputes the state- 
lent that earning a living should be made easier by tlie education 
jceived. Our children must not only know, but should know how to- 

something practical. Learning without capacity is of small value 

1 the rush and war of a busy world. That training which heli)S and 
iclines the young to enter at once upon the business or trade for which 
ley are destined is of most worth. A knowledge of tools, sucli as is- 
irnished by our shops, together with the general training given by 
le common schools, will put all in a fair way to achieve success in the 
orld's broad field of battle. 

The boys and girls will have something to do, because ciiey will be 
repared to do and will possess the will and inclinaticm to work, which 
J so frequently lacking in the merely book-learned boy. The capacity 
) take part in the multitudinous industries of the community is the 
est check to idleness and crime. Here lies the salvation of the rising 
eneration, and the policy of the authorities should be to enlarge this 
epartment. To lay a proper foundation and assure a successful issue? 
^ell trained, skillful instructors must guide, direct, and inspire the 
upils. 

DISCIPLINE AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 

By how much the power, patience, time, and influence of the teachers- 
re expended in mere matters of discipline and government, by so much 
I the legitimate work of the developing intellect cuitailed. The child- 
lust be first brought under control before the real work of the school 
in go on. Now, it is a fact patent to all that a great number of our 
upils are yearly put into school having been gathered from homes 
icking in proper influences. They are collected from the street, where,, 
iroiigh neglect not wholly the parents fault, the animal has run riot 
od the divinity has been crushed. With this mass of infant humanity 
ar teachers must contend long, earnestly, and patiently before the 
tage is reached when training can commence. Wills must be con- 
'oUed and passions subdued. Hence valuable time is lost. Why not 
't the beneficent arm of the school be stretched forth and gather these 
tiildren into places where, under kiiid and skillful women this prepara- 
>ry work may be done? 

This laudable formative training may well be begun at 3 or 4 years 
f age. Transplanted from these nurseries into the regular schools, the 
ork of instruction can start without friction and with immediate suc- 
^8 and progress. By such a step incalculable benefits would be con- 
'H^ed upon the community and upon the parents, ^\iOS^ ^\vcAfc\Ivwi^\^- ! 
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occupied in earuiDg bread for their families. But greater and grani 
results would accrue to the children themselves in being thus 
shielded from the damaging and demoralizing influences of the 8^~^^ 
and evil companions and in being taught to so early subdue their 
and passions. The class of juvenile ott'enders would grow less, and 
officers of the law would, in a measure, find their occupation gone. 

Humanity, duty, civilization, and self-preservation demand soi 
such step. Future generations can be improved only by improvi 
the young. The salvation and elevation of the race must be found i 
properly caring for the neglected children — the waifs of the streets 
alleys. If by such a measure they can be saved from the jail and 
tentiary, then it is milch cheaper and better to prevent their goi 
there than to try to reform them after they are landed within the walkj- 
Let the officers rather spend a little time in hunting up these urc 
for kindergartens than in dragging them to the station and policJi' 
<50urts. 

TESTS. 

Teaching will never rise much higher than the tests or examination^. 
Toward the close of the term tests were given in mental arithmetic, 
^ammar, language, history, Constitution, and algebra. 

TEACHERS. 

Whatever of progress and excellence has been won in the schools is 
due to the great body of teachers who daily stand in the presence of 
the learner and break for them the bread of knowledge. Through 
them and with them I have striven to accomplish the work. 1 have 
made it plain that among us there is greater and longer necessity of 
using the concrete in teaching. 

With us objective teaching is a sine qua non^ because of the general 
lack of proper ideas and concepts among the learners. The child 
whose father possesses a glorious inheritance, "the heir of all the 
^ges,'' both in intellect and material matters, enjoys all of these, sees 
and hears the best people of the best society, travels at home and 
abroad. He thus is early and easily in touch with the literature of 
schoolbooks and with general knowledge. 

Under these conditions it is indeed a "delightful task to rear the 
tender thoughts." 

On the other hand, our pupils are in a civilization, but not fully of it, 
^nd so lose what springs from contact; and the knowledge gained is 
too apt to be bookish and theoretical. Therefore the teachers should 
be au fait^ wide awake, able to recognize the abihty of individual 
pupils, able to differentiate a general course of study to suit the needs 
of the mass of the schools. Environment gauges the intelligence. 

It is not all of a teiicher's life to develop the intellect. There is au 
•equal, nay, more imperative need that the moral life be strengthened. 
The teacher should aim to touch the springs of right motives. Our 
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tl.ildreii need that silent and elevating spirit which should stream 
instantly from the earnest, full-rounded teacher. He sliould possess 
3i« missionary spirit, and show forth an unimpeached and uniinpeach. 
bile character. 

J^othing could be more beautiful than to see the teachers jmt forth 
Bforts to give shoes to the shoeless, garments U) the naked, and to 
lleviate distress among the pupils and patrous of the various schools. 
Vith such a noble spirit of charity, humanity, and brotherly love^ 
onpled with a zeal and professional efficiency in the corps of instructors, 
nr schools are worthy of the confidence placed in them, and are the 
evers to lift to a higher and nobler life not only the pupil, but the 
fearent through the pupil. 

Death claimed two of our most promising young teachers, Misses 
iarah J. N^eal and Alice V. Ashton. Miss Neal succumbed to disease 
luring the summer vacation, and Miss Ashton shortly after the open- 
ng. Their faithful, efficient, and conscientious work in the schoolroom 
s their best encomium. 

Respectfully submitted. W. S. Montgomery, 

- Supervising PrincipaL 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



EIGHTH DIVISION (B). 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 

Dear Sir : In forwarding my statistics for the year, I desire to make 
report. that the schools of my division have done most satisfactory work 
luring the year. There has been a marked increase in the enthusiasm 
and interest shown, and the teachers, with, few exceptions, are striving 
to reach that point of excellence, both in the science and art of teach- 
ing, when they shall be able to do the greatest possible good for their 
children. We have taken up and followed this year with remarkable 
success many new lines of work — notably the science work — and feel 
assured that another year will furnish us opportunity for greater devel- 
opment along these lines. 

I can only renew my recommendations of former years in regard to 
buildings. 

I desire to commend my teachers and janitors to you and the local 
trustee, and also to thank you both for the courtesies shown me during 
the year. 

Very respectfully, - J. H. N. Waring, 

Supervising Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, June 30j 1894, 
Dear Sir : I have the honor to Hubinit herewith my auiiual report foe 
the year ending June 30, 1894. 

NUMBERS AND ATTENDANCE. 

dumber of pupils readmitted from previous year 2S 

Namber admitted at the beginning of the year 214 

Number subseciueutly admitted 11 

-Number of withdrawals U 

Number at the close of the year 396 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 320; boj'S, 140) 400 

Average number enrolled 426 

Average number in daily attendance 409 

Percentage of attendance 96.1 

Whole number in academic course (girls, 224 ; boys, 69) 293 

Whole number in business course (girls, 74 ; boys, 66) 140 

Whole number in scientific course (girls, 22 ; boys, 5) 27 

INSTRUCTION. 

There are three courses of study offered to the pupils — academic 
^scientific, and business. The first two require four years for their com- 
pletion ; the last, two years. 

The academic and scientific courses give a general education and 
prepare pupils for the N^ormal School and college. The business course 
prepares pupils for clerical work in the Departments or in private estab- 
lishments. 

I wish to repeat this year my recommendation in my report last year, 
and will therefore simply quote from last year's report: 

I would recommend that the business course be extended to three years, and that 
it be changed into a business and mechanical course, with the studies so arranged 
that the graduates will be qualiiied to pursue either clerical or mechanical work, ft8 
they may elect or find convenient. 

Such a course could comprise English, geometry, physics, chemistry, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, drawing, wood and metal work, and steam engineering. I* 
would be similar to the course pursued in the manual training and industrial scliools 
-of Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, and most of the large cities in the 
country. 

I have earnestly urged the adoption of a course substantially similar to this in 
last year's report. I shall repeat the same arguments used then. 

In the important development of manufactures, mining, steam and water trans- 
portation, the mechanical arts, and the wonderful modern uses of electricity, * 
graduate from such a course would be better equipped to meet the modern demands 
than one pursuing the course as at present constituted. 

Fortunately for us we have the means of establishing such a course without any 
additional teachers or buildings or other expense. The wood and metal work and 
fiteam engineering can be pursued in our present establishment for that purpose, and 
with our present force of instructors, who are fully competent. 

The phj'sics, geometry, and chemistry can be pursued in the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the school. The other subjects are taught already in the business course. 

I earnestly hope that the committee will take this matter into serious consideration 
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3cide to establish this course this year. The education conferred will have 
uble advantage of mental development and discipline, and the practical result 
iring immediate and remunerative employment. 

MARKING AND DISCIPLINE. 

have pursued the same course this year that we have for the two years previous 
ertaining and determining the scholarship and deportment of pupils. The 
bions are marked when made, and at the end of each quarter those pupils who 
lot attained an average of 75 in each study are required to enter the examina- 
1 that study. 

attendance and behavior of pupils also are essential elements of exemption 
examination. Those who are absent from school more than three days in a 
3r must enter all the examinations for that quarter, while those whose record 
ow 86 in deportment in any quarter must enter tlie examinations for that 
ar. Thus, any one of the three things mentioned — scholarship, attendance, 
eportment — may compel a pupil to enter the examinations, 
pupils are required to make an annual average of 65 per cent in each major 
ily study, and 50 percent in each minor or weekly study, for the purpose of 
iditional promotion or graduation. Pupils who are promoted conditionally 
remove the condition by an examination at the beginning of the next school 
or remain unclassified,, and can not graduate until they pass a satisfactory 
ination. 

' experience has satisfied us that this method is sufficient to call forth the 
»8t exertion on the part o^ the pupils in tbeir scholarship, and it also affects 
ttendance and deportment most favorably. 

I are aware that the system of marking recitations and examinations is not 
ct; teachers differ in estimating the value of an answer; but nothing yet has 
discovered to supersede this method, and, when applied with ordinary common 
I, it affords the nearest approximation to justice and impartiality, acts as the 
:e8t stimulus to careful preparation, and gives the greatest satisfaction to the 
rity of both pupils and teachers. The desire to excel others may not arise 
the noblest motives, but it certainly is an incentive to the highest effort and 
lopment of the pupils. 

Three courses of study outlived. 



ear. 



Id. 



d....^ 



Academic. 



I 



English. 

History. 

Aleobra. 

LaTin. 

Zoology. 



English. 

English history. 

Greek. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

Physics or chemistry. 



Trigonometry and survey- ' 
inq or history. 

Latin. 

English. I 

French. \ 

(lerman. 

Oreek. 

Botany or chemistry and , 
mineralogy or advanced j 
physies. < 

Political economy. 



Scientific. 



Business.* 



English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
German. 
Zoology. 



English. 

Business arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 
I Penmanship. 
I Shorthand. 

' Typeivriting or m,echanical 
I drawing. 

English. 

Bookkeeping and business 
i practice. 

Commercial law and com- 
mercial geography. 

Shorthand and typewriting. 

Advanced tnechanieal draw- 
ing. 

Trigonometry xn^sur veiling . Each year of this course 

or history. \ is complete in itself. 

German. 

English. ! 

Botany or chemistry and ' 

mineralogy or advanced ' 
physics. 

French. | 

Political economy. i 



English. 

English history. 

French. 

Geometry. 

German. 

Physics or chemistry. 



* This course does not prepare for the Normal School. 
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Three coiiriieH of utiidy oHtUned — CuiitinuetL 



Y«*ar. 



Fourth. ., 



Acudeniic. 



Latin. 

Kiif;liHli. 

Advanced botany or chem- 
istry or phyticK. 

Greek. 

Otology. 

IliMtory. 

Aiutlytical geometry and 
coUege algebra. 

French. 



Scieutitic. 



<i«Tnian. 
Kn^^lUh. 
Advanced botany or chew- 

Utry or phygien. 
(ieoloyy. 
Hiitory. 
.inalytical geometry and 

eolUge algebra. 
French. 



BuRinesa.' 



*TliiH course d<ieH not prt*)Min' for the Nomial 7>c1kk)1. 

Electivf rttadies are printe<l in italics; all othorH are prescrilnKl. 

A general exerci»e in drawing is required in all the courses. A general exercise in music in optional^ 
except for Normal School candidates, for whom it is prcs<>ri})ed. 

Military drill will ho conducted under the same regulation.^ an during the past 3'ear. 

Manual training for pupils of hoth ttexeH throughout each coursi* is optional. 

Not more than four studies may he pursued at one time. 

Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the ))rescrihed studies and at least four studies in etery 
year. Students who, from any cause, fail to meet thin requirement are enrolled as '* unclas8itied''aiid 
can not graduate until the prescribed work is satiHfactorily made up. 

Pupils who desir*' to prepare for college can make special arrangements of their courses upou writ- 
ten application to the principal. This must be done by pupils of the second year who elect Greek or 
French. 

Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the three-year course Hhall he entitle«l to a diploma, and 
those who have completed the advanced (or fourth 3'ear) course to an additional diploma io June, 19^ 
after which four years will be required both for admission to the Normal School and for graduation. 

I shall now state briefly the amount and nature of the work per 
formed in each subject, and the number of pupils in each. 

ACADEMIC AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 



ENGLISH. 



Number of pupils: First year, 138; second year, 97; third year, 8L 

In the first year three hours a week are given to English. We gave 
four hours a week formerly. The change to three is of doubtful advan- 
tage. The course pursued is as follows: The first quarter was devoted 
mainly to the correction of common errors in English, to letter writingr 
and simple description and narration. Special attention was given to 
punctuation, the use of capitals, outlining, and expression. 

In the second quarter selections from Longfellow's Tales of a Way- 
side Inn, together with the life of the author, were studied. In con- 
nection with this work a brief sketch of American literature was given 
to the pupils. 

In the third and fourth quarters the work consisted in studying the 
history of the language, the simple principles of rhetoric, and selections 
from Tennyson's Idyls of the King. 

The reading during the different quarters furnished subjects for 
description, narration, and biographical sketches. Letter writing wa» 
continued during the year. 

The work was conducted with a view of cultivating the pupil's power 
of expression and creating in him an appreciation of good literature* 
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In the second-year classes only two hours a week were given to 
iglish. Three hours a week were given formerly. As we stated of 
i change in the first year, this is of doubtful advantage. The com- 
Qsation for the loss of an hour a week in English in the first and 
;ond years is the increase of the course from three to four years, and 
3 study of English for four hours a week in the third and fourth 
ars. 

The progress in the second-year classes was satisfactory. Kellogg's 
letoric was begun in the first quarter and finished in the third. The 
pils have been required to write essays frequently, and have read 
•well's Vision of Sir Launfal, and the Commemoration Ode. In the 
irth quarter argumentative discourse was studied by the pupils, who 
owed great enthusiasm in the debates assigned to them. 
In the third-year classes four hours a week were given to English. 
le pupils read two plays of Shakespeare — Merchant of Venice and 
imlet — one book of Paradise Lost, together with the history of 
Iglish literature from its earliest period to the time of Milton. 

LATIN. 

Number of pupils: First year, 123; second year, 85 -y third year, 81. 

Lve hours a week were given to the Latin classes in the first year, and 

ur hours to those of the second year and third year. This is an 

crease of an hour a week in the first year over former years, and 

labled us to accomplish more and better work. 

The first year Latin classes have read fifteen chapters of the first 

)ok of Caesar's Commentaries. They have acquired a fair average 

lastery of forms and grammatical construction. 

The classes of the second year read the first three books of Caesar 

iid devoted two recitations a week to Latin prose composition. The 

rammar work was rules for syntax, uses of the subjunctive, infinitive. 

Brand, gerundive, and indirect discourse. 

The third-year classes have read two orations of Cicero — Milo and 

farcellus — and the first book of the ^neid. 

GREEK. 

There were 8 pui)ils who elected Greek this year, 5 in the second year, 
1(13 in the third. 

Pour hours w ere given to Greek in the second year, and five hours in 
e third year. 

The i^upils of the second year, who began Greek, studied White's 
feek Lessons the first half of the year, and Goodwin's Grammar 
roughout the year, attention being given largely to the declensions 
Ld the verbs. 

The third-year pupils who had studied Greek the previous year, and 
-re therefore in the second-year Greek class, read two books of the 
tiabasis, and spent a portion of their time acquainting themselves 
259a 12 
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with the main features of (Ireek literature. Careful attention was 
given to the analysis and graniinatieal construction of the language. 
Composition also formed a part of the work. 

With a third year in Greek by the pupils of the fourth-year class, 
they will be easily prepared to enter the best colleges. 

GERMAN. 

Number of pupils: First year, 15; second year, 12; third year, 27. 

A larger number of pupils have taken German this year than hereto- 
fore because we have had for the lirst time a second-year scientific 
course, also because of the added interest among the third-year aca- 
demic pupils, 27 of whom took German as an elective. 

The natural method of instruction modified somewhat is employed as 
usual; conversation in the lan«ruage is carried on with written work, 
viz: Sentence writing, and reproductions from anecdote and sliort 
stories. 

The first-year scientific class — five hours weekly — has studied during 
the year volume 1 of Bernhardt's Sprachbuch and has read Stern's 
Studien undPlauderein, Storm's Immensee,and Baumbach und Wilden- 
bruch's Es war einnial. 

The second-year scientific class — four hours weekly — read Heleae 
Stokel's Unter dem Christbaum ; the first two periods in German litera- 
ture from Bernhardt's Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte were studied and 
the class had frequent exercises in reproduction from anecdotes, with 
grammar work. 

Thethird-year academic course — five hours weekly — has read Studien 
und Plauderein, Es war einmal, Immensee, and Von Moser's comedy 
Der Schimmel — the latter with poems, songs, reproductions from German 
literature and quotations being rendered in an exercise at the close of 
the school year by this class, assisted by the first and second year 
classes of the scientific course. 

ALGKBKA. 

The number of pupils studying algebra was 138. The number of hours 
given to this study was increased from four to five. This enabled the 
pupils to cover more ground and be more thorough, and was, therefore, 
more satisfactory. The same general methods in the presentation of 
principles have been applied as in preceding years. 

GEOMETKY. 

The number of i)upils in geometry was 58. Four hours a 
were given to this study. The pupils covered the usual ground, 
viz : Five books of Wentworth's ^ew Plane and Solid Geometry. The 
fourth hour of each week was given up to written work, and this plau 
was found to work satisfactorily. Originality was also required aud 
encouraged. 
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PHYSICS. . 



]!f umber of pupils: Second year, 78; third year, 70. Five hours a 
sreek were given to this subject in both the second and the third year. 
This increase from four to five hours was found to be of advantage in 
accomplishing a greater amount of work. 

The second-year classes pursued the course as laid down in Gage's 
Introduction to Physical Science as far as the dynamo. 

The third-year classes completed the subjects of sound and light, 
and a course in electricity and its useful applications; the last month 
of the year was given to the study of projection, and the processes of 
lantern- slide making, especially the photographic process. 



HISTORY. 



The number of pupils in history was as follows: First year, 138; 
second year, 85-, third year, 8. Four hours were given to tliis sub 
ject in the first year, three in the second, and four in the third. Tliis 
was an increase of one hour each in both the first and second years, 
and was found to work satisfactorily. 

The methods pursued were similar to those of last year; topics were 
assigned to pupils of the first year in part only, while all of the lessons 
of the second and third years were assigned by topics. 

The text- books used in the first year were Myer's History of the 
Eastern Nations and Greece and Allen's History of the Eoman People 
lu the second year Myer's General History and Montgomery's Leading 
Facts in English History were the textbooks. Sheldon's History was 
used as a reference book with much profit. It stimulates independent 
research and thought, and is calculated to inspire patriotism. I would 
therefore recommend its adoption as a regular text- book. Fiske's Civil 
Crovernment was the text-book used by the pupils of the third year. 
This author was thoroughly studied by the pupils who elected history 
who were among the best in the third year. 



CHEMISTRY. 



The class in this subject was composed of 7 pupils, 4 in the third 
year and 3 in the second year. 

The work in introductory chemistry continued throughout the year — 
five hours a week. The time was divided between laboratory work — 
two hours a week — and recitation and lecture work. Besides the work 
in general inorganic chemistry some time was given to elementary 
organic chemistry during the last quarter. Introductory qualitative 
^-Dalysis was taken up during the fourth quarter, more as an introduc- 
tion to the work of the next year, the substances for analysis consist- 
ing mostly of but one unknown. 

The second year's work in chemistry was also five hours a week 
throughout the year. Both qualitative and quantitative analyses were 
^usidered. The work was confined almost wholly to the laboratory 
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with occasional recitations, lectures, quizzing, etc., on the subject. The 
quantitative analysis work was divided into gravimetric and volumetric. 
Owing to a lack of many facilities in this line the work was necessarilj 
somewhat restricted. During the last quarter a short course in miner- 
alogy was also given. 

MOTANY. 

Number of pupils, 48. The work in this subject is elective and coa- 
fined to the third year — five hours a week throughout the year. The 
work was similar to that of the previous year, consisting of lectnreSj 
recitations, microscopical work, and original investigations. Back 
pupil presented a paper before the class, the subjects including a study 
of a plant or group of plants in the Botanic Gardens, the trees and 
shrubs of the District, some plant peculiar in its growth, a comparison 
of orders, etc. Kach pupil was also required to make a special study 
of some order of plants. During the fourth quarter the greater part rf 
the time was given to plant analysis; each pupil was required to pre- 
pare an herbarium of twenty-six specimens. 

ZOOLOGY. 

This subject is confined to the first year — one hour per week daring 
the year. Invertebrate zoology was considered, and as much of verte- 
brate zoology as time would allow. During the recitations and lectures 
the pupils had before them either fresh or prepared specimens that 
they had collected or were given in class, and made a careftd study of 
the material before them. During the fourth quarter the pupils col- 
lected and mounted a number of insects, and in some cases prepared 
alcoholic specimens. I would recommend that this course be increased 
to two years, or two hours be given to it each week. 

BUSINESS COURSE. 
ENGLISH. 

>Tumber of pupils: First year, 96; second year, 44. Time, four hours 
a week throughout the year. 

In the first year, for the first quarter, the work consisted of a thor- 
ough study of punctuation, letter writing, and correcting errors in 
English, the principles learned being applied in written work through- 
out the year. Si)ecial attention was also given to the spelling, correct 
use, and choice of words. This was continued throughout the year. 
In the second and third quarters the classes took up the study of 
figures, sentences, diction, and began the work in Eaton's Manual, 
making a thorough review of business form. During the year the 
classes read selections from Hawthorne and Irving together with a 
study of the lives of the authors. This reading afforded an excellent 
opportunity for description and reproduction. The text-book used was 
Lockwood's Lessons in English. 

In the second year the work was as follows: In the first quarter the 
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w^as spent in a review of grammar, punctuation, use of capitals, 
itter writing. The second quarter was devoted to simple descrip. 
nd narration, both oral and written, and to reading selections 
[rving's Sketch Book. In the third and fourth quarters, Shakes- 
cj Merchant of Venice and Webster's orations, "Bunker Hill" and 
ms and Jefferson," were studied. 

jrief sketch of American and English literature was given to 
^. The selections studied during the year furnished material for 
in work, as well as for the study of words and structure of sen- 
$. In this course, as in the academic, letter writing was continued 
ghout the year. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

nber of pupils: First year, 96; second year, 44. Five hours a 
were given to this subject. The increase of two hours a week in 
iniber of recitations in bookkeeping in the first year has rendered 
sible to complete both single entry and double entry as contained 
) text-book. The first and second quarters were devoted to single 
, the pupils being required to write up the sets in the text-book, 
ler with many original sets designed to illustrate the most 
tant principles. Double entry was taught the remaining two 
ers. In teaching this branch of the study much care was taken 
ve the pupils see the debit and credit relations in the various 
actions coming under their notice. Ail of the sets in the text- 
were written up, together with nmny additional ones involving 
actions of a much more difficult character. 

) pupils of the second year took up and completed the subject of 
e entry during the first two quarters, using Bryant & Strattou's 
rood win's text- books. The pupils were also required to write up 
lal sets in the different forms, selecting their own transactions, 
lajority of them did remarkably well, showing a thorough knowl- 
)f the principles of double entry, the trial balances and the various 
of statements showing condition and results. 

ARITHMETIC. 

mber of pupils: First year, 96. Throughout the first year of the 
ess course three hours per week were devoted to arithmetic, 
ext-book used was Sadler's Inductive Arithmetic, Part II. The 
s have been well grounded in the fundamental principles of per- 
ge as found in simple, compound, and annual interest, profit and 
commission and brokerage, pat tial payments, stocks and bonds, 
oreign and domestic exchange. 

JSnOIlTHAND. 

mber of pupils, 140: Ffrst year, 96; second year 44. Three hours 
5k were given to the first-year class and four hours a week to the 
id-year classes. 
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Ill tlie first year no material departure from the methods of instruc- 
tion pursued last year, and which were then fully explained, has been 
made. The pupils were thoroughly drilled in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art by means of the exercises contained in the manual, as 
well as by outside matter of a similar nature. 

Toward the close of the year business letters and other forms were 
given, which the pupils, after taking them down in shorthand, were 
required to write in longhand. 

In the second year more work was accomplished this year, on 
accouuit of one hour a week additional being given to shorthand. The 
teacher reviewed the work of the first year and dictated letters to the 
pupils, who were required to take them down in shorthand and tran- 
scribe them on the typewriter. Business letters and forms were also 
used for this purpose. Careful attention was paid to the pupils' spell- 
ing, punctuation, and knowledge of English. Speed was subordinated 
to neatness and accuracy. 

TYPE WHITING. 

INTumber of pupils: First year, 96; second year, 44. Time per week, 
three hours. 

In the first year the course in typewriting was substantially the 
same as that of last year. After a thorough drill in finger exercises 
the pupils were gradually led up to letter writing. Due attention was 
paid to the care of the machines, the pupils having been frequently 
required to clean them, and to show in the most practical manner the 
uses of the various parts. In this study speed, wliile not ignored, was 
made secondary, the aim having been to form in pupils habits of 
accuracy and neatness. 

In the second year, while more letter w riting was accomplished than 
in previous years and better work generall}', yet we were cramped on 
account of the small number of machines and the short time the pupils 
had for practice. We had to content ourselves, therefore, with a mod- 
erate amount of speed and a thorough knowledge of the construction 
and the manipulation of the machine. Careful attention was paid to 
accuracy and neatness. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year during the 
first and second quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. 
The subjects of the lectures were: The sources of law, contracts^ 
agency, partnersliip, corporations, sale, and commercial paper. 

In the oral and written examinations that followed the lectures the 
pupils w ere made thoroughly familiar with the subjects, and evinced 
great interest in them. They made most commendable progress. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year during the 
third and fourth quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. 
The subjects of the lectures'^ ^exe: A. ^^§>e?c\\5\\Qw of mathematical, l^ 
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physical, and political geography, commercial highways, the area, posi- 
tion, products, exports, and imports of the chief commercial nations 
— the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
countries. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Good writing can be obtained only by careful training, constant 
criticism of the pupil's work and comparison with copy, and attention 
to position of hand and body. One year, the time allowed the subject 
in this school, is not sufficient time for the eradication of previously 
contracted bad habits and the cultivation of good ones; consequently 
the results in this study are not what one could desire. To obtain the 
best possible results penmanship should continue through all the 
grades below that of the High School; then the pupil will have had 
practice enough to " set" his hand, and after once cultivating a good 
hand be is not apt to change it. 

DRAWING. 

All the pupils of the school were required to attend the regular classes 
in drawing one hour each week throughout the year. The pupils of the 
l)usiness course who elected mechanical drawing gave two hours a 
kveek. The special classes were optional, and were composed of pupils 
selected by the director of drawing on account of their aptness and 
jvillin guess to give additional time to the subject. They gave from one 
lour to two hours additional to drawing. 

MUSIlT!. 

One hour a week throughout the year were given to music. While 
the work in music has been more satisfactory this year than last year, 
)n account of having been made compulsory for entrance to the normal 
school, still the pupils come to the High School in all stages of advance- 
ment. ' 

MANUAL TRAINING. * 

Two hours per week was given to the carpenter shop, and the same 
time to the metal shop. This work is elective, and, as I have reported 
for the last three years, the time is altogether too short to accomplish 
much good; and yet I cannot blame the boys for not giving more time 
to manual training, as the requirements for graduation take up all their 
time. The boys would give several hours to the classes in manual 
training if they were allowed to elect between it and one of the regular 
studies. I would heartily recommend such a course. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Seventy-five of the 140 boys of the school joined the military com- 
pany this year. They gave one hour a week to drilling, under the 
direction of Capt. Arthur Brooks, of Company A, Separate Battalion, 
National Guards, District of Columbia. 

They made a public appearance at a competitive drill for a gold 
tnedal between the two platoons of the compai\y at aw ^\i\.^\V^L\w>Kv^\v\i 
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given by the school May 4, at the Metropolitan Baptist church on E 
street XW. Maj. Burton K. Boss, Capt. C. H. Ouiand, and Lieut. E. 
L. Webster were the judges on that occasion. Maj. Boss, the efl&cient 
teacher of military tactics in the other high schools, spoke in the highest 
terms of the performance of the company. Capt. Powell, one of the 
Commissioners of the District, presented the medal to the winning pla- 
toon, and also complimented the boys highly on their creditable appear- 
ance and action. 

The pnpils paid their instructor from the proceeds of this entertain- 
ment, as they did last year. We hope other means will be i)rovided for 
that purpose hereafter, as has always been the custom in the other 
high schools. 

LIBKABY. 

We have a library of about 1,001) volumes of standard works of 
fiction, history, and biograpliy, and 78 volumes of encyclopedias and 
dictionaries. A part of these books was donated, and the rest pur- 
chased by the pupils from the proceeds of entertainments given for 
that purpose by the pupils. The encyclopedias and dictionaries are for 
the purpose of consultation and reference by the pupil during the study 
hours, and are in constant use. The other books are intended to fur- 
nish the pui)ils with entertaining and instructive reading at home, and 
are appreciated by them. 

COOKING. 

Thirty-six girls of the first year received instruction in cooking one 
hour each week throughout the year. As they attend the cooking 
school in the seventh and eighth grades, they complete the course of 
three years during the first year of the High School. The teachers of 
cooking justly complain of the shortness of time given for the purpose, 
and their inability to do the pupils justice on that account. If the same 
plan of making cooking elective in lieu of a study were adopted, as 
recommended in the manual training department, it would be of benefit 
to the pupils. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The work of the teacher of physical culture for girls has been of great 
benefit to them. All the girls were required to take the lessons once a 
week, unless excused by a physician's advice. The exercise lasted a half 
hour. There should be two lessons a week, but the time of the pupils 
is so occupied that it was impossible to have more than one recitation a 
week this year. The armory is used by the teacher for the lessons. B 
is admirably adapted for the purpose. The excellent effect of the teach- 
ing is observed in the carriage of the girls, and I have no doubt their 
health is greatly benefited by the exercise. 

RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 

These exercises are held in each class-room during the last hour of 
each Priday afternoon, with the exception of the last Friday in eac^ 
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th, when general exercises are held in the assembly hall of the 
)0l, when all the pupils are required to attend. The literary exer- 
3 are interspersed with musical performances, both vocal andinstru- 
tal. These exercises are of great benefit and pleasure to the pupils, 
►laying and developing talents that would otherwise remain dormant 
unknown, and inspiring confidence in the performers. They are a 
>sant diversion at the close of the week, and are looked forward to 
ihe pupils with eagerness. 

lie parents and friends of the pupils are invited to these exercises, 
they often avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the school, 
tie graduating exercises were held in the Academy of Music June 
There were 99 graduates, G8 from the academic course and 31 from 
business course. The address to the class was made by Kev. Eush 
5hippen; Oapt. Powell, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
ferred the diplomas upon the graduating clashes, and Hon. B. K. 
ce, trustee, presided. 

CONCLUSION. 

Q conclusion I desire to express my thanks to the teachers for their 

iial and hearty cooperation in my eftbrts to make the work of the 

ool successful, and T wish to acknowledge also my indebtedness to 

trustee on the High School committee, Hon. B. K. Bruce, and 

rself for your advice and helpful suggestions and uniform courtesy. 

EespectfuUy, 

' F. L. Cardozo, Principal. 
It. Ct. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
)ear Sib: In accordance with annual custom I take pleasure in 
aiding the following facts and suggestions as a report for the Normal 
lool, under your supervision, for the year ending June 30, 1894: 
chool opened September 21, 1893, with 25 females and 1 male, each 
vliom was graduated from the academic course of the High School, 
le 21, 1893. The attendance averaged 98.1 per cent, being excep- 
lally good. There were no withdrawals; 7 forfeitures of seat, all of 
3in were reentered save one — Miss Mary Alexander, who, after a lin- 
ing illness of consumption, passed away from earth's cares to receive 
reward of the faithful. Her life made up in breadth and depth 
it it lacked in length. This left us with a graduating class, June 
1894, of 24 females and 1 male. 

'he average per cent of standing, including scholarship, attendance, 
aners, morals, ability to impart and manage, as evidenced by ten 
'ks' continuous practice under the constant and vigilant supervision 
principal and teachers of the Normal School, i^ S4.S — ^^^^^ \i\^\i<^%^ 
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being 89.6 and the lowest 77.9. To the thinking mind this relative 
standing indicates a general uniformity in the abilities above mentioned 
which is very gratifying to contemplate. 

Mutual courtesy and forbearance have marked the intercourse of all 
parties concerned. The teachers' main object has been to induce 
strength of character and to elevate to the highest possible standard 
sound morals and good manners; to inspire that love of virtue and 
knowledge, which, when once established in the soul, enables one "to 
mold his own material, quarry his own nature, and make his own cliar- 
acter" — a work which no one can do for another. 

Contrary to what would naturally be expected in this age of progress 
in educational matters, there seems to be in this community only an 
indefinite idea of the real function of the normal school. It is recog- 
nized theoretically, if not practically, that to study education is as 
essential as to study English, for it is the subject which involves all 
other subjects. 

The future welfare of the individual, as well as the nation, is depend- 
ent upon true value being placed upon instruction in education and 
teaching. 

" The subject which involves all other subjects, and therefore th^ 
subject in which the education of everyone should culminate, is the 
theory and practice of education." Thus wrote Herbert Spencer many 
years ago, and upon this idea is based the function of the normal 
school. By studying critically the theories and practice of the past 
we escape many useless and often fatal mistakes. In studying the 
history and progress of education we can not fail to be interested as 
well as instructed and inspired as we approach the great beacon lights- 
Plato, Quintillian, Bacon, Locke, Comcnius, Rousseau, Pestolazzi, 
Frcebel, and others. 

The history of education is but the history of the development of 
civilization. To all schools below the normal the chief aim is to form 
the mind and to give general information, but the primary object of 
the normal school is how to use in the most economic manner that 
which is already known, and to skillfully and scientifically aid in the 
growth and development of the minds, souls, and bodies of those in 
our charge. This narrows the work down to professional or technical 
trainin<;', which presupposes that the general is thoroughly done in the 
elementary schools and lifts the. normal training to the standard of 
professional, by which ambitious young men and women may fit them- 
selves for a lil'ework. 

The standard for admission should be placed more upon morals and 
manners as exhibited in regularity and punctuality, personal talk, 
style, neatness of attire and cleanliness of person, purity of thought 
as shown in action, genuine self-respect. Scholarship is desirable, but 
ougiit not to be made the chief corner-stone. Standing in the studies 
of the high school should not occupy the chief place in admission 
to the normal^ for it is freqnentAy t\\*^. e^^^ t\\a,t those who acquire most 
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'eadily, retain most easily, have the least ability to give out that which 
lihey know in a manner suited to teaching — attractive and clear. 

If we would keep in the van of progress in our schools we must 
constantly raise the standard of teaching, not so much by improved 
text-books or methods, but by raising the moral and intellectuial 
standard of her who gives life to the text-book and method — ^the 
teacher. 

The stream rises no higher than its source. You must continuously 
improve the character of those who are to become your future teachers. 
rUis may be accomplished much more thoroughly by frequent consul- 
tations on the part of principal and teachers of the high school upon 
}he individual merits of each applicant than by any examination test 
)r yearly marking. Eemove the temi)tation for unscrupulous action 
)efore and during the normal year — promise of position according to 
narkings obtained in the normal school. Instead, substitute an exami- 
lation superintended by educators such as our superintendent and 
jupervising principals, and thus determine their fitness for appointment. 

In teaching, the " why" generally decides the " how," hence we for- 
nulate no set rules or laws governing either methods of instruction or 
nanagement. Our eitbrts are directed toward having the pupil teach- 
ers realize that mental and moral growth, as well as i)hysical, must be 
3arried forward on individual jjlans suited to individual needs, and 
:hat the measure of what is right and wrong, fitting or unfitting, is the 
lemand of their own souls and not the voice of those around them. 
Each child is an individual, and as such possesses a distinct character 
:o be educated and developed, a distinct personality to be more and 
more defined. The teacher must recognize these differences and not 
ittempt to mold all individuality into uniformity by forcing in any 
nanner all and each to learn the same thing in precisely the same way. 
Originality of thought and action must be cultivated if we would 
iccomplish our aim — individual heroic character acquired by personal 
iffort. 

The course of study as laid down by the honorable board of trustees 
aas been faithfully followed, and we feel assured that many of the class 
lave chosen teaching as a life work, and will thus stand before their 
pupils as examples of what the true and living teachers should be — a 
nodel of propriety and excellence, worthy examples for imitation in 
manners and general attainments. . 

Thanking you as superintendent and the honorable board of trustees 

for uniform courtesy and consideration, and acknowledging the hearty 

sooperation of all connected with the Normal School as instructors, 

[ have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Lucy E. Moten, 

Principal, 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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PHySICAL CULTURE. 

WAsniNGTON, D. C, June 30, 1894. 

Deaii Sir: I herewith submit my annual report of the work of ^^^ 
physical training;:. The work for the year shows marked improvement 
over that of the preceding year. The teacliers in all the schools seemed , ^ 
to have a greater appreciation of the importance of physical training, T, , 
both for the benefit to the pupils and as an aid in their special work L, 
of developing mind and character. They were more enthusiastic and |^|.: 
gave greater attention to details, emphasizing the necessity of a right 
position of the bodies of the pupils in standing, sitting, and walking? 
not only during gymnastic lessons, but at all times, and to this fact is 
due largely a very noticeable improvement in pose, in ease, and grace oi 
motion iu all the schools. In Sumner building the teachers adopted » 
rule which required the children of all the rooms to give ten minutes 
each day to marching through the building to music under the watel^' 
ful eyes of the teachers, who corrected improper walking and position J^* 
Such a requirement was very beneficial; it added variety and pleasure? 
and might well be adopted in all the schools. 

Meetings for the teachers were held the same as last year. Th^^ 
showed greater interest in the exercises and were anxious to understaa^ 
the theory of the system taught, and communicated their added interes * 
and enthusiasm to their i)npils by having a broader idea of the worl^ 
which they were to do. 

Nearly all the buildings, with few exceptions, which did not already 
have pianos purchased them w ith money raised by concerts and con ^ 
tributions of the pupils. l>y means of these pianos a code of signal^ 
for rising, marching, and sitting were adopted and used and a uni- 
formity of movement through an entire building was secured, whicti 
added very materially to the attention given to and the precision of all 
movements. 

The last two months, for three days of each week, all the schools 
practiced a wand drill, and for two days of the week all the rooms in 
each building practiced the drill Avith music at the same time. The 
pupils furnished the wands, many of which were broom handles, which 
they scraped and polished and painted themselves. Teachers and 
pupils were delighted with this drill. Its novelty attracted their atten- 
tion, the necessity of each child having a wand developed their inge- 
nuity and industry, and not a little taste was shown in decorating 
the wands with ribbons and various tips. 

The time given to physical training was the same as last year. My 
assistants visited each school assigned to them twice each month 
and made a report of the work of each lesson to me, and at the end of 
the month I sent an average of the work done as thus reported to the 
supervising principals. These reports were productive of investiga- 
tions by the supervising principals Avherever they showed that poor 
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>rk was being done, and I found these investigations of great assist- 
ce in correcting bad work and in keeping up the average of the work 
i\ll the schools. As another means of keeping up the average of the 
3rk I gave all my time not devoted to work in the High and Normal 
liools to visiting all the other schools and personally supervising the 
ork of my two assistants and the teachers. I visited every school twiite 
iring the year, goin^ oftener to the schools where I found that my 
^sistance was required. At the close of the year, together with my 
vo assistants, I visited each school and examined them on (questions 
) prepared that all like grades in the different buildings had the same 
aestions. 

]Miss George gave in these schools 1,692 lessons, Miss Turner 1,711, 
id I gave 582 lessons, also supervising their work. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The work of the High School took a wider range and was productive 
:' very satisfactory results. Many of the girls discarded corsets and 
ght waists during the exercises, thus avoiding the danger from this 
►urce. The classes were so arranged that no time was lost in changing 
om one to another, a class marching into the armory while the retir- 
^'class was marching out. Twenty-five minutes was given to each class, 
le half of which time was devoted to Swedish movements with(mt 
>paratus and the other half was devoted to exercises with wands, 
Tibs, or dumb-bells, with musical accompaniment. 

Ibe most marked feature of the work in the High School was seen in 
X6 improvement in standing and walking. So great was the interest 
cid belief in the benefits of physical training that many of the girls 
ith physical defects, curvature of the spine, unshapely limbs, weak 
tid contracted chests, and such troubles, came to me to learn if there 
"ere special exercises adapted to their particular cases. This inquiry 
long special lines resulted in a deeper knowledge of health work and 
Xvakened interest in many directions not before known to the pupils. 

The first of April the growing interest resulted in the formation of 
pecial classes in club swingiEg, the lessons to be given after school 
lours. I afterwards arranged to give these lessons during school 
ours. About 150 girls joined these classes. The willingness of tliese 
rirls to stay after school and take the lessons was a gratifying indica- 
ion of the hold ui)on them that tiie importance of the training is 
raining. 

The inactivity of the girls during school recess emphasizes the need 
►f apparatus. With it during recreation periods beneficial and varied 
exercises both in and out doors might be taken. Appreciating them- 
«lves the benefit to be derived at such times from the use of apparatus, 
b number, insufficient however, volunteered to subscribe money with 
fhich to procure it. 

During the year I gave 353 lessons in the High School. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Work in the Normal School was devoted to jtlieory, methods of teach- 
ing, and practice of both Swedish free-hand movements and gymnastics 
with light apparatus, with musical accompaniment. The results were 
very satisfactory. Under my direction, or the direction of the teacher 
in charge, great attention was secured to details. JS^o false position, 
erroneous movement, ungraceful pose or walit escaped correction. For 
ten weeks the Normal School girls were assigned to teach primary 
schools. They were given absolute control during this time and were 
held to strict account for the work. They entered into this practice 
with earnestness and enthusiasm, and followed directions with care 
and attention, Jind more than justified the wisdom of the rule which in 
this way made them tea<5liers. 

I gave 35 lessons in the Normal School ^luring the year, and made 
102 visits to the practice rooms for sui)ervision and teaching. The 
total number of lessons given during the entire year were 4,.376. 

I desire to thank the superintendent, the trustee, ray two assistants, 
Miss George and Miss Turner, the supervising principals, and all the 
teachers whose interest, assistance, and growing belief in the necessity 
of physical training were a great help in securing results from a care- 
fully chosen system that is a valuable foundation for broader and more 
satisfactory work if it be followed and developed. I was fortunate in 
meeting no opposition in the system adopted by me and in its execu- 
tion from my superiors. To my judgment and discretion they left the 
selection of methods and execution and held me responsible for results, 
and to this fact I owe much that I was enabled to accomplish. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

Mary P. Evans, 

Directress of Physical Training. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

Washinoton, D. C, June 30, 1894. 

Dear Sir : It affords me great pleasure to report the work done in 
the manual training schools of the seventh and eighth divisions for 
the year ending June 30, 181)4. This year's work shows greater 
improvement in all of its branches than the previous years. At our 
exhibit, in the Miller building, there were many visitors present who 
expressed themselves as being well pleased with the progress and 
various improvements of the school. 

. SPECIAL WORK. 

We have made some special work for the use of the graded schools. 
Number of articles; Map trays, 75; bookcases, 30, and specimen 
caseSf 36. 
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several lectures were given every month to enable the pupils to more 
)roughly understand the nature of wood and metal upon which they 
rked. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

There were 880 boys senc to the manual training school. Of this 
mber 809 were accommodated. Last year there were enrolled 699 
ys, making an increase this year of 110. 

In the metal shops there were 1 18 boys enrolled ; wood- working shops, 
iller building, 360; Stevens building, 180; Eandall building, 151. 

NUMBER OF PIECES MADE. 

The number of pieces made this year in shop 1, Miller building, 
M'j in Stevens building, shop 2, 800 pieces, small and large; shop 3, 
Her building, 900 pieces, small and large; shop 4, Eandall building, 
) pieces, small and large; in the metal shops about 500 pieces, mak- 
i: in all about 4,100 pieces completed in all shops. 
Che course of instruction in this work has been followed as hereto- 
e, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 
ie, seven eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long; mortising and 
loning, dovetailing, and inlaying, molding by hand ogee, crown ogee, 
d nosing. The lessons included instructions on the nature and use of 
)ls, instruction and practice in shop drawing, elementary work with 
uie, chisel, saw, different kinds of joints, timber splices, cross joints 
>rtise and tenons, miter and frame work, examples in building, framing, 
3f trusses, making small articles of furniture, and cabinetwork. 

TURNING. 

A course in wood turning extend (Bd through a part of the second and 
ird years. The lessons comprised, first, nature and use of lathe and 
ols, plain and straight turning, caliper work to different diameters 
id lengths, simple and compound curves, screw plates and chuck work, 
►How and spherical turning; second, a variety of whole and split 
Ltent core work, giving the pupils practice in forming irregular shapes 
wood with lathe and carving tools as well as familiarity with the 
iture and use of patterns for molding. 

Owing to the limited time given pupils I find it almost impossible to 
iug out and develop perfect patterns. I ask for more time for boys 
ho are taking a course in turning. 

METAL WORK. 

The metal shop consists of 7 forges and 5 lathes. The first lessons 
^ given in forge work, welding, and making of iron hooks, hasps, and 
tples, hardening and tempering of steel, vise work, chii)ping and 
ug in vise benches, instructions on lathe and chucks, drill reamers, 
[>8 and dies, gauges, files, cutting tools, and special appliances for 
ichinery, molding, and casting in soft metal. The lessons were so 
■Gauged that pupils in making a series of articles may become familiar 
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with the nature of the metals under various conditions and witli suc- 
cessive Kteps in working it by hand into simple and complex forms, 
upsetting, bendinjj, rutting, punching, welding by various methods, 
tool forging, tc^mperiiig, and hardening. In connection with this work 
lectures were given on metallurgy and working of metals used in the 
industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and brass, plain 
and cylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, 
taper turning, facing with chuck and face plates, drilling (both in drill 
and lathes), reaming, boring, screw cutting with lathe taps and dies, 
planing, slotting, etc., with planer and sharper, and milling various 
forms. Lectures were also given during the year on various subjects 
connected with machine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, 
and the use of machines, cutting tools, gearing, gauge, screw threads, 
etc. Some pieces of construction work were given to the classes. AD 
drawings, with dimensions required, were put on the blackboard and 
then copied on paper by the pupils, thus each one works from his own 
drawing. 

This was supplemented wherever necessary by the actual coustrne- 
tion of the lesson by the teacher before the classes by inspection and 
direction at the bench. 

From the interest manifested by pupils of the manual training schools 
during the last year if more time were given them in the shops, from 
two to four hours a week, as the pupils of the other manual training 
school have from four to six hours a week, it would enable the pupils to 
take a full course in any branch of wood or metal work they desire, and 
when the course is completed they should be granted a certificate, as. 
in any other department of our schools. 

For my assistants I have only words of praise, especiallyfor the work in 
Stevens building. This work has excelled all previous years. I would 
call attention to the need of a better understanding on the part of the 
teachers of graded schools respecting the nature of the training for all 
boys. There is also need of greater care on the part of these same 
teachers in reporting to manual training instructors the names of pupils 
who leave school, or from other causes cease attending the manual train- 
ing classes. 

In matters of attendance and discipline some of these teachers do not 
cooperate i)romptly and heartily with the manual training instructor in 
his efforts to correct these evils. 

In conclusion, allow me to exi)ress my gratitude for the sympathy and 
cheerful cooperation of teachers, supervising principals, trustees, and 
yourself. 

I am, very respectfully, J. H. Hill, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, Director of Manual Training. 

Superintendent of Fuhlic /Schools. 
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COOKING. 

Washington, D. C, June SO, 1894. 

'Dear Sir: I herewith sabmit the annaal report of the cooking 
5liools of the seventh and eighth divisions : 

Stevens School, Twenty-first street, between K and L streets NW. : 
amber of pupils taught (from Stevens, Sumner, Briggs, and Wormley 

schools) 177 

ost of supplies $98.94 

eacher Miss C. G. Arnold 

Randall School, First and I streets SW. : 
umber of pupils taught (from Randall, Bell, Lincoln, and Giddings schools) 156 

Dst of supplies $74. 98 

eacher Miss M. E. Ware 

MiUer School No. 1, 623 H street NW. : 
umber of pupils taught (from John F. Cook, Jones, Garnet, Garrison, Ban- 
neker, and Logan schools. This includes 28 girls from the High School).. 137 

ost of supplies $73. 20 

eachers Misses M. B. Cook and H. Johnson 

Miller School No. 2, 623 H street NW. : 
umber of pupils taught (from John F. Cook, Jones, Garnet, Garrison, Ban- 

neker, and Logan schools) 124 

ost of supplies $72. 29 

eacher Miss K. M. Nalle 

The experience and well-laid foundation of former years helped no 
ttle toward bringing about the very satisfactory results witnessed in 
ur cooking schools during the past year. 

I am more than pleased with the hearty cooperation given our 
epartment by the school authorities, teachers, and parents. It has 
iven us great encouragement and large hope for our schools in the 
ature. * 

Owing to the promptness of the supervising principals and ready 
espouse of the teachers our classes were soon formed, allowing our 
kctual work to begin October 2. The good attendance and excellent 
leportment of each school show evidences of improvement. 

The prescribed course of instruction was given in full, being well 
aught, both theoretically and practically. The dishes selected to illus- 
irate the various principles in cooking were such as tended toward 
ie promotion of health and the teaching of economy in the household. 

One among the pleasing features in our work this term was the very 
practical way the girls were taught to set the tables for different meals 
*nd to properly serve food. The pupils were required 'to select, from 
16880118 already given, a bill of fare for the meal they desired to serve. 
Ihey seemed delighted to prepare the different dishes, and each girl 
completed the work assigned in a way that assured us that she thor- 
oughly understood what had been taught. 
From letters received by the teachers from parents I find that the 
269a 13 
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home practice of the girls in cookiuc: is rapidly iucreasing, and in a 
arge number of instances pupils reproduced with satisfaction the 
majority of the lessons given tliem in school. 

The work of the seventh division shows marked improvement oyer 
the previous year. 

Just here I beg leave to suggest that a more suitable room be gi?ea 
for the use of this cooking school. 

The yearly examinations of the pupils in each school was most 
satisfactory, and gave every evidence of the most careful training. 

I am sorry to note the falling ott* in the number of High School 
classes. 

The annual exhibition held at the Miller building brought our workto 
its close. The numerous and beautiftd specimens of prepared food 
told of the unbounded interest and careful effort taken by both pupils 
and teachers, and showed the public the good results of their year's 
work. 

The monthly teachers- meetings were very helpful to us. My assist- 
ants have discharged faithfully the duties allotted them, for all of whom 
I have only words of commendation. 

Thanking you and our trustee, Mr. Cornish, for your valuable sup- 
port to our department, 

I am, most respectfully, 

M. B. Cook, Directress, etc, 
Mt. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Public Schools. 



SEWING. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1891 
Deab Sib : I respectfully submit the following as a report of sew- 
ing carried on in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions, under my supervision. 

The first two weeks of the opening of school were consumed by the 
sewing teachers in preparing the work for the classes. The regular 
lessons were started October 1, and the work has been going on ever 
since, covering 94 schools a week, giving instruction to 2,475 pupils, 
and giving in all for the year 2,855 lessons. The course for the year 
has been as follows : Third grade, practice in the use of thread, needle, 
and thimble; practice in basting, running, backstitching and stitch- 
ing, overcasting, topsewing, hems, making sewing bag, and sewing 
little sewing squares. Eight hundred and fifby-seven pupils receivoi 
instruction in this grade, and 5,949 samples of practice work were made. 
The fourth-grade work consisted of practice lessons in patchinfc 
bias joining, t^elled seams, French seams, and the cutting and making 
a drawers waist. Eight hundred and two pupils were instructed, and 
5,225 samples were made. 
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rhe fifth-grade work consisted of practice lessons in tailor patching, 
sset setting, advanced gathering, darning, hemstitch, feather-stitch, 
d buttonholes; also the making of garments in keeping with grade 
•rk. Six hundred and sixty-four pupils were instructed in this grade, 
d 5,641 samples made. 

The sixth-grade work consisted of practice lessons in French gathers, 
led ruffles, stocking darning, mitering, buttonholes, and the drafting 
d making of all kinds of under- garments. One hundred and fifty- 
pupils received instruction in this grade, and 689 samples were 
ide. 

The small number of pupils instructed was due to the fact that we 
aw largely from this grade pupils for the dressmaking department. 

GRADE MEETINGS. 

Five grade meetings were held during the year, one at the Magruder 

hool, third grade, October 6, lessons on first steps in sewing, and 

^'en by the directress; February 5, Stevens School, fourth grade, 

nds and gathers, lesson given by E. M. Thomas; March 15, Lincoln 

hool, third grade, practice and theory of sewing; lesson given by 

A. Goines; April 5, Ambush School, fifth grade, buttonholes, lesson 

ren by L. A. Hamer; April 25, Sumner School, sixth grade, review 

►rk, lesson given by A. Alexander. 

These meetings were very beneficial to the teachers, who were pres- 

b at each. They strengthen the teacher in her work, and give the 

ler teachers a chance to meet and to compare their schools with those 

others. 

A. great deal of time has been given to the theory of sewing. Pupils 

the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were required to keep blank 

oks, iu which notes were given them from time to time on the work. 

e following topics, carefully selected, were treated on: 

Third grade. — Talks on cotton, gins, thread mills, needles, pins, thim- 

js, and cloth. 

Fourth grade, — Eeview of third-grade work; also process of manu- 

jturing calico and linen. 

Fifth grade. — Eeview of third and fourth; also manufacture of wool, 

k, and buttons. 

Sixth grade. — Eeview of third, fourth, and fifth, together with the 

mafacture of lace and hosiery. Some very excellent compositions 

5re written on these topics, and in some schools specimen charts were 

ade. Teachers were provided with specimens of cotton seed, pods, 

ff, silkworms, and cocoons, and the pupils were able to see the 

rmer condition of the cloth on which they worked and made into 

nments. 

EDUCATIONAL SEWING SQUARES. 

The introduction of the sewing squares into the third grade has been 

^ery pleasing and instructive feature in this course. 

Little children like to sew as long as the work is attractive, and in 
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the use of these squares the child not. only learns the stitches but 
becomes familiar with form and color. The sewing sqaare consists of a 
sheet of white cotton cloth, 21 by 36, on which are stamped 32 designs, 
each design being in a 4inch sqaare — sach designs as a melon, sphere, 
cube, chair, drum, house, acorn, tulip, butterfly, grasshopper, straw- 
berry, bird, girl, and boy. These little designs are sewed either by the 
running or stitching stitch, and the color of thread used is in keeping [ 
with the character of the design. 

The sixth-grade classes have been instructed in appljring border . 
designs in drawing to checks of gingham, using the cross-stitch for 
this work. It is very useful work, and many a girl can beautify her 
apron or dress with the aid of a drawing lesson. Two thousand fonr 
hundred and seventy-five pupils have regularly received instruction 
during the past year in needlework. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Near the close of the year 94 schools were examined in the theory 
and practice of sewing, and the results were very good. Of the number 
examined 48 schools received an excellent mark ; 31 schools were 
marked good; 9 schools were marked fair, and 6 schools were marked 
poor. 

DRESSMAKING. 

This department, though of a year's course, is of great benefit to the 
larger pupils of the sixth-grade schools, from which we draw our 
classes. By reason of an increase in our teaching force we were able 
to accommodate a much larger number in our shops. Mneteen classes 
were regularly instructed, inaking a total of 318 pupils a week. 

The course remains nearly the same as in former years, as but httl^ 
can be added by way of improvement within such a short time. 

The course of instruction was as follows: Instruction on the sew — 
ing machine; cutting foundation of skirt from measure finishin 
skirt for trimming and draping; practice in taking measures; draffcini 
close tittiiig waist; cutting and fitting waist lining; drafting an 
cutting French biss basque; drafting and cutting French sleeve, hig 
standing sleeve, and leg-of-mutton sleeve; talks on woolen and 
textiles and their manufacture. 

Beginning with the 1st of April our classes in this department, we 
carried througli the principal dry-goods stores, on a shopping trip, th 
teacher in charge accompanying each class. Here the pupil wa^p- * 
taught the proper methods of shoxiping, the arrangement of material- * 
for display, the choice and qualities of fabrics, and the various kincL- ^ 
of woven cloth. Visits were made to such parts of the stores »** 
pertained to dressmaking. Pupils carried their note-books, and enter^^ 
therein hints that would be useiul in the pursuit of this study. Tt».^ 
proprietors and their clerks were very courteous to us, in showing «|J»- V 
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f needed information, and to them we are indebted for the 

ir store, and aiding us in this work. 

)ils in these shops were examined at the end of the year, and 

3 were as encouraging as in the sewing classes. Nine hundred 

skirts were cut and made, 671 waists were drafted and cut, 

lade. 

urge the continuance of this work into the seventh grade- 
has grown to such a point that 1 can not see how we can much 
3p from our girls this great and needed trade of properly 
leir owTi clothes. 

, we hardly give her in the little time the real starting i)oint, 
her to do the rest. We are graduating from our High and 
hools more pupils than we have positions to supply. If we 
le brain and neglect the hands whose fault is it, theirs or oursT 
le has come when industrial education in the public schools 
more complete, 
libitions held in the respective shops at the close of the year 

satisfactory. 

Udaied report of setcing and dressmaking, year ending June SO, 1S04. 

SEWING. 



grade . 
grade . 
^rade . . 
LH'ade . 
L grade 
I grade 
I grade 
1 grade 
jrado. . 
p*ade... 
;rade.. 
frade . - 
jrade. . 
frade . . 
^ade.. 
^ade . . 

Cotal.. 



Schools. 



' Amount of work 
completed. 



esHODS given, 2,855. 



Practioe 
work. 



2,177 
2:J8 
2.06C 
1,468 ■ 
1,553 ; 
247 1 
1,077 i 
1,34S I 
2,000 
537 
1,873 
1,231 
135 
49 
309 
196 



Gar- 
ments. 



136 
5 



146 
26 

111 
50 



Number 
pupils in 
structed. 



1 
1 



10,504 476 



329 

57 

254 

217 

319 

61 

194 

228 

260 

61 

170 

173 

42 

13 

51 

46 



2,475 



-14 
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Consolidated report of sewing and dressmaking , year ending June 30, 1S94 — ContiiiiiBd. 

DRKSS\[AKIN(r. 





C 

.a 



7 

7 



7 

7 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8b 

8& 

&> 

Sb 



Schools. 



Womiley, sixth gnule 

Phillips, sixth grade 

Ilri^rgs, sixt h grade 

Steveus, sixtli grade 

Snmuer, sixth grade 

GarriHon, sixth grade ' 

Garnet, nixth grade 

Couk, sixth grade 

Slater, sixth grade 

Logan, sixth grade 

Jones, sixth grade 

Banneker, sixth grade ! 

Lincoln, sixtli grade I 

G iddiiigs, sixt h grade ! 

liandall, sixth grade j 

Bowen, sixth grade 

Total ...'. ■ 



Anioi 


int of w( 

Skirts 
made. 

7 


9rk completed. 


iMiniiQtf 


Skirts 
cut. 


TTaists 
out. 


Waista 
, made. 


atmotsd 


14 


18 


7 


• 
• 1 


21 


5 


20 


7 


■ 


21 


9' 


26 


10 




39 


12 i 


53 


28 




36 


12 


57 


30 




20 


15 

1 


29 


16 




la 


6 


32 


16 


"^ s 


101 


34 


89 


30 




20 


20 


31 


1 




45 1 


17 


46 


15 


^J 


62 


16 ■ 

1 


32 





> 


52, 


18 


49 


16 


1/ 


54 


18 


50 


16 


11 


50 . 


16 


53 


16 


11 


54 


18 ' 


69 


16 


u 


54 


18, 


17 


15 


11 


662 


241 , 


671 


230 


M 



Kiunbcr of lessons given. 598. 

Ill closing I comineiid to yoa the ladies associated with me in fhl 
work. I have noticed in several instances great improvement. Tlu 
new teacher, appointed in last December, has proven herself competenl 
to the x)ositioii she fills. I am also indebted to the regular teaoheif 
and the supervising principals for the cooperation given. 

To you and the trustee, Mr. Cornish, I am thankful for the encourage 

ment and support given. 

Very respectfully, Oarbie E. Syphax, 

Directress of Seufing. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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"Webster ........... 


Mi8S S. B. Kent. 1108 N. Y. avenne nw. 


Seaton....... 


I street, between 2d and 3d streets 
nw. 

6th street and N. Y. avenue nw 

5th and B streets nw 


Miss F. L. Hendley, 1216 L street nw. 

Mr. S. J. Thomson, 1107 5th street nw. 
Miss Metella King, 721 Irving street nw. 


Abbot 


Morse 



Gales ' 1st and G streets nw 

Blake : North Capitol street, between K and 



Polk ; 7th and P streets nw | Miss F. M. Roach, 1207 5th street nw. 

Twining 3d street, between N and O streets I Miss Adelaide Davis, 1320 15th street nw. 

nw. I 

SECOND DIVISION B. 

Snpervising principal, Mr. W. B. Pattbbson. 

Office, Gales School; residence, 712 F street northeast. 

Miss K. T. Brown, 635 I street nw. 
Miss M. E. Bond, 813 Ist street nw. 

Miss Miranda Steele, 200 A street se. 
Miss E. F. Goodwin, 1101 K street nw. 

Miss E. C. Dyer, 1702 9th street nw. 
Miss H. P. Johnson, 12 Grant Place nw. 
Miss Virginia Emory, 931 street nw. 
Miss E. P. Kirk, 819 B street nw. 
Miss A. M. Sisson, 440 K street nw. 



Arthur 
Blair... 



Taylor... 
Madison . 
Pierce — 
Hamilton 
Langdon. 



L streets nw. 

Arthur Place nw 

I street, between 6th and 7 th streets 

ne. 

7th street, near G street ne 

10th and G streets ne 

14th and G streets ne 

Bladeniiburg road, county 



Langdon, D. C 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Supervising principal, Mr. A. T. Stuart. 

Office, Wallach School ; residence, 16 4th street southeast. 



Wallach 


D street, between 7th and 8th streets 


Peabod v ........... 


se. 
5th and C streets ne. .... 


Maurv 


B street, between 12th and 13th 


Bront ............. 


streets ne. 
3d and D streets se. ............ ...... 


Towers ......... 


8th and C streets se 


Carberv ........... 


5th street, between D and E streets 


Lenox ............. 


ne. 
5th street and Va. avenue se. 


McCormick 


3d street, between M and N streets 
se. 



Miss Annie Beers, 623 East Capitol street. 

Miss M. A. Auk ward, 128 D street se. 
Miss M. G. Kelly, 715 East Capitol street. 

Miss A. L. Grant, 507 East Capitol street. 
Miss N. M. Mack, 624 A street se. 
Miss M. E. Little, 720 A street ne. 

Miss V. L.Nonrse, 415 C street, se. 
Miss M. V. Lithgow, 1009 B street se. 



FOURTH DIVISION. 

Snpervising principal, Mr. Isaac Fairbbothbr. 

Office, Jefferson School ; residence, 416 10th street southwest. 



Jefferson 
Amidon . 
Bradley.. 



Bmallwood. 



6th and D streets sw 

6th and F streets sw 

13^ street, between C and D streets 

sw. 
I street, between -3d and 4^ streets 

sw. 
12th street, between Md. avenue and 

E street sw. 
Greenleaf. / 4^ street, between M and IS aUeetA 

6W. 



Potomac 



Mr. H. T. A. Lemon, 629 G street sw. 
Mr. C. N. Thompson, 201 10th street sw. 
Mr. C. F. Zimmele, 205 9th street sw. 

Mr. S. E. Kramer, 1512 13th street uw. 

Miss M. E. Garrett, 718 B street sw. 



\ 



SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



FIFTH DIVISION. 

Snjiervising principal, Mr. B. T. Jannet. 

OfQoe, 3017 O street northwest; residence, 1671 31st street northwest. 



Name of building. 


Location of building. 


Name of principal. 


Addison 


P street, between 32d and 33d streets 

nw. 
28th street, between M street and 

Olive avenue nw. 
G street, between 21st and 22d streets 

nw. 
2?d and M street* nw. r.,.,,r,.--T 


Miss £. M. Chase, 300 K street nw. 


CJorcoran ........... 


Miss M. F. Gore, 812 21st street nw. 


Grant 


Mr. S. M. Ryder, 33 R street nw. 


"Weigh tman 

.TnnlcRnTi . . 


Miss F. L. Iteeves, 730 22d street nw. 


U street, between 30th and 31st Htreets 

nw. 
35th street, between U and V streets 

nw. 
32d and S streets nw. x.^.r,. .-,,,,-- 


Mrs. L. A. iJradley, 936 I street nw. 
Miss T. C. Koeser, 936 23d street nw. 


Fillmore ........... 


High Street 

Threlkeld 


Miss H. B. Bell, 3307 street nw. 


36th street and Prospect avenue nw. . 
3017 O street nw 


MisH M. J. Good, 1420 33d street nw. 


Blunt 


Miss J. R. Ossire, 2721 P street nw. 



SIXTH DIVISION A. 
{County.) 

Sni>ervising principal, Mr. J. R. Keene. 

OfiBce, Monroe School ; residence, Brightwood, D. C. 



White. 
Monroe 



Tenleytown... 

Johnson 

Mt. Pleasant . . 

Brightwood 

Soldiers' Home 



Brookland 

Conduit Road. 



Colored, 
Brightwood... 
Fort Slocum.. 
Grant Road... 



Ivy City 

Little Falls Road . 

Mott 

V^ilson 



Steuben street, between Brightwood 

and Sherman avenues nw. 
Tenleytown 

>Mount Pleasant, D.C 

Brightwood, D.C 

Riggs and Blair roads 



Brookland, D. C. 
Conduit road .... 



Military road , 

Fort Slocum , 

Grant road, near Conn, avenue ex- 
tended. 

Ivy City, D.C 

Little Falls road 



Mr. Horton Simpson, 902 T street nw. 

Mr. W. B. Ireland, 1457 S street nw. 

Miss C. G. Brewer, 1022 12th street nw. 

Mr. W. E. Nalley, Brightwood, D. C. 
Miss H. E. King, 5th and Morrison streets 

nw. 
Mr. C. K. Finckel, 615 Spruce street nw. 
Mr. C. A. Johnson, 2011 S street nw. 

Mr. A. P. Lewis, 1809 13th street nw. 
Mr. R. L. Mitchell, 2213 7th street nw. 
Mr. F. L. Cardozo, jr., 2306 6thstreetnw. 



Mr. A. O. Stafford, 1439 W street nw. 

Mr. U. G. Black, 1940 11th street nw. 

6th and Trumbull streets nw Dr. W. B. Evans, 1926 12th street nw. 

Central avenue, between Erie and I Mrs. L. I. Hawkesworth, 2224 6th street 
Superior streets nw. nw. 

SIXTH DIVISION B. 

(City and county.) 

Supervising principal, Mr. J . T. Freeman. 
OflElce, Tyler School; residence, Kensington, Md. 



White. 
Buchanan ... 



Cranoh 
Tyler.. 



E street, between 13th and 14th 
streets se. 

12th andG street se 

11th street, between G and I streets 



Miss B. L. Woodward, 115 Md. avenue ne. 

Miss M. J. Peabody, 725 13th street se. 
Miss S. A. Langley, 311 6th street se. 



SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



SIXTH DIVISION B.-Continued. 
(City and county) — Continued. 



Name of building. 



TV/tito— Continaed. 

Benning 

Congress Heights . . 

GoodHoi)e 

Van Bnren and an- 
nex. 

Colored. 

Benning Road 

Bimey , 

Hillsdale 

Burrville 

Garfield 



Location of building. 



Benning, D. C. 
Giesboro 



Good Hope 

An«ftco8tia, D. C. 



Near Benning 

/Howard avenue, Hillsdale. 

Burrville 

Garfield 



Name of principal. 



Mr. J. H. Yoorhees, Benning, D. C. 

Mr. H. F. Lowe, 115 Maple avenue, Ana- 

costia, D. C. 
Miss M. £. McCormick, 224 N street nw. 
Mr. S. M. Ely, 409 G street nw. 



Mr. J. E. Syphax, 1631 L street n-w. 

Miss F. J. Smith, 1524 Pierce place nw. 

Mr. H. W. Lewis, 1115 Q street nw. 
Dr. F. J. Cardozo, 306 3d street sw. 



Music 

Director of drawing 



SEVENTH AND EIGHTH DIVISIONS. (Colored.) 

SUPERINTENDENT. 
G. F. T. Cook. Sumner School. 

CLERK. 
J. W. F. Smith, Sumner SchooL 

DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 

H.F.Grant 1215 W street nw. 

Layton 1722 10th street nw. 

T. AV. Huuster 15th street and Kenesaw avenue 



< H. F 
I J. T. 



nw. 



Director of manus>l IVHining J.H.Hill 227 Wilson street nw. 

Director of cooking M. B. Cook (Miss) 215 Prince street, Alexandna, Va. 

Director of sewing C. E. Syphax (Miss) 1447 Pierce place nw. 

Director of physical culture Hattie B. George (Miss) 619 B street ne. 

HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Name of building. 


Location of building. 


Name of principal. 


Normal School 

High School 


Magruder School, M near 17th street 

nw. 
M street, between 1st street and N. 

J. avenue nw. 


Miss L. E. Moten, 728 4th street nw. 
Mr. F. L. Cardozo, 1938 4th stroet nw. 



Sumner. 
Stevens. 



Magruder 
Wormley . 



Briggs... 
Garrison. 



Phillips. 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Supervising principal, Mr. H. P. Montgomert. 

Ofiice, Sumner School; residence, 1928 llth street northwest. 

17th and M streets nw Mr. E. W. Brown, 924 24th street nw. 

2l8t street, between K and L streets Mr. J. B. Clark, 1633 llth street nw. 

nw. 
M street, between 16th and 17th 

streets nw. 
Prospect street, between 33d and 

34th streets nw. 

22(1 and E streets nw 

12th Htreet, between R and S streets 

nw. 
N street, between 27th and 28th : Miss G.F.Smith, 1613 Madison street nw. 

•treeta nw. \ 



Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 1 street nw. 

Miss A. T. Howard, 2209 14th street nw. 

Miss M. E. Gibbs, 1741 20th street nw. 
Miss C. A. Patterson, 1532 15th street nw. 



SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



EIGHTH DIVISION A. 

Supervising principal, Dr. W. S. ^1 ontoombbt. 

Office, John F. Cook School; residence, 1912 11th street northwest. 



Name of building. 


Location of bailding. 


Name of principal. 


John F.Cook 

Garnet « 


street, between 4th and 6th streets 

nw. 
U street, between Vt. avenue and 

10th street nw. 
3d street, between K and L streets 

nw. 
1st and li streets n w ................ 


Miss Lucinda Cook, 2232 6th street nw. 
Miss E. F. G. Merritt, 1109 I street nw. 


Hanneker ....^r*..T 


Mr. J. W. Cromwell, 1439 Pierce place 

nw. 
Miss K. C. Lewis. 1116 18th street nw. 


Jones .............. 


Iioveiov ........... 


12th and D streets ne 


Miss G. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 
Miss V^- A . r:]ias(>. 1109 T ntrtv^t nw. 


Slater 


P street, between North Capitol and 

Ist streets nw. 
3d and G streets ne.. ............. 


liOgan ............. 


Mr. J. C. Nalle, 1429 Pierce place nw. 
Miss K. W. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 
nw. 


Patterson .... . ..... 


Yt. avenue, near IT street nw 





liincoln.. 
Randall.. 
Giddiugs . 



EIGHTH DIVISION B. 

Supervising principal, Dr. J. H. N. Wabing. 

Office, Lincoln School; residence, 1932 11th street northwest. 



Anthony Bowen 
BeU 



Ambush . 



2d and C streets se 

1st and I streets sw 

G street, between 3rd and 4 th streets 

se. 

9th and E streets sw 

1st street, between B and C streets 

sw. 
L street, between 6th and 7th streets 

sw. 



Miss M. P. Shadd, 2110 14th street nw. 
Miss M. E. Tucker, 413 B street se. 
Miss L. A. Smith, 1624 11th street nw. 

Miss J. C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place nw. 
Miss L. F. A. Dyson, 101 7th street se. 

Miss A. S. BaUey, 421 8th street sw. 



REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia . 

Gentlemen : The board of trustees of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia respectfully submit herewith their report for the 
school year ended June 30, 1895, together with the accompanying 
reports of the superintendents, the principals of the high schools, the 
supervising principals, and the heads of the special departments of 
instruction. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During the year 41,557 pupils have attended the day schools and 
2,583 pupils have attended the night schools, making a total attendance 
for the year of 44,140. The total expenditures for the conduct of the 
schools, including all salaries and incidental expenses, was $848,405.60. 
The expense per capita of instruction in the day schools, including the 
graded, high, and normal schools, was $20.41. 

It will be seen from the report of Superintendent Powell that the 
number of children of school age in the District of Columbia who are 
not attendants upon either the public or private schools of the District 
is comparatively small. Out of a white school population of 27,496 
there would seem to be less than 1,200, or about 4J per cent., who do 
not enjoy some school privileges. Though the statistics as to the 
colored children, which are not given in the reports, would probably 
show a somewhat larger proportion, it is apparent that the number of 
children who do not attend school in the District is much smaller than 
is usually supposed, and is probably less than in any other of the 
larger cities in our country. It is, however, doubtless true that the 
children who are out of the schools are those who most need the train- 
ing and helpful influences which they offer, and the trustees heartily 
second the recommendation of Superintendent Powell that provision be 
made for a truaut oflBicer, specially charged with the duty of seeking 
out this class of children and securing their attendance in so far as it 
may be possible to do so, in addition to the duties ordinarily devolved 
ux>on officers of that character. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

While it is true, as above stated, that only a small percentage of 
the school population is wholly without the benefits of the schools, it 
becomes increasingly true year by year that a very large proportion of 

9 
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it is rlepriveil of half their !schiM>I life beoaaae of the insafficieucy of 
the ar-eommodations i^rovidetL Our last report showed that about 
2.0()(i pQpil.s alKive the seeond grade were limited to half-day attendance 
during the year closing on June 3i», 18W. The number during the 
past year increasol to '2JrJU and in the current year has increased to 
2.ofi9 pui^ils. As stated in our last report, a teacher is employed and 
paid to instruct each of these (mpils for the whole of the usual school 
day. and all the exx>enses incidental to a full day*s tuition for each of 
them is incurred, so that the failure to provide sufficient schoolrooms 
to accommodate the pupils deprives the proportion of the school chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia above indicated of one-half of their 
schfx>l life, for which half, however, the revenues of the District are 
nevertheless taxed to pay. For the reasons stated in the report of 
Sui>erintendent Powell last year, it is a grave evil to limit children of 
the first and second grade to one-half-day schools, for the reason that, in 
the case of a considerable ]>ortion of them, to do so is to condemn 
them to the streets and alleys of the city, with their attendant evil 
influences, while to limit the school opportunities of children above 
that grade to three hours and a half a day is so manifestly an injustice, 
both to the child and state, as to require no discussion or comment. 

KI^T>EBGABTEN SCHOOLS. 

■ 

The members of the board of trustees unanimously and urgently 
submit for your consideration the importance of adding to our school 
system a kindergarten feature which shall provide for the smaller chil- 
dren the advantages which all educators now agree result from the foun- 
dation acquired through such training. The report of Superintendent 
Powell declares that the superior preparation of those children in 
attendance upon the public schools who have had the benefit of kinder- 
garten training before entrance therein, is manifest and this conclusion 
is shared by educators generally. Such provision would be attended 
with exceptional benefit to the class of children whose home advantages 
most need to be supplemented by the state, that is to say, children 
the circumstances of whose parents deprive them of the opportunity, 
and in many cases of the ability, to afford their offspring that careful 
home training which children more fortunately circumstanced enjoy. 
The sui)erior influence upon life and character of the impressions 
created and training afforded during the earlier years of childhood have 
been long and universally recognized. The minimum school age, under 
the laws existing in tlie District of Columbia, is six years. Permit a 
little cliild, the necessities of whose parents require them to leave it 
unattended for the first six years of its existence, to acquire the train- 
ing which street and alley life affords for that period and it will require 
mu<*.h more than the half-day education afforded by our public schools 
under existing conditions to counteract and overcome the influences and 
tendencies which must result. The establishment of kindergarten 
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schools to which parents so circumstanced could commit their children 
during the school hours of the day would, on the contrary, give to the 
humblest and least favored child opportunities for the formation of 
habits, principles, and character from which both the individual and 
the public could not fail to derive benefit. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The board of trustees beg leave to state that they respectfully adhere 
to the opinion expressed last year and again this year in their itemized 
estimates for manual training. We believe that the interests of the 
schools now demand a thoroughly equipped manual training schocVfor 
the use of the white schools and one also for the colored schools. As 
previously stated, we suggest that $1 00,000 for each of these schools is 
the least amount that can well be considered. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

It is further recommended that the average salary of teachers and 
supervisors be increased from $685, the present salary, to at least $700. 

The average salary of teachers and supervisors of the public schools 
in New York City is $6775 ^^ Brooklyn, $762 j in Cliicago, $780; in 
Cincinnati, $808; in San Francisco, $883, and in Boston, $1,000. The 
statistics of other cities upon this- subject, it is believed, will in like 
manner show that the average salary in Washington is less than in any 
other city which approximates the thoroughness and efficiency of our 
schools. As pointed out in the former reports, the school attendance in 
each of the cities named, and in all the large cities of our country, is 
very largely in the first and second grades, while in the District of 
Columbia the attendance is nearly uniform throughout the first five 
grades, and the diminution in the remaining grades is less than else- 
where. This feature of the Washington schools, while fortunate for 
the youth of the District, necessarily increases the cost of teaching, and 
the propriety and justice, not to say the necessity, of increasing the 
average salary of teachers so that it may be fairly adequate to condi- 
tions of such character must be obvious. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

We further recommend that an assistant superintendent be provided, 
who may relieve the superintendent of the business details attendant 
upon the conduct of the schools. To illustrate the desirability and neces- 
sity of such an officer, we beg to remind you that Superintendent Powell, 
whose salary is $3,300 per annum, and whose ability and contribution to 
the cause of education in our community merits a much larger compensa- 
tion, is required to devote fully one-half of his time to such details as 
ascertaining the necessity for and procuring repairs to the school furni- 
ture throughout the school buildings in his charge, the purchase and 
distributioQ of &el to the different school buildings, searching for and 
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arranging for the rental of school buildings, superintending the distri- 
bution and collection of free text- books, tiirnishing minor supplies, and 
the like. These duties could be well performed by a capable business 
assistant at a salary of $2,000, leaving the superintendents the whole 
of their time for the more important work of supervising and directing 
the educational work of the schools, in which field of labor the whole 
of their time is required, and in which it can be expended to far greater 
profit to the schools and to the public than in the performance of such 
duties as are above mentioned. 
Bespectfully submitted. 

J. W. Whelpley, 

Fresidetit Board Trtistees, 
November 1, 1895. 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT W. B. POWELL. 



Vo the Board of School Trustees: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to present herewith, for the year 
ending June 30, 1895, a report of the management and present condi- 
ion of the schools of the first six divisions and a consolidated statement 
•f the attendance and other important items relating to all the schools 
nder your charge. This last-named statement has been made by unit- 
ag facts presented by Superintendent Cook with those of like kind 
3und in my report, being given here for your convenience in getting a 
eneral view. 

'umber of pupils enrolled : 

First six divisions 29, 078 

Seventh and eighth divisions 12,479 

Total 41,557 



fumber of white pupils (male, 13,119 ; female, 13,784) 26, 903 

[umber of colored pupils (male, 6, 346 ; female, 8, 308) 14, 654 

Total (male, 19,465 ; female, 22,092) 41,557 



Tumber of papils in city schools (white, 24,435 ; colored, 12,479) 36, 914 

fumber of pupils in county schools (white, 2,468 ; colored, 2,175) 4, 643 

Total (white, 26,903; colored, 14,654) 41,557 



fumber of male pupils (white, 13,119 ; colored, 6, 346) 19, 465 

fumber of female pupils (white, 13,784 ; colored, 8,308) 22, 092 

Total 41,557 



Male. 



dumber of papils in normal schools 
dumber of pupils in high schools. . . 



6 
1,125 
ifumber of pupils in grades below the high schools ; 18,334 



Total ! 19,465 



Female. 



71 

1,640 

20,381 



Total. 



22,092 



77 

2,765 

38.715 



41, 557 



Per cent erf teachers: White, 66.65 colored, 33.4; total, 100. Male, 
2.71; female, 87.29; total, 100. 



ENROLLMENT. 



The number of pupils enrolled was 41,557 — 26,903 white and 14,654 
Dlored. This shows an increase of 879, or 2.16 per cent, over the enroU- 
lent of the previous year. 



\^ 
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The averaf^e enroUnient was 33,844, or 0.65 per cent above that of 
the year previous. 
The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 31,349. 

TEACHERS. 

There were employed 901 teachers, as follows: 



• 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


First six divisions 


88 
38 


617 
248 


705 


Seventh and eighth divisions 


286 






Total 


126 


865 


991 






Nnmber of "white teachers 


79 
47 


581 
284 


660 


Number of colored teacliors 


331 






Total 


126 


865 


991 






City schools: 

White 


70 
38 


536 
248 


• 606 


Colored 


286 






Total 


108 


784 


892 






County schools: 

White 


9 

9 


45 
36 


54 


Colonid 


45 






Total 


18 


81 


99 







The teachers employed were distributed as follows: 



Supervisors 

Iformal schools. . . 

Hi^i^h schools 

Grammar schools. 
Primary schools.. 

Drawing 

Music 



Health exercises. 
Manual training. 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Total 



White. 


Colored. 


10 


3 


7 


5 


84 


22 


221 


80 


281 


192 


7 


4 


6 


3 


5 


a 


15 


7 


11 


5 


13 


7 


660 


331 



Total. 

13 

12 

106 

301 

473 

11 

9 

8 

22 

16 

20 



991 



The day schools cost — 

For teachers and supervisors, inclnding office force $686,875.21 

For rent 9,648.00 

For fuel 33,823. 

For janitors 52,680. 

For incidental expenses, including insurance, general supplies, print- 
ing, etc 27,862.^7 

For free text-books and supplies 29, 614. ^32 

For industrial, including manual training, cooking, and sewing 7, 900. & 

For buildings and repairs 102,134. :iS 

Total 950,53^- 73 
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The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of our schools 
are shown by the following: 

Ter cent of whole enrollment. 



Schools. 



In normal schools.. 

In high schools 

In grammar schools 
In primary schools. 

Total 




Colored. 

0.18 

4.22 

26.88 

68.72 

100 



« 

There were enrolled in the night schools 2,583 — 1,079 white and 1,504 
colored persons. These were taught by 59 teachers, of whom 27 were 
white and 32 colored. 

The night schools cost — 

For teachers $5,998.00 

For incidental expenses 408.67 

Total 6,406.67 

The day schools were in session 184 days; the night schools were 
open 56 nights in the first six divisions and 47 nights in the seventh 
and eighth divisions. 

The total number of persons benefited by the schools was 44,140. 

Tablk I. — Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools. 



Whole enrollment : 

If ormal schools 

High schools 

Grammar and primary schools 

Total 

In crease for the year 

Per cent of increase 

Average enrollment: 

Korraal schools 

High schools 

Grammar and primary schools 

Total 

Increase for the year 

Per cent of increase 

Average attendance; 

Normal schools 

High schools i 

Orammarand primary schools 

Total 

Inoxease for the year 

Per cent of increase —• 

* Decrease. 



White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


51 


26 


77 


2,147 


618 


2,765 


24, 705 


14, 010 


38, 715 


26, 003 


14,654 


41,557 


661 


218 


879 


2.52 


1.51 


2.16 


50 


25 


75 


1,880 


55a 


2,430 


20,294 


11, 045 


31,339 


22, 224 


11,620 


33,844 


366 


*146 


220 


1.21 


*1.25 


.65 


49 


25 


74 


1,768 


528 


2,296 


18,629 


10, 350 


28,979 


20,446 


10,903 


31,349 


222 


*221 


1 


1.00 


*2.02 
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Table I. — Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools — Contiuned. 





White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Whole enrollment: 

Boys 


13, 119 
13,784 


6,346 
8,308 


19,465 


Girls 


22,092 






Total 


26,903 
1,079 


14,654 
1,504 


41,557 
2,583 


W hole enrollment in tlie niirht schools ............................... 




Grand total 


27, 982 


16, 158 


44,140 






Number of teachers : 

Male 


79 
581 


47 
284 


126 


Female 


865 






Total 


660 
27 


331 
32 


991 


Xisrht schools 


59 








687 


363 


1,050 






School buildings : 

Owned 


62 
10 


36 
2 


98 


Eented 


12 








72 


38 


110 






Schoolrooms:* 

Owned 


441 
47 


206 
10 


647 


Rented...... 


57 








488 


216 


704 


Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision (based on average en- 
rollment) 


$20.29 


Cost per pupil for all expenses, except repairs and permanent improve- 
ments (based on averaere enrollment) - 






25.06 











* Not including high schools. 

Table II. — Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the 

school year ending June 30, 1895, 



"Normal schools 

High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

County schools 

Grand total — 



White. 



51 
2.147 



2,198 



2,014 
2,090 
2,599 
2,876 



9,579 



2,703 
2,871 
3,062 
4,022 



12,658 



2,468 



\ 



26,903 



Colored. 



26 
618 



644 



523 

718 

971 

1,227 



Total. 



77 
2,765 



2,842 



2,537 
2,806 
3,570 
4,103 



3,439 13,018 



1,616 
1,983 
2.073 
2,824 



4>219 
4,854 
5,ia'! 
6,846 



8,396 21,054 



2,175 



14,654 



4,643 



41.557 
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Tabus III. — Whole enrollnient of pupils j boye and girls, white and colored, in the Di$' 
trict of Columbia, by grades, for the school year ending June SO, 1895, 



19'ormal schools 
High schools ... 
Eighth grade... 
Seventh grade . . 
Sixth grade.... 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade . . 

Third grade 

Second grade ... 
First grade..... 

Total 



Grade. 



8UMHABT. 



Kormal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



B<^. 



e 

1,125 
1,219 
1,368 
1,790 
2,133 
2,271 
2,731 
2,840 
3,982 



19,465 



1,131 

6,510 

11,824 



19,465 



Girls. 



71 
1,640 
1,518 
1,725 
2,155 
2,405 
2,454 
2,877 
3,081 
4,166 



1,711 

7,803 

12, 578 



Total. 



77 
2,765 
2,737 
3,093 
3,945 
4,538 
4,725 
5,608 
5,921 
8,148 



22, 092 41, 557 



2,842 
14,313 
24,402 



22, 092 41, 557 



Per cent. 



0.19 

6.65 

6.69 

7.44 

9.49 

10.92 

11.37 

13.50 

14.24 

19.61 



100 



6.84 
34.44 
58.72 



100 



SCHOOLS. 

The namber of schools below the high schools was as follows: 



Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

County schools 

Grand total 

lifnmberof whole-day schools 
Number of half-day schools . . 

Total 



White. 



612 



Colored. 



41 


10 


51 


46 


16 


62 


53 


19 


72 


59 


22 


81 


199 


67 


266 


56 


28 


84 


60 


37 


97 


65 


42 


107 


78 


59 


137 


259 


166 


425 


54 


45 


99 


512 


278 


790 


368 


176 


544 


144 


102 


256 



278 



TotaL 



790 



196A. 
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The average number of pupils (based on the whole enrollment) was 
as follows : 



High schools (to a teacher, exclading principal) 
Grammar schooln, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Primary schools, city: 

Fourtii grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

County schools 



White. 


Colored. 


25.5 


29.4 


49.1 


52.3 


45.4 


44.9 


49.0 


51.1 


48.7 


55.8 


48.3 


64.1 


47.8 


53.6 


47.1 


4$!. 4 


51.6 


47.8 


45.7 


48.3 



Total. 

26.6 

49.7 
45.3 
49.6 
50.6 

50.2 
50.0 
47.9 
49.9 
46.9 



Nine hundred ninety-one teachers were employed, as follows : 



Sapervising principals . 

Normal schools 

High schools 

Total 



Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 



Primary schools, city: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 



County schools 

Teachers of music 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of manual training. . 

Teachers of cookery 

Teachers of sewing 

Teachers of physical culture. 

Grand total 



White. 



10 

7 

84 



101 



41 
46 
63 
59 



190 



Colored. 



54 
68 
63 
74 



249 



54 

6 

7 

15 

11 

13 

5 



660 



3 

5 

2^ 



30 



10 
16 
19 
22 



67 



28 
35 
40 
57 



160 



45 
3 
4 
7 
6 
7 
8 



331 



Total. 



13 

12 

106 



131 



51 
62 
72 

81 



266 



82 
93 

103 

131 



409 



99 
9 

11 

22 

16 

20 

8 



991 
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The cost of the schools, for supervision and teaching, was as 
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follows: 




Wi.lt«. 


CoL.r«1. 


Total. 


iuperriiion: 


»3.B(».00 

ia,ow.oo 


n 250. 00 






8,000 

T60 
2,000 

too 






It, 000. 00 






1,200.00 

900.00 












800.00 


m 












23,050.00 


o,m«o 


32,300 














i,soo.oo 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


I. BOO. 00 


3. 000.00 


J' 




1,090.00 
1,250.00 


s.aoo.00 










^'^'Z 


''IfoZ 


10. 675. 00 










73,735.00 


1,800.00 










IB, 901. so 












40.52 


ie,701.9U 












ID ei)!htb. 47 soventb, 63 elxtb. &i flftb grade acboula 


1M,1B5.00 


54,150.00 


160.195.00 










lM,lfl5.0U 

so.ett 


51.150,00 
10.60 












M fourtb, SO tbirf, 66 BKond, 78 flrat grado lohoola 


•135,106.00 


S2,2»g.3B 


125,105.00 










135, moo 

15.15 


82. aw. 39 
12.74 












fl miuJc teiohBra, 7 dnining t«achDr9, Gteaubenof pbyB- 


13,897.50 








T,*27 


M 


7.427 












13,897.50 


7,127 


IS 


21,324 






m 






Cl^^po^t^7.13;l^BMto^kl^g,2l oookery.lll MwiDg, 13 


».».« 


12,800 


DO 


20.32fi 


oo 










S6,325.00 
1.10 


12,900 


25 


38,026 












Conntj Bchools — 


31,157.50 






3*. 167 
28,007 


'« 




2»l.l)07 


60 












34,157.60 


20,007 


50 
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Summary : 

Total cost of instruction^ including supervision $686, 875. 21 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 41, 557 

Average number of pupils enrolled 33, 844 

Average daily attendance 31. 349 

Average cost of instruction, including super vision, estimated on — 

1. Whole enrollment $16.52 

2. Average enrollment $20. 29 

3. Average daily attendance $21. 91 

Contingent expenses. • 

Total amount expended 1 $27,862.67 

Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .82 

Free text-hooks. 

Total amount expended $29,614.52 

Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .94 

Industrial instruction. 

Total amount expended $7,900.92 

Fuel. 

Total amount expended $33,823 49 

Janitors. 

Total amount expended $52,680.79 

Bent. 

Total amount expended ..: $9,648.00 

SUMMARY. 

Amount expended, grand total $848, 405. 60 

Average cost per pupil (including high and normal schools) for all expen- 
ses except repairs and permanent improvements : 

1. On whole enrollment 20.41 

2. On average enrollment 25.06 

8. On average daily attendance 27.06 

SUPERVISION. 

The cost of supervision was: 

One superintendent (white) $3,300.00 

One superintendent (colored) 2, 250. 00 

Eight supervising principals (white, each $2,000) 16, 000. 00 

Three supervising principals (colored, each $2,000) 6, 000. 00 

One supervising principal, primary grades (white) 1,500.00 

One assistant supervisor, primary grades ( whi te) 750. 00 

One clerk 1,200.00 

One clerk (colored) 800.00 

One messenger 300. 00 

One messenger (colored) 200. 00 

Total cost of supervision 32, 300. OO 

Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 
33,844) 



Washington Normal School of the first six divisions. 

Number of teachers trained 

Average attendance 

Number of teachers employed "J 

Average salary $889. 
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Washington Normal School of the savevth and eighth divisions, 

[Colored.] 

Nnmber of teachers trained 26 

Average attendance 25 

Number of teachers employed 5 

Average salary $870 

High schools of the first six divisions, 

Nnmber of pupils enrolled (girls, 1,219 ; boys, 928) 2, 147 

Average enrollment 1, 880 

Average attendance 1, 768 

Percent of attendance 93.7 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 395 

Number of pupils dismissed 1 

Number of teachers employed 84 

Average salary paid $907. 56 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) $40. 52 

Washington High School of the seventh and eighth divisions. 

[Colored.] 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 421 ; boys, 197) 618 

Average enrollment 550 

Average attendance 528 

Per cent of attendance 96.0 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 31 

Number of pupils dismissed - 1 

Number of teachers employed 22 

Average salary paid $850.08 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollniont) $31. 48 

Grammar and primary schools. 



Total. 



Number of pupils enrolled 

Average enrollment 

A verage attendance 

Per cent of attendance 

Average number of cases of tardmess per month 

Number of pupils dismissed 

Number of cases of corporal punishment 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment) 
Coat of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ..«. 



White. 


Colored. 


24,705 


14,010 


20, 294 


11,045 


18,629 


10,350 


91.8 


93.9 


2,350 


633 


6 


4 


28 


61 


502 


272 


$648.32 


$600. 57 


40.4 


40.6 


$16.03 


$14. 79 



38, 715 

31, 339 

28,979 

92.5 

2,983 

10 

89 

774 

$631. 54 

40.5 

$15.59 



Special teachers. 



Drawing. 
Music ... 



Teachers of physical culture 

Average salary paid : 

Drawing...........*.......................... 

Music 

Teachers of physical culture 

Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enroll- 
ment) 



White.* 



7 
6 
5 

$878. 57 
745.46 
655.00 

.58 



Colored, t 



4 
3 
3 

$706. 85 
883. 33 
650.00 

.78 



Total. 



11 
9 
8 

$816. 13 
780.28 
653.12 

.62 



* First six divisions. 



t Seventh and QlKhX\i diN\a\oiA. 
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Table IV. — Whole enrollment of colored pupils in the IHstrict of Columbia, hy grades, 

• for the school year ending June SO, 1895, 



Grades. 



Normal school 

High school 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade , 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

SUMMABT. 

Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



"Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 



3 

197 

256 

352 

471 

608 

763 

1,062 

1,089 

1,545 



6,346 



200 
1,687 
4,459 



6,346 



Girls. 



23 

421 

342 

479 

638 

793 

985 

1,304 

1,363 

1,960 



8,308 



444 

2,252 
5,612 



8,308 



Total. 



26 

618 

598 

831 

1,109 

1,401 

1,748 

2,366 

2,452 

3,505 



14,654 



644 

3,039 

10,071 



14,654 



Per cent. 



.17 

4.22 

4.08 

5.67 

7.57 

9.56 

U.93 

16.15 

16.73 

23.92 



100.00 



4.39 
26.88 
68.73 



100.00 



Table V. — Growth of the schools since the year 1880. 



School year ending June 30— 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Average number of pupils enrolled. 



First six divisions. 



Number. 



15,027 
15,494 
16,063 
16,524 
16,642 
17,468 
18, 720 
19,285 
19,762 
20, 477 
21, 077 
21,599 
22,264 
22,395 
23,483 
23,798 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



3.10 
3.60 
2.80 
0.71 
4.90 
7.10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.60 
2.90 
2.60 
3.00 
0.59 
4.85 
1.32 



Seventh and eighth 
divisions. 



Number. 



6,573 
6,567 
6,763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,689 
8,191 
8,448 
8,791 
9,088 
9,289 
9,702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 
10.046 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3.13 
4.06 
3.37 
2.21 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
0.43 
*0.94 



Total. 



Number. 



21,600 
22,061 
22,826 
23,594 
23,867 
25,157 
26,911 
27,733 
28,553 
29,565 
30,366 
31,301 
32,206 
32,492 
33,624 
88,844 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.13 

3.46 

3.36 

1.11 

5.40 

6.97 

3.06 

2.95 

3.54 

2.70 

8.07 

2.89 

0.89 

8.48 

afis 



* Decrease. 
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Table VI. — Average enrollment of pupiU in the white and colored schools and the number 

of teachers employed for each year since the year 1880. 



School year ending 
June 30— 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



AvoTage enrollment. 



First six divisions. 



Number. 



15,027 
15,494 
16,063 
16,524 
16,642 
17,468 
18,720 
19,285 
19,762 
20,477 
21,077 
21,599 
22,264 
22.395 
23,483 
23,798 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



8.1 

3.6 

2.8 

0.71 

4.9 

7.1 

3.0 

2.4 

8.6 

2.9 

2.6 

3.0 

0.59 

4.85 

1.32 



Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 



Number. 






6,578 
6,567 
6,763 
7,070 
7,225 
7,689 
8,191 
8,448 
8,791 
9,088 
9,289 
9,702 
9,942 
10,097 
10, 141 
10,046 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.98 
4.53 
2.19 
6.42 
6.52 
3.13 
4.06 
3.37 
2.2L 
4.25 
2.47 
1.56 
0.43 
*0.94 



Total. 



Number. 



21,600 
22,061 
22,826 
23,594 
28,867 
25,157 
26,911 
27,733 
28,553 
29.565 
30,366 
31,301 
32,206 
32,492 
33,624 
83,844 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.18 
3.46 
3.36 
1.11 
5.40 
6.97 
3.05 
2.95 
3.54 
2.70 
3.07 
2.89 
0.89 
3.48 
0.65 



Teachers. 



Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 



434 
461 
485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 
895 
942 
991 



Increase. 



27 
24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
34 
39 
52 
50 
50 
50 
47 
49 



*I>ecrease. 

Table VII. — Aver<ige enrollment of pupils, the number of teachers employed^ the cost of 

tuitionj and rates of increase for each year since 1880, 



School year ending June 30 — 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 , 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 *. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



Total. 



21,600 
22,061 
22,286 
23,594 
23,867 
25,157 
26.911 
27,733 
28,553 
29,565 
30,366 
31,301 
82,206 
32,492 
33,624 
38,844 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



2.13 
3.46 
3.36 
LU 
5.40 
6.97 
3.05 
2.95 
3.54 
2.70 
3.07 
2.89 
0.89 
8.48 
0.65 



Teachers. 



Cost (excluding rent and per- 
manent improvements). 



Number 


In- 


Per pupil 
(based on 


em- 
ployed. 


crease. 


average 
enroll- 
ment). 


434 




$16.95 


461 


27 


17.28 


485 


24 


17.44 


505 


20 


17.78 


525 


20 


18.22 


555 


30 


18.66 


595 


40 


17.76 


620 


25 


19.11 


654 


34 


19.11 


693 


39 


20.11 


745 


52 


21.58 


795 


50 


21.44 


845 


50 


22.49 


895 


50 


23.93 


942 


47 


24.56 


991 


49 


24.78 



Aggregate 
amount. 



$366,199.51 
381, 314. 19 
398,254.54 
419, 594. 60 
435,032.79 
469, 550. 51 
477, 993. 67 
509, 194. 01 
545, 717. 71 
594,774.73 
655, 310. 08 
671,124.08 
724,52L93 
776, 616. 53 
825,992.84 
838,757.60 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



4.12 
4.44 
5.35 
3.67 
7.93 
1.79 
6.52 
7.17 
8.98 
10.17 
2.41 
7.95 
7.19 
6.36 
1.54 
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TABI.E VIII.— Whole enroUment of piipiU in white and colored »ekooU, the miBittr 0/ 
Uaclisr» tMploted, and tlie eoit of ttUHonfor eaek year eince the year 1830. 



^" 



IBM 


]a,sis 




1B,1S3 


1881 




:f«83 


19, BM 


IBM 


2l,J21 


ire5 


ji.zar 


ISM 


22.1S8 


1B87 


Kl,973 


issa 


23.810 


1888 


M,BM 




M,4fl8 


1891 


M.3S4 


1888 


27.398 


1803 


17. M6 


IBBl 


W,IIS 


18B5 


28,078 



Wiol* onroUmen 



FInt «Ii dlvl- 



School sear endlDf June 30— 


Bent. 


Sites uid 
bnUdiDgi. 


1880 


«»,B08.35 
28. BOB. 11 
a«.*71.57 
M.80G.33 
8,742.80 
T. 080. DO 
8,019. W 
T,8M.0O 
10,316.44 
14,832.00 
10,000.00 
9,832.00 
e,«)2.00 
8,061.26 
0,825.60 
»,W8.00 


»7*, 988.3* 




1882 


I63.809.T! 
103, HI. « 




1884 
















aa9.iitt.n 

832,311.44 






18fll 


' 






1893 


' 








«1,408.W 
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Free iext-hooke, and supplies. 



Quantity. 



BOOKS. 

Algebras 

Arithmetics: 

Advanced 

Intellectnal 

Arithmetic readers: 

For second grade 

For third grade 

Civil Government 

Child's Health Primer 

Copybooks 

Drawing books 

Essentials of Health 

Evangeline 

Greographies: 

Elementary 

Granunar school 

Geology, Shaler 

Government and Adminis 

tration, Willoaghby 

Hans Andersen's Stories. . . . 
History: 

Barnes 

Eggleston 

Johnston 

Montgomery 

Hidpath 

Hygiene for Young People. . 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. . 

Miles Standish 

Mnsic: 

Pamphlets 

• Headers, First 

Headers, Second 

Readers, Third 

Headers: 

Primer and First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Intermediate 

Fifth 

Snow Bound 

War of Independence, Fiske. 

Word Analysis, Swinton 

Word and Sentence Book, 

Merrill 

Writingcard 



Total cost. 



54 

618 
252 

1,188 

5,136 

1,356 

720 

13,020 

1,800 

84 

240 

576 
408 
156 

90 
2,700 

102 

96 

1,638 

342 

72 

396 

660 

312 

216 

3,420 

306 

486 

4,368 

3,131 

2,095 

3,588 

168 

156 

300 

456 

144 

264 
24 



Cost. 



$62.92 

382. 34 
52.50 

207.90 

1, 052. 88 

1,084.80 

180.00 

1, 356. 25 

229.50 

61.74 

28.80 

302.40 

425.00 

78.00 

67.20 
798. 75 

85.00 

80.00 

1, 474. 20 

299.25 
48.00 

165.00 
19.80 
37.44 

21.60 
909. 15 

96.81 
195. 30 

742. 94 

944.61 

853. 61 

1, 796. 08 

85.68 
109. 07 

36.00 
134.90 

34.80 

57.86 
2.00 



14, 590. 08 



SUPPLIES. 

Chalk, crayon gross. . 

Clay barrels.. 

Colors 

Compasses. dozen. . 

Drawing tablet: 

Large 

Small 

Dumb-bells and hooks, pairs . . 

Glue pints. . 

Ink, black quarts.. 

Mucilage do 

Paper: 

Colored packages. . 

Composition, No. 1 . do 

Composition, No. 2 . do 

Drawing reams. . 

Examination do 

Modeling do. . . . 

Practice packages . . 

Pencils : 

Lead gross.. 

Slate boxes.. 

Penholders dozen . . 

Pens '. gross.. 

Pointers dozen.. 

Kubbers : 

Blackboard do 

Diamond pounds 

Rulers, brass edge dozen . . 

Slates' do 

Squares do 

Wands 

Wand racks 



Total cost 

ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 

Salary of custodian 

Extra help 

Blank books 

Miscellaneous printing 

Hand stamps, ink, and pads. 

Cutting paper 

Labor and material 

Hauling 

Freight and express 

Total 



Quantity. 



1,200 
186 



31 

8,339 

10,000 

2,800 

293 
2,280 

480 

3,902 
15,000 
26, 037 
734.75 
1, 591. 5 

32 
15, 289. 5 

1,000 

1,125 

855 

3,000 

21 

224 
150 

47 
100 

45 
3,500 

74 



Cost. 



Unexpended balance at the 
close of the year 



Grand total. 



$54.00 

372.00 

46.04 

44.64 

266.85 
235.00 
840.00 
84.97 
342.00 
225.60 

664.42 
1, 331. 25 
2,300.78 

470.24 
2, 037. 12 

294.08 
1,146.72 

1,050.00 

78.75 

44.89 

960.00 

32.76 

85.12 
111.00 
21.15 
64.00 
28.80 
184.88 
66.60 

13,483.66 

900.00 

62.00 

20.00 

37.46 

3.25 

3.75 

177.50 

33L31 

5.51 

1, 540. 78 

385.48 
30,000.00 



5« 



pnuc «cs->:4> <t thz T&nacr or coLUHBtA. 



♦<^.r^«- kind Ti*e f*:»*n i<c 



o:i«c J6c *>.»:«£:^ aoj-i 



cdY^^eid m iteei^t gndcB that were sapplied 
Bftf^m^ iht fxex per xnii»1 fin* all supplies 
L<tk« a^«e ;<r popfl #0.377. 
sLT<:-2:«<' waji distzibated as follows: 



Ss»k<r«r 


Total cost. 


Average 

cost per 

popiL 


&ia 


$3,464.01 


$0,425 


SL«n 


3.000.98 


.517 


S.CK 


S. 903. 89 


L053 


4.725 


3,179.00 


.673 


4.5» 


3,966.03 


.874 


3.M5 


Z806.37 


.711 


2.098 


.3,735.79 


1.208 


^7X7 


3.497.85 


1.274 



38.715 



29,614.52 



. I 
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The cost for >ap|»lies and miseellaneoos eicpenses was as follows: 



Grhde. 


1 


Average 

eoet per 

pnpil. 


First .- . — 


8.148 
5.921 
5,608 


$3,719.07 
1,839.82 
2. 135. 96 


$0,334 




.311 


TliiTd 


.381 


Fonrth - - - 


4,725 1 1,877.60 
4.538 1.711.28 


.398 


TiSth 


.377 


Siitth ■■-.... 


3,945 
3,093 
2,737 


1,471.81 
1,435.01 
1.834.04 


.373 


S^^mtb .X . . r . T 


.404 


Eiehth 


.070 


■"•"&■■•"" ----••"»».-.--.-.-.------.--.--..----■---.-----■"-•------•"- 


*• ' 1 




Total 


38,715 


15,024.44 


.388 







The cost for books was distribated as follows: 



Grade. 


Xnmberof 
pupils. 


Total cost. 


Average- 
cost per 
pupil. 


First 


8,148 
5,921 
5,008 
4.725 
4,538 
8,945 
3,093 
2,737 


$744.94 
1,221.30 
3,707.94 
1,301.34 
2,255.35 
1,334.50 
2,300.78 
1,003.81 


$0,091 


Kecond .. . ........ 


.206 


Third 


.072 


Fourth " 


.275 


Fifth •. 


.497 


Sixth 


.338 


Seventh 


.744 


Eighth. 


.008 






Total 


38,715 


14,500.08 


.877 
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Tailes ihnmng the oott of all book» and auppliei, including miieellatieoiu txpentet, by 

gradu, for each year. 

nssT gra.dk 



Year. 


^^x-' 


IToUlcotit. 


AveraEB 


1892 


8,oos 

8. (KB 
8.*4B 
8,1« 


»5,T«.13 
3,4B4.01 








1904 













SECOND GRADE. 



IBM 


6,tKM 
S,B21 


t3,aS5.(ll 
1.883.16 

2.7aa2s 

■■""■" 


♦0.582 

















1892 


6,390 
fi,223 
6,153 
6,808 


W, 180. 37 
2,65e.S3 
2,851,40 
6.B03.8B 


11 202 








514 











FOUBTH GKADE. 



18M 


4,877 
5,011 

4,725 


(i9,l«5.1fl 

8.460.98 
3,179.00 





















FIFTH GBADB, 



SIXTH GBADE. 



3.518 (15,407.45 «1.S)2 



SEVENTH GRADE. 


18U 


2.988 
3,145 


»15,73R,M 












KIGHTa GRADB. 


UM 


2,670 
2,685 


»W,5M,e7 
3,487.85 


»5 978 
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Tah!«l »lunmng t\t eoil of book», ty grada, for each ytar. 

riSST QBADX. 



Te«r. 


puplta. 


ToUlcost 




im 

104 


8.005 
8.078 

s,ue 

8.148 


13,954.09 
744. M 


v>.m 

.017 



1802 


6.904 
«.014 


48.05 
498.38 
1,221.38 


t0.9M 






aa 











XHIBU OBADB. 





6.3W 
5,223 
E.I53 

^8oe 


M, 209. 92 
207.21 

3.787.94 


MTii 


1893 















TOUilTH GItADE. 



FIFTH GRADE. 



1?B3 


4,657 
4,338 


»8,0Sl.fl7 
2,255.35 


•1.58 

.m 











SIXTH 6BADE. 



SEVENTH GRADE. 



BIQHXH GEADE. 
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howing cost of Bupplies and of mUcellaneoua expenses, hy grades, for each year. 

FIRST GRADE. 



Tear. 


Nnmber of 
pupiU. 


Total cost 


Averaj^e 

cost p«r 

papU. 




8,005 
8,076 
8,446 
8,148 


$1,793.00 
2,029.06 
2, 674. 81 
2,719.07 


$0,224 
.251 






.316 




.334 







SECOND GRADE. 




$1,591.31 
1, 834. 51 
2, 239. 98 
1,839.62 



$0,274 
.310 
.372 
.3U 



THIRD GRADE. 



5,390 
5,223 
5,153 
5,608 



$2,270.45 
2. 348. 59 
2,143.84 
2,135.05 



$0,421 
.449 
.416 
.381 



FOURTH GRADE. 



4,877 
5,011 
4,776 
4,725 



$1,495.03 
2,299.37 
1,971.71 
1,877.66 



$0,306 
.459 
.413 
.398 



FIFTH GRADE. 



4,657 
4,602 
4,538 



$3, 150. 83 
2,691.37 
1,711.28 



$0,724 
.585 
.377 



SIXTH GRADE. 



SEVENTH GRADE. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



8,548 
3,598 
3,945 



$2, 610. 85 
2, 154. 05 
1,471.81 



2,986 
3,145 



$1,630.04 
1,435.01 



2,570 
2,685 



$1,451.17 
1,834.04 



$0,726 
.599 
.373 



$0,546 
.464 



$0,564 
.670 
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THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 29,078 — 26,903 
white and 2,175 colored. This is an increase of 633 or 2.22 per cent. 
over the number registered last year. 

The average enrollment was 23,798, being 315 or 1.32 per cent, in 
excess of that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils in daily attendance was 21,867, being 171 or 
0.79 per cent, greater than that of the preceding year. 

Enrollment ofpupih in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school year ending 

June SO J 1895, 
Normal School 51 

High schools 2,147 



Total 2,198 



Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade 2,214 

Seventh grade 2, 375 

Sixth grade 2,974 

Fifth grade 3,3ll 

Total 10,874 



Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 3, 209 

Third grade 3,625 

Second grade 3,848 

First grade 5,324 



Total 16,006 



Grand total 29,078 

Table X. — Enrollment of pupils in the several hinds of schools for school year ending 

June SO, 1895, compared %oith that of the previous year. 



Grade. 



Normal School 

High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade . 
Seventh grade. 
Sixth grade — 
Fifth grade.... 

Total 

Primary schools : 
Fourth grade . 
Third grade . . . 
Second grade . . 
First grade ... 

Total 

Grand total . . 





\V hole enrollment. 




1894-95. 


1893-94. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


51 
2,147 


52 
1,995 




1 


152 






2,198 


2,047 


152 


1 


2,214 
2,375 
2,974 
3,311 


2,078 
2,250 
2,785 
3,393 


136 
125 
189 


82 







10, 874 


10, 506 1 450 


82 


3,209 
3,625 
8,848 
5,324 


8,266 
3,365 
3,737 
5,524 




W 


260 

in 


200 




- 


16,006 


15,892 


871 


257 


29,078 


28,445 


973 


" ii 
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Table XI. — Shomng the whole enrollment of white pupiU within the city, by gmdee, for 

the school year ending June SO, 1895, 



Grade. 



Normal School 

High schools 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade - 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 

Total 

SUMMABY. 

Norm al and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Per cent. 


3 


48 


51 


0.21 


928 


1,219 


2,147 


8.79 


904 


1,110 


2,014 


8.24 


941 


1,149 


2,090 


8.55 


1,219 


1,380 


2,599 


10.64 


1,399 


1,477 


2,876 


11.77 


1,363 


1,340 


2,703 


11.06 


1,475 


1,396 


2,871 


1L75 


1,537 


1,525 


3,062 


12.53 


2,105 


1,917 


4,022 


16.46 


11,874 


12,561 


24,435 


100.00 


931 


1,267 


2,198 


9.00 


4,463 


5,136 


9,579 


39.20 


6,480 


6,178 


12,658 


51.80 


11,874 


12,561 


24,435 


100.00 



Table XII. — Showing the whole enrollment of white pupiU in the first six divisions (city 

and county), by grades, for the year ending June SO, 1895, 



Grade. 



Normal School 

High schools 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade. 

First grade. 

Total 

8UMMABY. 

Normal and high schools 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



"Whole enrollment. 



Boys. 



3 

928 
963 
1,016 
1,319 
1,525 
1,508 
1,669 
1,751 
2,437 



13, 119 



931 
4,823 
7,365 



13, 119 



Girls. 



48 
1,219 
1,176 
1,246 
1,517 
1,612 
1,469 
1,573 
1,718 
2,206 



13,784 



1,267 
5,551 
6,966 



13,784 



Total. 



51 
2,147 
2,139 
2, 262 
2.838 
3,137 
2,977 
3,242 
3,469 
4,643 



26, 903 



2,198 
10, 374 
14, 331 



26,903 



Per cent. 



0.19 

7.98 

7.95 

8.41 

10.54 

n.66 

11.07 

12.05 

12.89 

17.26 



100.00 



8.17 
38.56 
53.27 



100.00 
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Tablk XllhSk4ncim^ the wkoU emroUatemt ffpmpiU (rhUe mmd c^'BTtd^ ta fhefinttii -^ 
dirvtumM feiiy and froMntjf) for ike 9cko9l y^mr emdimf Jmme 90^ 1*^*5. 



Kormal fithtnA. 
Hich scbools .. 
Eighth grada .. 
Sereoth i^nule . 
Sfztli gndti.... 

Ylfihgndb 

Fourth grade.. 

Third grade 

Second gra<le .. 
First grade.... 



Total 



Gntlc. 



SUMMARY. 



VomuU and high tcbiiols 

GraiDiiuir aehobU 

Primary schools 

Total ...... 



Wh«4e 



BOfiL 


Girls. 


T<>ta1 


Perttst 


3 , 


48 


51 


lU 


13 . 


Lllf 


2.147 


7.38 


902 


1.22 


2.214 


7.11 


L^s: 


LSI? 


2.373 


&17 


L36i 


l.«6 


2.974 i 


10.8 


1.W1 1 


LHO . 


3.3U ! 


ILH 


1.614 i 


LSK 


S.209 


11.13 


1,871 . 


1.754 


3.es 


1117 


l.»41 i 


1.9B7 ' 


2,848 


1123 


2.757 ! 


2.5«7 


5.334 


1ft. 31 


14.133 ! 


14. MS 


29.078 


100.00 


r 
1 

331 1 


hVJ ; 


2.198 1 


7.5( 


'»,019 


5,855 . 


10.874 


37.10 


8,183 • 


7.823 


1C006' 


SS.04 



14.133 14.945. 29^078 100.00 

I i i 



SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools below the high school was as follows; 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eif^hth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

First grade 



41 
46 
53 
59 



199 



56 
60 
65 

78 



County schools : 

White 

Colored 



259 



54 
45 



99 



Total 557 

Number whole-day schools (white, 368; colored, 37) 405 

Number half-dav schools (white, 144; colored, 8) 152 

557 

The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll- 
ment) was as follows: 

High schools (to a teacher, exclndiug principal) 25.5 

Eighth grade 49.1 

Seventh grade 45.4 

Sixth grade 49.0 

Fifth grade 48.7 

Fourth grade 48. 3 

Third grade 47.8 
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iecond grade 47. 1 

'irst grade 51. 6 

Jounty schools: 

White 45.7 

Colored 48.8 

TEACHERS. 

Seven hundred five teachers, 617 female and 88 male, were em- 
•loyed, as follows : 

upervising principals 10 

ormal School 7 

[igh schools 84 

101 

{rammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 41 

Seventh grade 46 

Sixth grade 53 

Fifth grade 59 

199 

*rimary schools, city: 

Fourth grade 54 

Third grade 58 

Second grade 63 

First grade 74 

249 

/Ounty schools : 

White 54 

Colored 45 

— 99 
'eachers of mnsic 6 

'eachers of drawing 7 

'eachers of manual training 15 

'eachers of cooking » 11 

"eachers of sewing 13 

'eachers of physical culture 5 

— 57 



Total (white — male 79, female 581 ; colored — male 99, female 36) 705 

The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 

lupervision : 

Superintendent $3,300.00 

Clerk 1,200.00 

Messenger 300. 00 

Eight supervising principals, $2,000 each 16, 000. CO 

One supervising principal (primary grades) 1, 500. 00 

One assistant supervising principal (primary grades) 750. 00 

$23, 050. 00 

Cost per pni)il, estimated on average enrollment (23,798) .97 

Formal School : 

Principal 1,500.00 

Two teachers 2,000.00 

Two teachers 1,600.00 

One teacher 575. 00 

One teacher 550.00 



* 6, 225. 00 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (50) .* 24. 01 



* Tids includes the cost of teachiiig ten practice schools, $5,024.30. 

196a. 3 
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High schoolB: 

Principal $2,500.00 

Eighty-three teachers 73,735.00 

$76,235.00 

Cost per pnpil, estimated on average enrollment (1,880) 40.52 

Grammar schools, city (40 eighth, 47 seventh^ 53 sixth^ 59 fifth grade 

schools) 166,195.00 

• Cost ]>er pupil, estimated on average enrollment (8,065) 20. 60 

Primary schools, city (56 fourth, 60 third, 65 second, 78 first grade schools) *125, 105.00 
Cost per pnpil, estimated on average enrollment (10,297) 12. 15 

County schools : 

White schools (54) 34,157.50 

Colored schools (45) 26,907.50 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment: 

White (1,932) 17.68 

Colored (1,574) 17.09 

Special teachers (6 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 5 teachers of 

physical culture) 13,897.C0 

Cost per pupil, estimated on the average enrollment (23,798) .58 

Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry, 13; of metal working, 

2; of cookery, 11; of sewing, 13) 26,325.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,798) 1.10 

Total cost per pupil, based on average enrollment (23,798) 20. 93 

Table XIV. — Buildings and rooms occupied (owned and rented) in the first six divisions 
at the close of the school year ending June 30, 1895 {excluding the high schools). 











Divisions 


• 










First. 


Second 
A. 


Second 
B. 


Third. 


Foarth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth 
A. 


Sixth 
B. 


TotaL 


SuildincTB owned ........ 


8 


e 

e2 


9 


a9 
dl 


e 


9 


14 
1 


613 


74 


SuildiDcrs rentcMl........... 


4 












Total 


8 


8 


9 


10 6 


9 


15 


13 


78 










Itooms owned .............. 


«74 


661 
y]5 


70 
3 


/70 
A4 


650 
{2 


60 
el 


653 
1 


657 
1 


495 


Rooms rented .......... 


27 








Total 


74 


76 


73 


74 


52 


61 


54 


58 


522 







a One occnpied by manual training and one by sewing school. 

h One occupied by cooking school. 

e One occupied by cooking and sewing schools and one by manual training school 

d Occupied by one cooking school and by one manual training schooL 

e One occupied by manual training and one by cooking school. 

/One occupied by manual training, one by cooking, and one by sewing schooL 

g Two occupied by cooking, two by sewing, and eleven by manual training schooL 

h Occupied by manual training and cooking schools. 

i Occupied by sewing (cutting) school. 

* To be increased by the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $5,024.30. 
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laGHT SCHOOLS. 

The following table shows the facts of enrollment, attendance, and 
cost: 

Table showing facia relating to night schools. 



Schools. 



WHITB. 

High School 

Franklin School 

Henry School 

Wallach School 

Jefferson School 

Cartis School 

Total 

Schools of cookery : 
609 O street N. W... 

Wallach School 

Jefferson School — 

Total 

Total white 

COLORED. 

Mott 

HiUsdale 

Total colored 

Grand total 



Cost of 
teachers. 


Whole 
numher 
of per- 
sons en- 
rolled 
during 
the year. 


Average 
attend- 
ance per 
night. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


Nnmher 
of ses- 
sions. 


Nnmher 
of teach- 
ers. 


$723. 50 


408 


80 


72.4 


58 


7 


448.00 


120 


46 


92.0 


56 


4 


448.00 


152 


52 


76.9 


56 


4 


448.00 


143 


43 


78.9 


56 


4 


448.00 


127 


43 


83.1 


56 


4 


168.00 


53 


18 


75.2 


56 


1 


$2,683.50 


1,003 


282 


78.4 




24 






85.50 


21 


8 


89.4 


38 


■ 
1 


85.50 


43 


12 


89.4 


38 


1 


85.50 


12 


7 


64.3 


38 


1 


256.50 


76 


27 


83.-0 




3 






$2, 490. 00 


1,079 


309 


78.6 




27 







336.00 


123 


53 


82.5 


56 


8 


224. 00 


39 


25 


84.9 


56 


2 


560.00 


162 


78 


83.3 




5 






$3, 500. 00 


1,241 


387 


79.6 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

This is a subject that is ever present for discussion and settlement, 
and one that will not down at the bidding, especially in a city that 
grows as Washington does. Every effort made to eliminate half-day 
schools above the second grade has proved unsuccessful, so that at this 
writing I have to report the presence of more half day schools of the 
third and fourth grades than we have had before for a long term of 
years. It is fair to state, however, that when the buildings now under 
construction are completed much of the present embarrassment will be 
removed; yet, because of the growth of the city, there will be much to 
desire and much to be done to afford every child offering himself for 
instruction full-day time. 

It is my duty to call your attention to some congested conditions in 
the schools that are apparent at this writing that were not manifest at 
the time estimates were prepared for the school year 1896-97. It will 
not be necessary for me to emphasize some of the more important needs 
for whose relief your estimates already presented are intended. The 
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schools of the fifth divisiou must be relieved by the erection of a high- 
school buildiDg that the Curtis School may be restored to the grades, or 
else there must be one or two eight-room buildings erected for that 
division at once. As the Curtis building was not originally intended 
for high-school purxK)ses and is not properly arranged for the accommo- 
dation of a high school, the erection of a high-school building is the 
appropriate thing to be done. 

Since the opening of schools this fall the necessity for more room in 
the neighborhood of the Mott School is clearly shown. That school is 
crowded to overflowing, so that we have been forced to rent for the 
accommodation of the cooking school, and yet the schools are very 
much crowded. A new eight-room building in that neighborhood, or a 
four-room addition to the building now in use, if such addition is prac- 
ticable, is urged for the immediate future. 

You have asked in your estimates of the current year for a new build- 
ing for the northeast section of the city, with the intention of locating 
it somewhere north of the railroad, which is much to be desired and 
which Congress in its wisdom will no doubt provide. But with this 
one eight-room building the necessity of the northeast section of the 
city will not be relieved. There should be another eight-room building 
erected near the junction of H street and Benning road to accommodate 
that rapidly growing section of the city. For eight years we have tried 
hard to supply school accommodations in proportion to the growth of 
this part of the city, but have failed to do it, so that it has been neces- 
sary to crowd these schools and put many of them on half time. So 
great is this crowding that a single eight-room building will not afford 
the relief demanded. 

In another section of the District, namely, Benuiugs (colored), there 
is demand for additional schoolroom. This can easily be provided by 
adding a story to the school building now in use, erected four or five 
years ago. The interests of the schools at this place demand a better 
gradation than the authorities are able to give them with the present 
amount of room, but this demand can be met with slight cost, relatively. 

It is well known to your honorable body that manual training is an 
integral part of the system of public school education, beginning with 
the first grade and continuing to the high school as a prescribed branch 
of work and through the high school as an elective. This feature of our 
schools has received as much attention as any other branch of educa- 
tion connected with the curriculum. The result is that at the end of 
the eighth grade, from which pupils go to the high school, we have as 
large a number of pupils prepared for and desiring advanced work in 
manual training as are presented for any other course, and this con- 
tingent of pupils thus desiring continued and advanced instruction in 
manual arts includes those of both sexes. There is, therefore, now a 
demand for manual training high-school advantages which can be pro 
vided only by increased accommodations and appliances. The request 
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for an advanced manual training higli school is not, therefore, one based 
on theory or sentiment respecting the aims and purposes of school 
instruction, nor one asked simply as an experiment, nor one asked to 
place our schools in line with schools of other cities that have advanced 
manual training schools, but is a demand now existing, as aforesaid, by 
virtue of the fact that hundreds of young men and women are already 
trained in primary and grammar school work of this kind and desire to 
go farther, thus better fitting themselves for useful lives as citizens. 

The manual training school now existing in connection with the high 
school is securing excellent results respecting both quantity and quality, 
but its quarters are so restricted and the increase of pupils is so great 
from year to year that a new building is now a necessity. If the Henry 
School can be modified to suit the purposes of such a manual training 
school at a reasonable cost it is in my judgment advisable to take it 
for that purpose, for the pupils of the Henry School are annoyed by the 
presence of the high school in close proximity, while, on the other hand, 
the high school is annoyed by the presence of the grade school in the 
same yard. The section of the school division accommodated by the 
Henry School will be better served by two eight-room buildings, 
properly located, than it is by the Henry School. Two eight-room 
buildings and the necessary expense of making over the Henry School 
for manual training purposes will cost no more than the erection of a 
manual training school on another lot. Then, further than this, it is 
desirable that the manual training school to be built shall be, as the 
one that now exists on O street is, a part of the present high school, 
for reasons of economy in teachers' salaries and contingent and current 
expenses. The necessity for increased accommodations in the manual 
training department in the high schools is not less, in my judgment, 
than that for much that has been asked by your honorable body. 

TRUANCY. 

I desire to call your attention to the attendance in the schools as 
related to the school population of the city. Much has been said from 
time to time during the year, in various places, of the great lack of 
school accommodations and of the large number (sometimes stated in 
the thousands) of persons deprived of school privileges because of the 
lack of accommodations. It is but just to state in this connection that 
for years no one, to my knowledge, has been refused admission to our 
schools because there was not room for him. Possibly in a few 
instances, when the schools have been full, parents or guardians apply- 
ing may have been advised to wait a day or so until a seat should be 
made vacant. Such case^ have been so rare, however, if they have 
occurred at all, as to be the exceptions jjroving the rule that all apply- 
ing have been received and taught. In many instances it is true, 
because of this action on the part of the authorities in receiving all 
who apply, these special schools have been greatly crowded. 
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That all children are in school who ought to attend is quite another 
question. It is one also that should demand your earnest attention. 
What our schools are doing absolutely and definitely toward reaching 
the entire school population we have no means of knowing. Our judg- 
ment in the matter is necessarily based only on estimates more or less 
roughly made. In the United States census report of 1890 it is found 
that there were at that time 25,786 white children residing in the 
District of Columbia between the ages of 6 and 14, both inclusive. Of 
these 20,164 were enrolled in the public schools and 4,429 in private 
and parochial schools. This would seem to indicate that 1,193 pupils 
included by the two ages were not attending school at all. It must be 
remembered that a large number of children included by these ages, 
6 to 14, were persons who had received a fair amount of education, in 
very many cases, undoubtedly, as much as or more than would be 
contemplated or expected as a result of a compulsory law well enforced. 
It is apparent, therefore, to any thoughtful person that a large number 
of boys and girls between 10 and 14 years of age who can read intelli- 
gently and write passably well are breadwinners. 

During the year just closed, for which this report is made, a census 
was taken by the Metropolitan police, under the direction of the local 
authorities, the Honorable Commissioners. From this census it is 
learned that there were 27,496 white children residing in the District 
between the ages of 6 and 14, both inclusive. During this year there were 
enrolled in the white schools of the District 21,493 children of corre- 
sponding ages. In 1890, according to the decennial census of the United 
States Government, the white population of the District was 154,095. 
By using the ratio of white school population to white pupils enrolled, 
as shown by the Government census, and applying it to the local census, 
as I have not the means of knowing the attendance on private and 
parochial schools, it is found that the number of pupils attending the 
private and parochial schools is 4,895. This is no doubt a liberal yet 
fair estimate. From the foregoing it is made to appear that there are 
in the District of Columbia 1,108 white children between the ages of 6 
and 14 who did not attend a school of any kind during last year. 

It is not only the prerogative, but I believe it to be the duty of the 
school authorities to know why such persons are out of school. Itisiu 
the interest of good government and morality to know the facts. It is 
no doubt true that a large majority of such persons are those who are 
either (a) taught at home, (b) are unable to attend school because of 
physical disability, (c) or have received an amount of education equal 
to that contemplated by a compulsory law and are earning their bread. 
But this is guesswork; we ought to guess no longer; we ought to know. 
If there are thousands of children whose parents are so indifferent to 
their welfare as to keep them out of schools whose doors are wide open, 
the authorities should know it, that they may consider what should be 
done in the matter. 
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Some children, perhaps many in the aggregate, though I believe but 
few relatively, do not attend school regularly, or entering school con- 
tinue only a short time, perhaps a few days or a few weeks at most. On 
leaving the school these children are found on the streets; are likely 
to be in bad company and under bad influences. Such children soon 
become a menace to society and in many instances are heard from next 
in the police court. If we had a beautiful, commodious, inviting school- 
room for every forty children, as every community in free-school America 
should have, and further, if such schoolroom were provided with all the 
appliances desirable or necessary for the proper conduct of the kind of 
school demanded by the culture of to-day, and if such schoolroom 
were provided with a teacher thoroughly competent for the duties of 
educating an American citizen, there would be little or no truancy to be 
looked after. The boy loves the school that is naturally and carefully 
adapted to his needs and intelligence as much as he loves the green 
sward or the groves. The school of literature and tradition is a school 
of tasks — a school that has ever been shunned by the majority of children 
and is so represented. The school made upon the kindergarten idea, and 
managed by a teacher qualified for the position, is a place of' delight 
where truancy is unknown. But these ideal conditions have not existed 
among us ; they may not exist for years to come. It is our duty to inquire 
into the effects of our efforts, conditioned as they are, whatever the 
effects might be, were efforts properly conditioned. I have the honor of 
suggesting the ai)pointment of a truant pfBcer, to be under the direc- 
tion of the board of trustees or the superintendent. The time has come 
to strike a balance, that we may see how stands the account between 
effort and success. A suggestion for the appointment of a truant officer 
was made a number of years ago in these reports, since which time 
observation has proven year by year the advisability of such an ofBcer, 

KINDEEaABTENS. 

I desire to call the attention of your honorable board and through 
you that of thQ Commissioners to the desirableness of establishing 
public kindergartens in connection with the public-school system of 
the District. The arguments in favor of kindergartens have been pre- 
sented so many times by the press of the city, as also in these annual 
reports, that a prolonged discussion of the question at this time is not 
only unnecessary, but would be unwise. I present the subject again, 
however, and urge the establishment of kindergartens as the surest 
means of preventing truancy. Children well started in the right kind 
of kindergartens may be relied on to continue school life in primary 
schools carried on according to a similar philosophy. The value of 
kindergartens economically considered is seen in those children attend- 
ing our primary schools who have had the benefit of kindergarten 
training before coming to our schools. I need not call your attention 
to the fact that for a large number of years the importance of correct 
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primary work has been emphasized in the schools of the District. To 
complete this effort^ to properly start the child in his educational 
career, the kindergarten is necessary. Our plan for leading suid con- 
trolling individaal children will remain imperfect without it, while any 
plan for the education of the rising generation of the District, the 
coming men and women of the community as a whole, must be imper- 
fect, indeed, without the kindergarten. 

It has been easier for us to get high schools than to get kindergar- 
tens. The former have been developed commensurate with the growth 
and development of the school system, leaving little or nothing to be 
desired, relatively, in that direction. But we have been unable to make 
even a beginning in the establishment of kindergartens as a part of the 
school system. Our history in this particular is not unlike that of thou- 
sands of other school systems. Washington, as the exponent of the fore- 
sight and the broad-minded statesmanship of Congress, might well try 
the experiment of preventing truancy and vagabondism, and securing 
universal education by experimenting with kindergartens for starting 
children right before they are too strongly fixed in bad habits, and also 
with ample accommodations and plenty of well-equipped teachers to 
properly care for all after passing through the kindergarten. No such 
experiment has ever been made in America. Nothing approaching it 
has ever been attempted in a large city. It seems to me very desirable 
that a beginning should be made in the establishment of kindergarten 
schools for early child life. A slight addition to the annual expenditure 
for school purposes would enable us to make this introduction, while 
such addition would not be felt by the taxpayers. I suggest the pro- 
priety of asking for an appropriation of $25,000 to be expended for this 
purpose in the discretion of the board of trustees. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The amount of appropriation for free text-books, $30,000, proved 
sufficient, though much economy had to be used in its management. 
The preservation of the books has been a source of gratification, and 
is a reason for the small per capita cost. The books, however, wear 
out in time. Many of those furnished for the lower grades are now 
unfit for use, and many others that have been put into the upper 
grades are becoming old and must soon be laid aside. It is not desira- 
ble to compel pupils to use books that are very much soiled. This is 
wrong for sanitary reasons, and as urgently wrong for aesthetic reasons. 
Our teachers take much pride in the cleanly condition of their school- 
rooms, and devote much attention to the proper appearance as well 
as healthful conditions of all the surroundings of the child. It is the 
duty of the authorities to aid the teacher in every possible way con- 
sistent with sound financial management. 

The foregoing considerations are the reasons for estimating $45,000 
as the necessary amount for free textbooks for the coming year. This 
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amonnt is no more than $1 per capita^ which average, I think, will not 
Lave to be increased in the future. Your attention is respectfully 
called to the itemized statement for expenditures for text-books and 
pupils' supplies. 

COOKING LABORATORIES. 

Miss B. S. Jacobs, director of cooking, reports the details respecting 
the schools in that branch of work as follows: 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Force School, Miss E. S. Jacobs, teacher : 

Received pupils from Force, Adams, and Berret schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 4 

Seventh-grade classes * 5 

Number of pupils 149 

Amount of bill $52.82 

Thomson School, Mrs. A. C. Pollok, teaclier: 

Received pupils from Franklin, Berret, Dennison, and Phelps schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Number of pupils 206 

Amount of bill $80.78 

SECOND DIVISION. 

609 O street NW., Miss A. G. Horton, teacher: 

Received pupils from Henry, Polk, Twining, and Morse schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 8 

Number of pupils 235 

Amount of bill $68.55 

Seaton School, Miss Eva Walker, teacher : 

Received pupils from Seaton, Webster, Blake, Arthur, and Twining 
schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 8 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Nomber of pupils 257 

Amount of bill $101.57 

SECOND DIVISION B. 

Taylor School, Miss Madge Keogh, teacher : 

Received pupils from Taylor, Blair, Gales, Madison, and Pierce schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 9 

Number of pupils 213 

Amount of bill $65.25 

TllIIU) DIVISION. 

Peabody Annex School, Miss M. J. Merillat, teacher : 

Received pupils from Peabody, Carbery, Towers, and Maury schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 8 

Number of pupils 211 

Amount of bill .'. $77.09 
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Wallach School, MisH M. A. Doaglas, teacher: 

Received pupils from Wallach, Towers, Lenox, Tyler, and Brent schoola. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventii-grade classes 8 

Nnniber of papils 251 

Amount of bill $85.49 

FOURTH 1>iyi810V. 

Jefferson School, Miss M. £. Davis, teacher: 

Received pupils from Jefferson, Smallwood, and Bradley schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Seventh-grade classes 8 

Nnmber of pupils 214 

Amount of bill $7L59 

FIFTH DIVISION. 

Grant School, Miss Florence Jenkins, teacher : 

Received pupils from Grant and Weightman schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 4 

Seventh-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils 130 

Also from Mott and Wilson schools. 

Eighth-grade classes 7 

Seventh-grade classes 2 

Number of pupils 44 

Amount of entire bill $69. 87 

Addison School, Miss Fannie AtLee, teacher : 

Received pupils from Addison, Jackson, Fillmore, and Corcoran schools. 

Third-year classes 8 

Second-year classes 5 

First-year classes 6 

Number of pupils 175 

Amount of bill $78.90 

SIXTH DIVISION. 

Birs. M. A. Burns, teacher: 

Received pupils from Mount Pleasant, Brightwood, and Monroe, at Mon- 
roe; from Hillsdale, Anacostia, Benning Road, and Anacostia Road 
at the respective schools. 

Third-year class 1 

Second-year classes 5 

First-year classes 6 

Number of pupils 162 

Amount of hill $60.71 

SEWING. 

Mrs. M. W. Gate, director of sewing, makes the following report: 

PLAIN SEWING. 

Miss Mary C. Henry taught in the Grant, Force, Berret, Dennison, Harrison, 
and Seaton schools. 

Number of pupils taught 831 

Mrs. Sarah M. Davidson taught in the Peabody, Carbery, Blair, Smallwood, 
Greenleaf, Taylor, Madison, and Maury schools. 
Number of pnpilB taught 70S 
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Miss Ernestine B. Thornton taught in the Wallach SchooL 

Number of pupils taught 98 

Miss Isabelle Solomons taught in the Henry School. 

Number of pupils taught 140 

Miss Clara L.Stanton taught in the Jackson, Threlkeld, Fillmore, Addison, 
Corcoran, High Street, and Tenleytown schools. 

Number of pupils taught 533 

Miss Kate Graham taught in the Bimey, Hillsdale^ Congress Heights, Towers, 
Brent, Lenox, McCormick, Amidon, Potomac, and Bradley schools. 

Number of pupils taught 517 

Miss A. M. Wells taught in the Arthur, Weightman, Harrison, Phelps, Wilson, 
Mount Pleasant, Monroe, and Soldiers' Home schools. 

Number of pupils taught < 531 

Mrs. Annie L. Norris taught in the Jefferson School. 

Number of pupils taught 188 

Miss Mary B. Smith taught in the Gales, Hamilton, Blake, Franklin, Mott, 
Brightwood (white and colored) schools. 

Number of pupils taught 591 

Mrs. Elinor M. Colhoun taught in the Adams, Webster, Grant Boad, Good 
Hope, Esputa, Tyler, Cranch, and Garfield schools. 

Number of pupils taught 567 

Miss Hannah Draney taught in the Benning (white and colored), Twining, 
Brookland, Van Buren, Pierce, Polk, and Morse schools. 
Number of pupils taught 656 

CUTTING AND FITTING SCHOOLS. 

Miss Ernestine B. Thornton, Seventh and G streets southeast. Pupils received 
from Wallach, Towers, Breut, Lenox, and Tyler schools. 

Number taught 228 

Mrs. Annie L. Norris, 494 Maryland avenue southwest. Pupils received from 
Jetferson, Amidon, Smallwood, and Bradley schools. 

Number taught 155 

Miss Isabelle Solomons, 607 O street northwest. Pupils received from Henry, 
Polk, Twining, and Seaton schools. 

Number of pupils 200 

Miss Amelia Dalton, Blair school. Pupils received from Blair, Taylor, Madison, 
Pierce, Peabody, Carbery, and Maury schools. 
Number of pupils 275 

Number pupils taught plain sewing 5,355 

Number pupils taught cutting and fitting 858 

Total 6,213 

STATISTICS OP MANUAL TRAINING, SCHOOL TEAR 1894-95. 

High-school shops, 624 and 626 O street northwest : 
Machine shop — 

Forty pupils from the third and fourth year classes. 

Cost of repairs, supplier, and new tools $255.79 

Forging shop — 

Sixty-eight pupils from the second-year class. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools.. 432.69 

Wood-turning and pattern shop — 

One hundred twenty-three pupils from the first-year^class. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 595.89 
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High-school shops^ 624 and 626 O street northwest — Continned. 
Drafting room — 

For all papils receiving instmctiou in ahove shops. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new instrnments $137.47 

Principal, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
Assistants, Messrs. R. B. Hayes and F. E. Skinner. 
Grammar-school shops, bench work : 
624 and 626 O street northwest- 
Two hundred ninety pupils flrom the Abbot, Dennison, Henry, 
Morse, Phelps, Polk, and Webster schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 430.48 

Instructors, Messrs. P. L. O'Brien and R. T. Pnmphrey. 
Blair School, I street, )>etween Sixth and Seventh streets northeast — 
One hundred fifteen pupils from the Blair, Madison, Hamilton, 
Pierce, and Taylor schools. 

Costof repairs, supplies, and new tools 129.43 

Instructor, Mr. W. H. Cromeline. 
Gales School, First street and Massachusetts avenue northwests- 
One hundred sixty-six pupils from the Arthur, Blake, Gales, and 
Twining schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 150. 54 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Montgomery. 
Peabody annex. Sixth street, between B and C streets northeast — 
One hundred eighty-seven pupils from the Carbery, Maury, Pea- 
body, and Towers schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 167.32 

Instructor, Mr. J. K. Potter. 
Seventh and G streets southeast — 

One hundred eighty-seven pupils from the Brent, Lenox, TowerSy 
Tyler, and Wallach schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 123.20 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Degges. 
Jefferson School, Sixth and D streets southwest — 

One hundred eighty-one pupils from the Bradley, Jefferson, and 
Smallwood schools. 

Costof repairs, supplies, and new tools 113.65 

Instructor, Mr. E. J. Dakin. 
Thomson School, Twelfth street, between K and L streets northwest — 
One hundred sixty-seven pupils from the Berret, Denuison, and 
Franklin schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 255.24 

Instructor, Mr. W. R. Sheid. 
Force School, Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth streets northwest — 
One hundred sixty-two pupils from the Adams, Berret, Grant, 
Force, and Weightman schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 255.38 

Instructor, Mr. F. Schweinhaut. 
1359 Thirty-second street northwest- 
One hundred seventy-four pupils from the Addison, Corcoran, 
Fillmore, Grant, and Jackson schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 202.07 

Instructor, Mr. T. W. Fuller. 
Van Buren annex, Anacostia — 

Forty-six pupils from the Van Buren and Van Buren Annex schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 36.23 

Iiuitractor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
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jrrammar-school shops, bench work — Continned. 
Anacostia Road School, Banning — 

Twelve pupils from the Benning school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools *. $31.75 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Monroe School, Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets 
northwest. 
Forty-seven pupils from the Brightwood, Monroe, and Mount 
Pleasant schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $34.68 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Mott School, Trumbull and Sixth streets northwest. 
Twenty- four pupils from the Mott school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, andnewtools $34.48 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Benning Road School, Benning — 

Twelve pupils from the Benning Road school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools. * $22.65 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Hillsdale School — 

Thirty-four pupils from the Birney and Hillsdale schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $86.92 

Instructor, Mr. W. H. Cromeline. 
dumber of seventh-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

school 870 

dumber of eighth-grade boys enrolled in city shops at the opening of 

school 769 

dumber of boys enrolled in high-school shops at the opening of school.. . 231 

I^umber of boys enrolled in county shops at the opening of school 175 

^otal enrollment at the opening of school 2,035 

'otal enrollment at the close of school 1,579 

Lverage enrollment 1,807 

,'ost of maintaining four high-school shops $1, 421. 84 

/ost per pupil, high-school shops $6. 90 

?ost of maintaining ten city grammar-school shops $1, 827. 31 

/Ost per pupil, grammar-school shops $1. 01 

)ost of maintaining six county shops $246.71 

^ost per pupil, county shops $1. 44 

Total cost of maintaining all shops, including additions and repairs to 

tool equipments, and supplies for the year $3, 495. 86 

^ostper pupil $1.94 



CONCLUSION. 



I respectfully call your attention to the reports of the supervising 

)rincipal8 and of the directors of special work, showing in considerable 

letail what is done in the schools. The school work changes from year 

o year, necessarily. Such changes and their effects may be learned 

)y a perusal of these reports. 

Very respectfully, W. B. Powell, 

ISujferintendent. 
NOTEMBEB 1, 1895. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 



Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1895. 
Dear Sib: On behalf of the supervising principals of the first six 
divisions, I have the honor to make a report of the schools under their 
direction for the school year now ended. There are included in the 
report tables showing the condition of school buildings, the distribution 
of schools, the attendance and punctuality of teachers and pupils, and 
sundry other statistics of a like nature. A few comments upon the 
course of study and the work of the year are also made. 

SUPERVISION. 

The duties of the supervising principals are of two kinds^ Super- 
vising and directing the school work, under the leadership of the super- 
intendent, forms one part, and the administering of the schools under 
the rules of the board of school trustees, the other. The former has to 
do with the teaching, the latter with the machinery of the schools. 
A brief statement of what has been done in these directions may 
properly be given. 

Through the school year the supervising principals met the superin- 
tendent of schools in his office on one evening of each week. At these 
meetings the condition of the schools was freely discussed, their needs 
considered, and plans adopted for the ensuing week. A report upon 
some given part of the work of the schools formed a special feature of 
each of these meetings. The value to the schools of these weekly con- 
ferences has been very great. By their means the direction of the 
superintendent has been quickly extended to all the schools, the course 
of study has been interpreted and carried into execution, and the 
teaching unified and insi)ired. As a direct consequence the teaching 
has been improved, a result which supervision is constantly seeking to 
produce. 

As a complement to the meeting with the superintendent, the super- 
vising principals have held meetings of the teachers of their respective 
divisions, by grades, after school hours. The work of the grade has 
been the subject for consideration at these grade meetings. Reports 
were given by the teachers of the state of their schools, the studies 
for the ensuing month were outlined by the supervising principals, and 
directions were given for their preparation and accomplishment. The 
effect of such meetings was to increase the efficiency of the teaching by 
46 
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making clear the objects to be sought and the methods by which to 
attain them. 

The chief work of supervision, however, was the personal inspection 
of the schools by the supervising principals. Acting under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, they examined the schools under their care 
by grades, usually giving one week to a grade. A thorough knowledge 
of the work of the teachers was thus obtained. The strong were 
encouraged and the weak were helped, while the indifferent, whenever 
such were found, were urged to improvement. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say that this work was undertaken and carried on in a spirit of sym- 
pathy for the teachers and with an understanding of the difficulties 
of their duties. I am glad to be able to say that the relations between 
the teachers and those whose duty it has been to supervise their work 
were uniformly cordial and sympathetic. 

Among the duties of administration, the care of free text-books is an 
important' part. The supervising principals have received from the 
custodian of free text-books and have distributed among the schools 
all the books and supplies used by them. The handling of these 
supplies and the. keeping of the necessary records constitute a task 
which is onerous and time-consuming. The best that can be said about 
it is that as far as possible the work has been performed out of school 
hours so that it should interfere as little as possible with the more pro- 
fessional and important duties of supervision. It can be said with 
propriety that the books have been well cared for, the percentage of 
loss being too small to be recognized. In this connection mention 
should be made of the careful treatment which the books received at 
the hands of the pupils and teachers. As a lesult of this care, tlie life 
of a free text-book is considerably longer in our schools than is the 
case elsewhere. 

A careful oversight of the buildings and grgunds has been main- 
tained throughout the year. The school premises have been kept in a ' 
cleanly and healthful condition. The patrons of the schools can indulge 
in pride, not only on account of the excellent buildings in which their 
schools are housed, but also because of the painstaking care given 
them by the janitors in charge. 

There were fewer instances of sending refractory pupils to the super- 
vising principal than in former years. Whether this indicates a change 
for the better in the disposition of the pupils or an improvement in the 
teachers' methods is not entirely clear, although the presumption seems 
to be in favor of the latter. 

THE TEACHING. 

The most distinctive feature of the teaching was the decided advance 
which was made in teaching the individual. An effort was made to reach 
each pupil as an individual, to separate him from the whole of which 
he formed a part; and to adapt the instruction to his particular needs. 
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With this end in view the schools were separated iuto two or more 
divisions so that the teacher's attention in teaching might be coDcen- 
trated on as small a number of pupils at a time as the circumstances 
would permit. This was a task which presented many difficulties that 
were not easily overcome. It is undoubtedly more easy to teach a class 
as a whole than it is to so arrange the school work as to make it possi- 
ble to attend adequately to individual pupils without at the same time 
neglecting the interests of the remainder of the class. It is too much 
to say that all teachers have mastered the problem. Many have done 
so, others have caught the spirit of the movement and are striving 
earnestly to perfect its execution. 

The teachers all realize that the welfare of their pupils demands of 
them something more than mere class work. In the thought of the 
teacher the class as a whole is becoming subordinate to the pupils as 
individuals. His attention is fixed and his effort directed upon the 
endeavor to develop symmetrically each pupil who comes to him. 
This is a most desirable condition. The temptation to regard the pupils 
of a class as identical in nature is very great, but the harm wrought 
by following such a course is far greater. Many a child has failed to 
obtain the good from his schooling to which he was entitled because 
some unskillful teacher has failed to understand his peculiar disposition 
and has been willing to classify him as dull and so let him go. There 
is very little of this spirit now in our teaching, and that little it is the 
purpose of supervision to remove. 

STUDIES. 

The course of study followed last year was the same as that of the 
previous year, hence there were no marked departures from the lines of 
work hitherto followed. A word or twoof comment on the several studies 
of the school curriculum will therefore suffice. 

Language. — To go fully into the details of the work in language would 
involve a discussion of all the other studies. The teaching of oral or 
written Ian guage has entered every subject taught in the schools. Every 
study has furnished material for thought expression. The pupils have 
received, therefore, thorough drill in composition, both oral and written. 
The results have shown improvement over the work of previous years. 
The only word in the way of criticism that need be said is that more 
care should be taken with the ordinary speech of the pupils in many 
schools. 

Grammar. — Grammar has been defined to be the art of speaking or 
writing with correctness according to established usage. According 
to that definition grammar is begun in the first and is carried on through 
each succeeding grade. The whole purpose of language teaching is 
expressed in the definition. But the more technical study of grammar 
is well provided for in the course of study. Beginning with the first 
grade and carefully graduated to the strength of (be learner the coarse 
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in the study of grammar is carried on through each succeeding year's 
work. The whole embraceiyall the' essentials of grammar. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this study has received the consistent and careful 
teaching which has been given to others. The results have not always 
seemed proportionate to the importance of the subject or the place 
which it occupies in the course of study. 

Spelling. — In every grade the pupils are required to know how to 
spell all the words they use in their written work. As they write upon 
all the subjects which they study, the number of words that they are 
required to spell is about equal to the number used in the school- 
room. This number is large relatively in each grade, but in the gram- 
mar grades is large absolutely. It embraces the words used in ordinary 
conversation, and many others which the pupils have acquired in their 
reading in school work. Hence, to know how to spell all the words he 
uses an eighth-grade pupil must have mastered the spelling of a large 
vocabulary. Most of the pupils who have passed through all of the 
grades succeed in doing this reasonably well. As, however, misspell- 
ing is considered a badge of illiteracy, more stress may be put, without 
harm, upon the requirement of correct spelling. 

Arithmetic, — ^At the beginning of the year a thorough review of the 
arithmetic was made by each of the grades. This review was accom- 
plished more easily than the one made at the beginning of the preceding 
year. Corresponding increase of strength was shown by the pupils 
through the year. The work as a whole was satisfactory. 

Geography, — The study of geography was carried on along the lines 
that were followed the year before. Early in the year the pupils were 
taken into the fields to study land forms and to make original investi- 
gations of the work of erosion. The pupils and teachers alike enjoyed 
these excursions and brought back to the schoolroom enthusiasm for 
geographical study, which lasted well into the year. Having more, 
familiarity with the new method of presenting the subject, the teachers 
were able to secure better results than had been reached the year 
before. This was especially so in the seventh grade where the study 
of Our Continent was more than usujilly successful. 

Penmanship, — ^When the decision to change from slant to vertical 
writing was announced at the first of the year, there were serious mis- 
givings among the teachers as to its effect. These doubts were well 
borne out by the facts for some time thereafter. But before the end of 
the year the benefit of the change appeared, and most of the teachers 
became convinced that the change was a wise one. The new system 
had not become settled, however, at the close of the year, and much 
remains to be done to make the penmanship of the pupils all that it 
ought to be. 

The remaining studies of the course were treated in much the same 
way as in previous years and require no special mention. It suf&ces to 
196a i 
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say of them that they were well taught and that the progress of the 
pui)ils in them was satisfactory. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

As a summary it should be said that the work of the year was in 
every respect as good as that of other years, and in a number of par- 
ticulars distinctly better. Very many teachers have reached a degree 
of excellence which seems to leave little opportunity for improvement 
Others, less successful, can and doubtless will add to their efficiency by 
study and conscientious efforts. 

I can not commend too highly the spirit of devotion to the interests 
of the schools which prevails among the teachers. This devotion is 
shown by faithful discharge of their duties in the schoolroom, by their 
quick response to the direction of superintendent and supervisors, and 
in the many ways outside the routine of duty in which they plan and 
strive for the welfare of their pupils. Nor is this devoted spirit less 
worthy of commendation because it is manifested without ostentation 
and without hope of reward. 

Permit me to say that the only event which marred the otherwise 
pleasant year was your illness and prolonged absence from your accus- 
tomed place. Perhaps no stronger evidence of their loyalty to the 
superintendent could have been shown by the teachers than that which 
was given in their conforming strictly to his known wishes in the dis- 
charge of their duties during his absence. 

In closing, I desire to express the appreciation of the corps of super- 
vising principals of the courtesy shown by you to them in all official 
relations. They wish to express in this way, also, their thanks to their 
respective trustees for their constant support and advice. 

Very respectfully, 

0. S. Olask. 

W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 
Tablk I.—Shoalug dlgtribution of tckooU lig biatdingt. 
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Table II. — Shoiving eondUion of baildings. 
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Table III. — Shaming half-day ichoolt. 
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Table IV. — Showing distribution of pupiU hy grades, attendance, and average numler 

per teaeher» 





Nnniber of 
•choula. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Average en- 
rollment. 


Averafse daily 
attendance. 


Average number 
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teacher. 


Grade. 
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1894. 
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842 
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407 
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Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachm. 



Monthr 


Peroent«ee 
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Tardiness 
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Cases of tardi- 
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Sabstitate 
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* Table VI. — Showiiig the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates, 

Waslimgton Normal School 55 

Other normal schools 4 

College 2 

Nongraduates 8 

Total 69 
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SECOND DIVISION (k). 
Tabuc I. — SJiomng diBlrihutUnK^ ichoolt hg huildlngi. 
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Tablb II. — Shoving eondiUon of buiUingt, 
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Tablb hi.— ^/lotcinjf half-day tehooU. 
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TaBLK it. — Showing diitribvtion of pupih bg grades, atteadance, and areragt m 
per teacher. 
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Table V. — Showing pereentage of altendanee, caiet of tardineu, and absence of leaeheri. 
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TaDi.b; VI. — Shmeing the number of gradaatet front the Waihinglon 2formal School, froat 
other normal scliooU, from college, and nongraduatci. 
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SECOND DIVISION (B). 
Tablk I. — Shoaing diilribulicn e/tchooU hg hnilding*. 
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Tablr II.— Shoirlii^ conilifian of bmlding*. 
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Tablk III. — Showing half-day schoola. 
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Tablb lY,— Showing distribution ofpupih by grades^ attendance, and average number ftr 

teaclter. 



Grade. 



Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

Total 

County schools .. 

Grand total 



Number of 
schooL 



1805. 



6 
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9 
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12 
14 
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1894. 
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11 
13 
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Whole enroll- 
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403 
455 
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822 



4,157 
151 



1894. 
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338 
445 
524 
520 
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542 
756 



4,063 
166 



4,308 



4,229 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



1895. 



254 
334 
374 
425 
425 
451 
466 
600 



1804. 
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290 
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443 
425 
528 



3,329 
117 
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Table V. — Shotving percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of Utachers. 



Month. 



September . 

October 

November.. 
December. - 
January ... 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



96.9 

02.5 

90.7 

92.4 

90.7 
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90.5 
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Tardiness 

of 
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13 
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6 
11 
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11 
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^.^BLB VI. — Sliomng the nvviber of graduates /r(»a the fyathinglou KotTnal Seiaol, /Ton 
other normal leheoU, fiom coUege, and noogradiiatei. 

^^xwhiDgton Normal Scliool 6* 

^'AAer normal Bchoola 9 

College 

5*" on graduates 11 

Total 84 

THIRD DIVISION. 
Tablk I. — Showing dUtrihution o/ickooli hy tuiMinj/*. 
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Tabix II. — 5Aoiri?i9 iMHiIition offtuiMiitrri. 
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Table III. — Showing half-day ichooU. 
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Tabuc it. — Skotcing dUtribuiiim of pupiU In graSet, atte»Atmee, a»d ateragt wna&a 
per Uacker. 
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Tablx T. — ShoKxtig pereeatage of of fn^iiM, coiea o/ baSxaat, and ajiicnce o/ feocAen, 
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189S. 


1801. 


1BS6. 


1804. 


Smtembe 


97. « 
»4. 4 

ei.8 

03.8 
01.8 
90.8 
B4.1 


13 
23 
8 


178 
249 
IM 

Tfl 


30 

ISO 

202 


14 

flZ.5 

88 
37 


J 


Octobe 


4< 




4ai 










r brnWT 








ADril 








Jn^ 












1L7 


1,416 


1,200 


«5 











Table VI. — Sftourfiij (fcenumSer of gradvatet from the Wathington Normal Seltool,fn» 
other norntaJ tchooU, from college, and nongraduaUi. 



NongradiiateB. - 
Total.... 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTBICT OP COLUMBIA. 



FOURTH DIVISION. 
Table I. — Shotcing dUtribaliim of KhaoU by buildingf. 



SohooL 


i 


1 

1 

1 


1 


t 


i 
1 


1 


}■ 


t 
1 


■a 

1 


1 


1 


JflMwra 


» 


„ 


1 


i 


1 

3 












« 






1 




1 








1 1 




G loaf 












1 












nohoolB ilSW.. 


'1 '1 ' 


7 8 






u 


" 


» 


fi6 



'OiuToain iwed-faroooUngichoal. 



BDfldinc. 


heated. 


L^ht. 


^. 


electa. 


r^m's. 


Yards. 


Owned or 


Jefferson 


Fanuioe.. 


£ioelleDt. 
-...do 


Fair 

SicelleDt. 
....do 


Eicellsnt. 


Excellent 


Excellent. 
Bmall 


Ooned. 




Fair 


all 










— .do 

None 


Good 

SmaU 




GT«nl«f..,. 


6tov»... 


F»Ir 


Fair 


Poor 


Do. 

















Table UL—Shoniing half-day ickooU. 



School. 


Half-day 


ax? 




1S9S. 


1894. 


■ohoollL 


Jeff 






1,1.2.1 
1,1. a.8 


Amldon 






Greenlur 


1.1.2.2 










IB 


U 
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Table IV. — Showing dittributio^ of pvpili bif grade*, alteadanee, and aterageftrtfui/s. 





Number 
of sthiwlB. 


WWlBsuroU. 


ATBrmge enroll 
usut. 


Ayeriwedailj 


'^"^Sr' 


GridB. 


„, 


IBM. 




ISM. 


,». 


■»,. 


ISSG. 


IBM. 


™ whole 


BlHd 

menl. 




7 
11 




386 
MS 
827 


eo7 


2M 

*75 


IK 

no 

285 

aw 

2M 

4se 


171 
310 


m 


55.1 


ILS 








311 






PourUi 


t£l 






Krtt , 


M.1 




H 






2,168 


a. us 


«8.5 








■ 






' 





Table T. — Showing percmtagt of attendance, eatc» of tarditieii, and absenee. 







of" 
tuclien. 


Caswc^tardi- 


Sd1» 


SS" 




1806. 


18M. 


1896. 


19«, 




«.l 
eo.2 

•La 




SO 
ISO 

ISZ 

lea 

251 
218 


188 
IM 
1B« 

i«e 

181 


TO 
16 
10 

62 

27 

22 


^ 








November , 


9 


































<6 


1.MB 


'•«" 


380 










TABIrB VI. — Shoming the number of graduatei from the WatHngton Normal School, from 
other normal tchoot$, from college, and nongradaatee. 



NoDgcadnaUe.. 
Total..- 



PCBUC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, 

FIFTH DIVISION. 
Tablb I. — Sboaing diitribulian o/*chooU hg buildingt. 



BcbBol 


I 
1 


1 

■2 
1 


1 
•a 


t 
1 


! 


1 

1 


1 


1 


, 


1 
1 


1 


m 


\ 




1 












B 
13 


p 






a 
i 














1 an 




















































rota! nnniber of jl89S.. 
sotioula (1894.. 


' 




s 


■ 


ID S 


" 


i; 


I 


«3 


7S 



tbls scbuol m papils rrom tecosd to fltth grade, InolusffB. 
Table II. — Shawiug antdxtion of &ui2iJing'(. 



lildlng. 


h»t^. 


Light. 


Won."" 


clo'eU. 


r™. 


Yards. 


Owned or 

rented. 




Steam ... 

Fomace.. 

do... 

do — 

do... 

Steam .... 


EiceUeuc 
do... 

do... 

do... 


£lC«l[BUt. 

do... 

do... 


do... 


EioeUeot. 


EiceUoDt. 












do 








do.... 

do— . 


do.... 

do-... 






do... 

do... 

Poor ". 


do... 

do.... 

F»ir 


Do. 


:eld 


Poor 


do.... 

Good 

—.do.... 


So. 


lUlHraoe 


do... 


do,... 


Fair 


Good 


Do. 



Table III. — Shaming half-day lohoola. 



Sohod. 


Bid 

less. 


ISM. 


•ohooU. 


NombBT 
jL^d 














e 


« 


i,a,B 










; 


2 


1,1 

1,3 


























TiklHome 






















30 


la 













62 
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Table IV. — Showing distribution of pupils hy grades and average number per teacher. 



Grade. 



Eighth .... 
Seventh ... 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

Total 



Number of 


schools. 


1395. 


1894. 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


8 


9 


9 


11 


9 


12 


12 


73 


68 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



I 



1895. : 1894. 



312 

288 i 

350 ; 



408 
459 
428 
481 
591 



3,318 



325 
269 
331 
478 
410 
405 
468 
652 



Average enroll- 
ment. 



1895. 



262 
241 
804 
394 
371 
346 
389 
450 



3, 338 2, 757 



1894. 



2,741 



Avera^ daily 
attendance. 



293 

237 
280 
382 
350 
342 
375 
482 



1895. 



237 
221 
274 
366 
341 
317 
354 
409 



2,518 



1894. 



269 
220 
254 
355 
320 
313 
352 
434 



2,517 



Average Bumbw 
per teacher. 



Based 

on whole 

enroll 

ment, 

1895. 



44.5 
41.1 
43.7 
45.3 
45.9 
47.5 
43.7 
49.3 



45.4 



Based 
on aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment, 
1895. 



37.4 
34.5 
38.0 
43.8 
87.0 
38.6 
35.3 
37.5 



37.7 



Table V. — Showing percentage of attendance and cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 

and tardiness of teachers. 



Month. 



September. 
October — 
November . 
December.. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June..: — 

Total 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



96.5 

92.8 

90.1 

92.6 

89.6 

88.1 

92.1 

91 

90.5 

93 



9LS 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers. 



1 

6 
11 
13 
19 
31 

5 
11 
14 
11 



122 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



1895. 



121 
430 
442 
317 
579 
508 
338 
360 
462 
205 



3,762 



1891. 



84 
384 
380 
346 
463 
282 
374 
361 
343 
203 



3,220 



Substitute 
service. 



1895. 



Dayg. 
10 
19.5 
25.5 
15 

36.5 
37.5 
52 
49.5 
28.5 
19 



293 



1894. 



Dayi. 

9.5 
33 
12 
19.5 
28 
31.5 
32.5 
41 

3.5 
28 



238.5 



Table VI. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, frm 

other normal schools, from colleges, and nongraduates, 

Washington Normal School 51 

Other normal schools 1 

Colleges 3 

Nongraduates --..-.....- 18 

Total 73 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 



BIXTH DIVISION (A). 
Table L — Shoidng distribution of lehooh hy hiildingi. 



ScliiwL 


1 


i 

1 


t 
1 


1 


1 


i 


t 
1 


1 

1 


^ 

5 


1 


1 
IS 

Is 


WliiU. 








^-S 












1 
i 










6-8 
6-8 


s-1 
1 


1-4 


I 
















r-al 








e-T 












T-8 




>-4 


S-S 












Ul nimbu- ofjlSBS.. 
Alidola tlSU.. 


a 




3 


^' 


a 


I 


5 




26 


27 


as 


Ootortd. 












U 






■• 


a 

2 

10 

1 




^ 






1-7 






1-a 

i-a 

l-S 


s 






















1 1 , 










3-6 








7-8 




■ 


i ' t 1 






1-1 


^ 




' 






























i-a 


















Ulonmberof (18BB. 


J 


1 


2 


B 4 S 


^ 


1 


w 


39 


ze 



Table II. — Skoming eondition of bnildinga. 



Ung. 


hSs. 


Light. 


Tfntllft- 


Waler- 

cluaeta. 


Plsy 


Tarda. 


Owned or 


idee load 


».«... 


Goo* 


^oo. 


i...»„.. 




Good 

EiMllent. 


Owned. 








d 














BiMllent- 






Road 


















Kicollent 
Good.... 
Eioellent. 


Guod 

Eicellont- 






Good.... 

Eicellent 
....do.... 
Good.... 




leaaant.. 


....do.... 


....do 

....do 


....do.... 

Kioellent 


Do. 








StoTM... 

Fninwe. 
Store*... 


GoMil.-- 
EiMlleut. 
Good.... 


roor 

Eioelleut. 


Eicollent. 
....do 








Excellent 
None.... 
....do.... 


EiceUeot 

....do.... 

....do.... 

yBir 

Good.... 


Do 






TUn 




do 


Do 






Exoollent 
Poor 










....do.... 


Poor 


....do 


.-.do.... 


».»! 
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Table lU.—Skotninq half-dag ichooli. 





SchooL 


^r.^.7 


or 






18S8. 


1804. 




T«ile town 




B 


1,2 

1,2.3,4 

1,2 








' 









































N«ml™«r 


WholBmroll- 


Average enroU 


ATfrBgertaily ATpnigeniiinluro! 


Qnde. 


lesB. 


.», 


18M. 


18M. 


IBBS. 


im. 


UBS. 


1S»4. 


Based on 
whole 


Baied. 
3 


TFhiU nhoi>li. 


^ 


3 

8 

B 
5 


!sa 


88 

17fi 
i™ 


85 
1«S 

202 


166 


90 


z 






So^ 


37 

fi 
58 


a 










MO 






Third 


■l«t 






TSat 


4a4 






Total 


•Sfi 


M 


1.371 


1,1!77 


1.057 


1,015 


BBS 


905 


48 


B 


36,0 


CDlnni ifAsoIi. 


8 


1 
B 

4 


217 
39B 


324 


20 
IDS 


87 

lae 

145 
234 


48 
8,^ 
136 
S37 


217 


69.0 
32.0 












Fifth 


59 




350 




^7 


















low 


tM 


M 


1.3U 


i,ai2 


B47 


sag 


m 


8SB 


48 




_J11 



'InoludJug IB Dagnded Mboola. 



tlnolnding IG nngndod whoola. 
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ABLE V. — Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 



White. 



iptember 
jtober — 
ovember 
acember. 



innary . 
ibruary 
arch . . . 
pril.... 
ay.... 
ine 



Total 



Colored. 



»ptember 
ctober — 
ovember 
eceraber. 
mnary . . 
ebruary . 

!arch 

prU 

Ay 

ine 



Total .. 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



95.4 
90. S 
8e.3 
88.7 
82.6 
86.1 
90.6 
87.1 
85.2 
88.9 



96.9 

94.2 

90.6 

92 

87.1 

86.6 

92.4 

89.5 

9a6 

94.4 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers. 



1 
7 
1 
1 

4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 



28 



3 
7 
2 
7 
9 
2 
4 
3 
2 



39 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



1895. 



29 
159 
169 

94 
215 
169 
135 
153 
132 

55 



1894. 



23 

141 

181 
127 
169 
159 
163 
105 
114 
88 



1,310 1,270 



Substitute 
service. 



1895. 



29 

8i 
19 

37 

15 

7 
22 

6 

4 



1894. 



3 
8 
4 

lOJ 
7 
5 

11* 
7 



147i 



56 



10 

96 

128 

90 

191 

102 

100 

130 

80 

38 



12 




116 


1 


125 


1 


104 




109 


19 


88 


13 


121 


13i 


88 


3 


93 


3 


50 


5' 



6 
5 

4| 

15 

7* 
6 

7i 

12i 

5 



974 



912 



58^ 



ABLE VI. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and nongradaates, 

rhite : 

Washington Normal School 17 

Other normal schools 3 

College 3 

Nongradnates 7 

Total 30 

olored : 

Normal school, seventh and eighth divisions 17 

Other normal schools 5 

College 4 

Total 26 

196a 5 
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SIXTH DIVISION (B). 
Tabu: l.—Skowiug ditlHbutloH oftehooh by iuUdittgt. 



BehooL 


1 


t 

1 


1 

■a 


1 

i 

s 


1 
1 


t 


1 


1 
1 


1 


i 




Tvl" 


> 


' 


1 


■ 


-,■ 


S 

1 

1,3 

I 


2 

S 

1-3 


;;;-; 


! 




„ 






DuiBn 


. 


■"".■ 


«.T 


• 










' 










8.7 
t-7 





• 


1 




QlHboni 


















Good Horn 






4-< 










^7 










Ban ^ IltHd uei 








3,4 










e-8 




^6 


3.S 





1 

1-3 




Bmrvi^ 














1 
















1 


























Total mirabor orjlBM- 
•eboDla USM.. 


8 


1 
° 


S 


T 


7 


"■ 


n 


i' 


s 


B7 





Table II.— ^ftouin; thfl oondition of building*. 



BDildlng. 


How 
heated. 


LigLt. 


Tentila- ■Watei- 
tinn. closets. 


P!.y 


Ytirda. 


Owned « 


Tvlw 


Fumaoe.. 
Steam.... 
FurwwB.. 
Stovoe.... 


Eioelleut . 
Good-.... 

EiceUent . 
Falrt 

P"ort 




Eioellent. 
Fair 


SmsU.-.. 

....do 

Bioellent- 


eJ 


^mck 


None.... 
EicBllent. 

Poor 

Good.... 

None..-. 


Fair 

Poor 


Do. 


V«iiBiirBii 


Bo. 










Hillwlala 


....do 


I'oor 


....do 


Poor 

EMellent. 


» 








do 


";,! 




Do. 


Good Hope 

BeuDiDgKoad... 
BenninsKoBdan- 


....do 

....do 

....do 


EiceUent. 

.-..do 

Poor 

Eioellent. 

Eieellent. 

....do 


Good.... 

...do 

Poor 

....do—. 
Good-.. 

Poor 

None.... 


....do 

Fair 


....do 

....do 

....do 


Poor 

•I-:;::: 

BioellBiit. 

Fafr 

Eieellont. 

None 

....do 


Do. 


Bnrrvillo 

Espata'aHall.... 
Engine Uonu... 


,.„do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

.....lo 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


St. 

HsDted. 
Owned. 



















• EiOBpting tffo tWrd.flooi 
t Emepting three rooma. In which tlie llehtia good. 
t Eioeptiug three rooma, in which the tight la tail. 
i Ooonpled b; oarpentr; and oookiag schoola. 
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Tablb in,—8ho«ii*g half -dag tehooU. 





SS U„ta., 


Nanibcr»bo«« 
Boocd grade. 






18M. 1 '^'""^■ 


18W. 


IBM. 






S 1,2.3 
7, 1,2,3 

2: 1 

a' i,z,a 


S 


2 


















1 










" 




* 











E IT. — £Kou>ittg di«lH6ttHo» of pitpilt lij gradtt, attmdanoe, ani average number 
per teacher. 







WbolB 


enraU- 


-SE™ 


^=2i" 


^S'pK 






""r^Llir' 




GrnilB. 


IBM.: 


(IBM, 


18SE. 


1894. 


„. 


™. 


,». 


IBM. 


Bued 


B<»«don 
moDt. 


kite lehnoU. 


t 


i 

1 


117 
229 

ami 


372 


IBS 
2S7 


i 


IBl 

2se 

2«2 


85 
280 


40 

44 

48 

4B 






34 
























31 






Total 


■4* 


•41 


1,«57 


I,»li3 


1,678 


1,601 


1,117 


M 


*S 


S7 


sradxAwb. 


14B 


i4 


<» 


41 

ID 
42 

83 


S5 

62 
40 


43 




















3 


I 


BS 




th 








Id 


27 






Total 


tlBJ tlB 


TbST 


8^2 


650 


733 


cso 


an ' 48 


34 


dtoUl 


B3 


M 


=.. 


2,2M 


2,337 


..954 


3,099^ IS 


36 



•Inolnding elclil ungraded wlioglL 



t JwdadlDjc Mveu ungraded nshodlB. 
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Sujfplemental to Table IV and akowimg nuwU>er of ungraded schools. 



Grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


Eighth, 8eT6nth,and sixth 




1 

1 

1 
1 
1 






8eyt»nth and aixth ,,-^-^,.^,..^.»,,^,,,.-,. 


1 

1 
1 


1 


Seventh, sixth, and fifth 


2 


Seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth 






Sixth and fifth 




Sixths flffch. and fourth.. r , ..r...... .. 




1 




Fifth and fourth 




Fifth, fourth, and third 




1 


Fourth and third -- --. r rr , 






1 


1 


Fourth, third, and second 




1 
I 
1 




Third and second 


2 

1 






Third, second, and first 


1 

1 




Second and first 


9 












8 


8 


7 


7 







Table V. — Shotcing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence ofteachm. 



Septemher . 

October 

Novemher . 
December. . 
January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 



September . 
October — 
November 
December. 
January . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May , 

June..'..... 



Total 



Month. 



Whits. 



Colored. 



Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 



95.8 

92.1 

90.6 

92.8 

90.9 

89 

93.7 

92.1 

90.7 

92.5 



95.9 

90.8 

90.1 

89 

87.4 

84.8 

91.7 

88.5 

88.1 

88.6 



Tardiness 

of 
teachers. 



1 
2 

8 
4 
13 
13 
2 
6 
3 



47 



3 
2 



10 



Cases of tardi- 
ness. 



1895. 



34 
52 
49 
41 
80 
75 
47 
49 
52 
30 



509 



20 
74 
96 
75 
138 
83 
91 
94 
73 
36 



780 



1894. 



16 

61 

88 

50 

82 

53 

73 

81 

79. 

52 



635 



Substitute 
service. 



1895. 



20 

16 

10 

27.5 

46.5 

35 

38 

36.5 

25 



254.5 



18 
89 

102 
71 

110 

106 
69 
89 

106 
65 



5 

1.5 

3 



3 
7 

11 
6.5 
4.5 
2 



825 43.5 



1894. 



16.5 

34 

64 

46 

39.5 

14 

23 

34.5 

36.5 

21.5 

82;). 5 



7 

10 
5 
4 
1 
2 



4.0 

3 

6 

36.5 
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k.SLE VI. — Showing number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 

other normal schools, from college, and nongradiiates, 
liite : 

Washington Normal School 3') 

Other normal schools 1 

College i.* 4 

Nongraduates 9 

Total 44 

>lored : 

Washington Normal School 13 

Other normal schools 4 

College 1 

Nongraduates 1 

Total 19 



A5NT AL REPORT WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 1894-95. 



WASHncGTON, D. C, June 30^ 1895. 

Dbar Sis : I liave the honor to sabmit herewith a report of the Higli 
School for the year endiDg Jane 30, 18d5: 

CENTRAL SCHOOU 

Xtnmhen mmd mttemdmuct, 

Kamber of irapfls readmitted from preTions year 548 

Number admitted at the begiimiiig of the year 414 

Knmber 8ab«eqaeiitly admitted 48 

Nnmber of withdrawals 195 

Number at the close of the year 827 

Whole nnmber enrolled (girls, 592; boys, 418) 1,010 

Average nnmber enrolled 894 

Average nnmber in daily attendance 852 

Percentage of attendance 94.7 

Yemr 1894-95. 



Month. 



I ATemge 
: enrollment. 



September 
October... 
Nomnber 
December. 
Jamiary .. 
Febroary . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



937.5 

954 

930.5 

924 

945 

902.1 

882.5 

867.6 

805.8 

806 



Average 
attendance. 



956.4 
919.9 
883.5 
877.3 
885.8 
828.6 
831.9 
806.1 
754.5 
771.3 



Percent- 
age. 

98.8 

96.3 

94.9 

94.8 

94.5 

91.8 

94.3 

93.9 

93 

95.6 



Table showing growth of school. 



Year. 



1882-^... 

1883-84.. 

1884-85.. 

1886-86... 

1886-87... 

1887-88 . . 

1888-89... 



Number 

of 
teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


11 


867 


13 


486 


20 


698 


24 


688 


28 


775 


30 


913 


33 


1,107 



1889-90.. 
1890-91*. 
1891-92 . . 
1892-93.. 
1893-94 . . 
1894-95.. 



Tear. 



Nnmber 

of 
teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


41 


1,274 


36 


1,001 


37 


937 


39 


778 


42 


835 


43 


894 



*DeoreMe aoooiinted for by establiahmeut of btamchea at Georgetown and Capitol HilL 
70 
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Staii8tic8 of attendance, 1894-95, 

opened with enrollment of 974 

mum enrollment (October) 976 

of year (June) 827 

ige enrollment 894.4 

3ximate ratio, boys to girls 3to5 

ige percentage of attendance 94.7 

Miscellaneous statistics. 



Tear. 


1 

Number of 
graduates. 


Year. 


Number of 
;;ratlaate8. 








26 
51 


1889-90 


289 




1890-91 


205 






- 


139 
179 

190 ! 


1891-92 


206 








1892-93 


182 








1 1893-94 


168 




207 


1894-95 


159 




i 222 

i 






Is amber in the different courses in 1894-95, 






Courso. 


Number. 


jmlc. 


624 


;ifiC 


293 


lical. . . . - 


67 










Total .. 


974 







EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance, 

>er of pnpils readmitted from previous year 224 

)er admitted at the beginning of the year 203 

3er subsequently admitted 25 

3er of withdrawals 72 

3er at the close of the year 380 

e number enrolled (girls, 290 ; boys, 161) 451 

Ige number enrolled 393 

Ige number in daily attendance 366 

mtage of attendance 92.9 

Year 1894-95. 



Hontli. 


Average 
eiirollrflcnt. 


Average 
attendance. 


Percent- 
age. 


mber 


417.9 

436.6 

416.1 

418 

398.7 

389.4 

381.6 

370.9 

354.3 

349.8 


410 

420.8 

383.1 

390.9 

363.4 

348.4 

356.8 

342 

323.8 

829.7 


98.1 


er - 


96.4 


nber 


92 


nber 


93.4 


urv J- 


91.1 


**-j ••••••••••-- •• .... .. - 

lATV - - 


89.6 


Ml, J 

l 


93.3 




92.2 




9L1 




94.2 
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MI8CKLIJINROU8 STATISTICS. 

Number in each course by years. 

Fourth year (BcicntiAc, 8 ; academic, 25) 

Third year (Hcieiititic, 16 ; academic, 64) 

Second year (scientific, 37 ; academic, 70) 

First year (scieutiiic, 56 ; academic, 132) 

Total number in scientilic course 

Total number in academic course 



33 

80 

107 

188 

117 

291 

Special students 44 

Number of graduates. 



1892-93. Boys, 31; girls, 37. 



68 



1893-94. Fourth year (boys, 5; giils, 6) 11 

Third year (boys, 29; girls, 48) 77 

Total 88 



1894-95. Fourth year (boys, 9; girls, 16). 
Third year (boys, 25; girls, 31). 



25 
56 



Total 81 

Table showing growth of school. 



Tear. 


Knmber 

of 
teachers. 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


1890-91 


7 
11 
15 


158 
239 
329 


1891-92 


1892-93 





Year. 


Nnmber 

of 
teachers. 

17 
19 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


1893-94 


366 


1894-95 


393.2 







WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance. 

Number of pupils admitted from previous year 115 

Number of new admissions Ill 

Number of withdrawals 46 

Number at the close of the year 180 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 149 ; boys, 76) 225 

Average enrollment 199 

Average number in daily attendance 187 

Percentage of attendance 94 

Year 1894-95, 



Mouth. 



September 
October... 
November 
Decembet. 
January . . 
February . 
March — 

April 

May 

June 



Average Average 
euruUment. attendance. 



203.1 

214 

208.6 

205.5 

205.9 

196.4 

192.9 

189 

186 

184 



199.6 

205.8 

196.5 

194.3 

186.2 

181 

181.2 

176.4 

173.5 

171.2 



Percent- 
age. 

98.2 
96.1 
91.2 
M.5 
90.4 
92.1 
93.9 
93.2 
93.2 
93.7 
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Growth of sohooU 



Tear. 


Teachers. 


Enroll, 
ment. 


Kemarta. 


1890-91 


2 


54 

104 
156 
IRl..^ 


First-jMr pnpilA. 

Ffrst and second year pupils. 

First, second, and third year papils. 

First, second, third, and foorth year popUi. 

I>0. 


1891-92 


4 


1892-93 


7 
10 


1893-94 


1884-05 


11 i IM 











MisoelUmeous staiisiios. 

Number of pupils in — 

First-year class 96 

Second-year class 67 

Third-year class 41 

Fourth-year class 22 

Number of graduates 26 

Third-year class 16 

Fourth-year class 10 



BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Numher in attendance, 1894-95, 

Maximnm enrollment (October) : 

First year (boys, 177; girls, 147) 324 

Second year (boys, 80; girls, 75) 155 

Total enrollment of school 479 

Eurollment at the close of school 305 

Average enrollment 394 

Average attendance 363 

Average per cent of attendance 92. 3 

Average number of pupils per section (Octol)cr) 40 

Average age of first-year pupils at entarance 16, 5 

Year 1894-95, 



Month. 



September 
October . - . 
November 
December . 
January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 



454.9 

453.5 

436.6 

424.4 

401 

391.6 

374.2 

361.1 

322.6 

309.9 



Avernge 
attendance. 



443.6 
430.1 
401.5 
395.2 
366.8 
349.1 
345.8 
328.9 
290.6 
284 



Percent- 
age. 



97.5 

94.7 

91.9 

93.1 

91.4 

89.1 

92.4 

91 

90 

91.6 
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BUILDINOS AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It is hardly necessary to urge a^ain the request for a suitable building 
for the Western School. The facts are fully understood, the imperative 
need for larger and better accommodations is admitted, and estimates 
for a new structure have been approved by the high-school committee 
and presented to the Commissioners. This would be most encom^aging 
were it not that the history of District appropriations makes a curtail- 
ing of the estimates certain. In the reductions that will occar the 
building may be easily lost. It surely will not be secured without a 
vigorous struggle before the District Committee of the coming Congress. 

The growth of the Georgetown school has been rapid. Year by year 
it has been found necessary to encroach upon the schools of the fifth 
division for rooms, till at present the entire Curtis building is occu- 
pied by the Western High School. The grade schools did not suffer 
at first, as their needs were cared for through the erection of an eight- 
room building, but with the growth of the school population there is 
now a demand for further houses for the children below the high school. 
The Curtis building, planned and erected for grade purposes, a poor 
makeshift for a high school, deficient in study halls, laboratories, library, 
drill hall, and wrongly constructed to make possible the easy moying 
of classes, is now too small for the high school. If a new building is 
erected, it will meet the demands of the growing high school, while 
the abandoned Curtis building will be saved for the imperative needs 
of the fifth division. 
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BOTANY. 

Botany has remained, as before, a third-year elective, ocenpyiDg for 
ea^^h student six hoars a week — ^foor osed in general class work, one in 
lecrtare, and one in stady with the microscope or in herbarium work. 
The year*8 coarse includes the following subjects: 

(1) Description of 100 plants of Washington, followed by identifi- 
cation of family, genus, and species, using Gray's Manual. Abont 
one- third of this is done in the general class work of the fall, the rest 
in the spring and largely outside of school hours, the student having 
then acquired sufficient ability to continue independently. 

(2) The study of the parts of plants, or the forms which plants 
assume; structural botany. This is carried on, together with the pre- 
ceding, using the same and other specimens, and is reviewed and made 
definite by the use of Gray's Lessons. 

(3) With the microscope the study of the flower, leaf, stem, and other 
parts (vegetable histology), with sections of such stems as sunflower, 
elm, and pine; and also with the microscope the study of minuter 
plants, including some work with the yeast plant, bacteria, many algse 
fungi, and mosses. 

It is l>elieved that no one is likely to see all there is in a plant until 
he has tried to draw it. Emphasis is therefore laid \i\H)n drawing, 
es|>eciany in winter studies of transformation of the leaf, stem, and 
hair, and of fruits and capsules; also in spring studies of fertilization, 
of grasses, ferns, and special families. Occasional papers are prepared 
giving drawings to show the gradual development of seeds, buds, 
leaves, and flowers, and others (observation papers) showing the 
results of work on more general subjects, as "the design of leaf forms," 
"position of nectar," "characters of twining stems," etc. 

It is planned to secure to all students visits to the woods and fields, 
and also to the Botanic Garden. 

ADVANCED BOTANY. 

Advanced botany is an elective of the fourth year, open to those who 
have taken the third-year course. 

Four hours a week are required — two for general class work, with 
examination of the plant as a whole, and two for histological and physio- 
logical studies with the microscope. The following work is planned: 

(1) Study of the District flora from the herbarium specimens and 
fresh plants collected, mounted, and classified by the students, Special 
attention is paid to the trees and shrubs in the parks and on the streets 
of the city. 

(2) Study of the cryptogams: The internal structure and reproduc- 
tion of ferns, mosses, lichens, algae, and fungi are carefully studied with 
the microscope. As in the third year, special emphasis is laid on. the 
representation of ideas gained from observation by drawing and writing. 
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(3) Original papers on assigned subjects relating to plants studied. 

(4) Field work: In the fall and spring one excursion a week is 
planned. Trips are made to the parks, Capitol, Smithsonian, and Agri- 
cultural grounds, Botanic Gardens, fields, and woods. The students 
are required to collect specimens for future study, observing the habitat 
and conditions of growth, and afterwards to write, in full, their obser- 
vations. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In this department the course of study, which is entirely elective, 
covering a period of three years, is taken by pupils of the second, third, 
and fourth year classes. 

General chemistry, including the study of the nonmetals, the metals, 
and the compounds of carbon j qualitative analysis, and quantitative 
analysis are the tliree branches successively taught, while the kindred 
subjects of mineralogy and assaying are briefly considered in connection 
with the qualitative and quantitative work. The primary object sought 
is to impart scientific methods of study and work, in the first year, by 
training chiefly the powers of observation, deduction, and comparison; 
in the second and third years, by developing especially habits of care- 
fulness, accuracy, and patience. With this end in view, the course is 
so arranged that the student is led to observe for himself^ draw his own 
conclusions, and record his results in a systematic manner, little being 
told him, and much being gained by his own efforts. As the inductive 
method is thus used throughout, laboratory work preceding the recita- 
tion is made the prominent feature of the course. But the acquisition 
of purely chemical knowledge, though subordinated, is far from neg- 
lected. On the contrary, every effort is made by recitations, quizzes, 
and informal talks not only to teach the subject, but to interest the 
pupil in it, both the scientific and the practical side being discussed as 
thoroughly as possible. High-school work is necessarily elementary, 
but our laboratory facilities and supply of materials are such as to 
permit work which may in the true sense be termed scientific. 

Throughout the three years five periods per week are given to the 
study. During the first year three hours, upon an average, are spent 
in the laboratory, the other two being assigned to recitation. For the 
first four or five months the nonmetals are studied both in laboratory 
and class room. During the third quarter the metals are taken up 
simultaneously in the class room and laboratory, this scheme continuing 
to the end of the year. Elementary organic chemistry is taught by 
recitation and an occasional experimental lecture either during the 
fourth quarter or, as is more usual, in the following year. Throughout 
the entire year the practical side of the subject is brought prominently 
into view; everyday phenomena are explained, the value of chemistry 
in domestic life is pointed out, and its application to the industries, 
especially those of metallurgy and manufacture, is carefully considered. 
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In the second year four hours per week are regularly spent in the 
laboratory. Here, upon finishing the exi>eriments introductory to quali- 
tative analysis, the student examines a number of simple solutions, 
determining both the acid and base, and follows this in turn with a 
course of blow-pipe tests. The remaining two or more quarters of the 
year are spent in qualitative separations. The fifth hour every week 
is given to recitation in organic chemistry, lecture, quiz, laboratory 
work, or whatever seems to the instructor to be most desirable. In 
the fourth quarter, however, this period is usually devoted to a very 
brief course in crystallography and determinative mineralogy. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject further there is offered 
an advanced course of simple quantitative analysis, both gravimetric 
and volumetric, and in conjunction with this, assaying for any who 
may desire it. Since quantitative determinations are necessarily slow, 
the five hours per week have afforded too little time for the purpose. 
As little or no home preparation is required, this has been partly 
remedied by after-school work on the part of pupils. 

In the branch schools a serious drawback to all work has been the 
lack of good hoods and proper ventilation. Imperfect facilities in this 
respect have not only retarded the work, but have been the occasion of 
serious discomfort to students, and often to the entire school. 

Two new hoods erected during the year at the Central school and 
a number of minor changes made at the Eastern have materially 
improved the two laboratories. 

The art work as a whole has been carried out on much the same lines 
as in other years. For some time it has been planned to arrange a 
course of lectures on the history of art and kindred subjects to broaden 
the outlook of the pupils; this has been accomplished, and marks the 
only radical change from last year. 

In the first-year class, where the pupils work for one hour each 
week in free-hand drawing of objects and flowers, there was given a 
talk on design to increase the interest in the subject, make the pupils 
more observant, and if possible assist them to learn what constitutes 
good and bad design. 

The charcoal work in the first-year special class has proved of unusual 
interest; a departure was made from the stereotyped models and work 
from still life given to pupils, which accomplished the double purpose 
of teaching values and the artistic arrangement of objects. 

In the second year the pupils have geometrical drawing as well as 
free-hand. The lecture given was on architectural styles, in connec- 
tion with the architecture to be seen in this city, as well as numerous 
illustrations on paper (photographs, engravings, etc.). 

In the third and fourth years the drawing being elective, except for 
those who wish to attend the normal school, the classes were not so 
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large as in the first and second years, but were marked by a mnch more 
earnest spirit and broader understanding of the value of the course. 

By those who do elect this subject two hours a week are given, one 
to the study of projection, perspective, and geometrical drawing, and 
the other to free-hand figure drawing, on the blackboard and on paper. 
In this connection a talk was given on the human figure, its proportions 
and characteristics, and its classic rendering in the statues of the 
ancient Greeks. A great deal of interest has been avowed by the 
pupils ill these lectures, so it has been planned to give them an even 
more important place in the work another year — ^require the pupils to 
have notebooks and take notes, not only of the lectures, but of their 
lessons and any points of interest they may meet in their reading that 
would be of use to a class in art work. 

There has been a class in figure drawing held after school, voluntary 
and open to any one. It was largely attended and proved very popular. 
Most of the work was in pencil, but occasionally some one tried another 
medium, as water-color or pen and ink. 

A course in clay work has been carefully planned, but can not be 
entirely carried out owing to lack of room and facilities. The subject, 
however, has not been dropped, and next year it is hoped it may be 
fully developed. 

The work in water color for third and fourth year pupils was much the 
same as usual. A drill was given in monotone before the use of color 
was attempted, as pupils do better work after a thorough course in one 
tone wash drawings of casts, in which they learn the use of the medium. 

ENGLISH. 

The energies of teachers and pupils have been directed especially 
to the cultivation of the pupils' power of oral and written expression, 
rather than to the study of literature, literary biography, or the history 
of literature. Of course by this it is not meant that the latter branches 
of English study are neglected, but that they are made subservient 
and auxiliary to the more important work of personal development. 
That farther advance in this direction is desirable seems beyond ques- 
tioik While pupils may be trained, through constant practice in the 
various kinds of composition, to obtain primarily some degree of fluency 
in the use of clear, correct, and effective language, they may, at the 
same time, acquire in addition to the mere knowledge of the history of 
literature a loving and intelligent appreciation of the works of the best 
writers. The two branches of English study, composition and the 
study of literature, are mutually assistant. 

The following summary of the course of study will be best under- 
stood by constant reference to the subjoined tabular statement. 

In the first year the composition work embraced structure and expres- 
sion applied to description, narration, and exposition. The material 
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for the work was sapplied by the lit^'ratore stadied. The work of tlie 
year is foand subdivided below. The main i>art of the work in litera 
tare was the stady of four literary masterpieces selected from the works 
of representative authors. In the class work secondary attention was 
given to the period of literature represented by each author under con- 
sideration and to the various works of the author. 

The special study of each work selected was directed toward implant- 
ing appreciation of good literature and influencing for the better tbe 
pupils' own power of expression. In realizing these purposes the 
school library has been an efficient aid. Considerably more time than 
formerly has been devoted to each selection. 

The second-year work covered but two quarters; four recitations a 
week were given. The study of structure and expression was con- 
tinued, the special form of discourse being argument. The study of 
Shakespeare's comedies furnished constant practice in the simple forms 
of argument and prepared the pupils for the more exhaustive study of 
argumentative composition which closed the quarter. 

The third-year course consisted, first, of a quarter's study of Chau- 
cer — the Prologue and selections; then of the study of Shakespearean 
tragedy during the second and third quarters, Hamlet and Macbeth 
being the plays selected for special study; finally the study of Milton's 
minor poems, with some review of grammar and rhetoric before the 
end of the year. Composition received its full share of attention in 
the third-year class, both in oral exercises and in numerous essays and 
papers prepared on subjects connected with the study of literature. 

The fourth-year course, which is intended to lead to a broader and 
more critical knowledge of literature, dealt with the development of 
English prose in the essay and the novel. In composition the para- 
graph was made the unit of work, with the addition of long papers in 
the form of reports and criticisms on special books assigned to pupils 
as individual work. 
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Schedule of English work, 1804-95, 



aarters. 



irst 



'cond. 



bird.. < 



ourtb. ^ 



First year 
(fonr hours a wcok). 



Elements of composi- 
tion. Simpler i)rin- 
cii)Ie« of rhetoric 
applied in abun- 
dant written and 
oral work in de- 
scription, with 
Tennyson's Idyls 
of tlie King as a 
basis. Brief study 
o f contemporary 
poets. 



Continned practice 
in composition. em- 
phasis being laid 
on narration, with 
Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities as a 
basis. Brief study 
of leading contem- 
porary novelists. 



Maoaulay's essay on 
Warren Hastings 
was made the basis 
for review of de- 
scription and nar- 
ration, with the 
addition of expo.si- 
tion. With this, 
the work on con- 
temporary writers 
was continued. 



Continued readings 
of mast-erpieces of 
English literature, 
with work on con- 
temporary litera- 
ture, chief stress 
being laid on Col 
eridge's Ancient 
Mariner. Selec- 
tions were also 
taken from Words- 
worth, Shelley. 
Keats, and Byroii. 
General study of 
nineteenth c e u 
tury authors and 
literature. 



Second year 
(four hours a week). 



Study of Shakespear- 
ean comedy. IP J ay 
selected for special 
study, class read- 
ing, criticism, etc., 
Merchant of Ven- 
ice; written com- 
position work re- 
quired in this con- 
nection. Others of 
Shakespeare's 
comedies read as 
collateral work. 
Attention is also 

fiven to the Eliza- 
ethan period in 
generaL 



Argumentative com- 
position, analysis, 
kinds of proof, 
refutation, and ar- 
ran gement of ai-gu- 
ments. 



Third year 
(four hours a week). 



Chaucer, Prologue to 
the (yanterbury 
Tales, and the 
Xonne Prestes 
Tale. Collateral 
study of Chaucer's 
times, his life and 
contemporaries . 



Hamlet, with a thor- 
ough study of 
Shakespearean 
tragedy and of the 
Elizabethan litera- 
ture and times, fol- 
lowed in the third 
quarter by Mac- 
beth. In both quar- 
ters collateral read- 
ing of other tnigu- 
dies an d of ro- 
mances was car- 
ried on, while ad- 
vanced written 
work was devel- 
oped in the study 
of characters and 
of plots, both here 
and throughout 
the year. 



Milton's minor 
poems and a brief 
history of English 
literature ftom the 
Beowulf through 
the Elizabethan 
period. 



Fourth year 
(four hours a week). 



A study of the devel- 
opment of English 
proHC from the time 
of Mandeville. Af- 
ter touching upon 
More and Bacon, 
Milton's Areopa- 
gitica was read, 
outlined, and criti- 
cised . As repre- 
sentatives of recent 
Srose, Carly le' s 
Issay on Bums and 
Lamb's Essays of 
Elia were stuilied. 
The study of the 
essay was followed 
by that of the novel. 
The work covered 
the development of 
fiction from the 
Morte d' Arthur to 
the modem short 
story. 

The novel : Special 
class readings, Eli- 
ot's Silas Marner, 
Thackeray's P e n • 
dcuuis. Individual 
reports on specimen 
novels of the eigh- 
teenth century, tlie 
romantic school, 
Scott and his con- 
temporaries, and 
leading novelists 
and snort • story 
writers since. 



Continuation of work 
as outlined above. 



As above. 



196a- 



■6 
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FRENCH. 

French was taken np as an optional study in the fall of 1893, and 
students of the second, third, and fourth years of the scientific, as well 
as those of the third and fourth years of the academic course, were 
permitted to select it. The number that chose it demonstrates beyond 
a doubt the poi)ularity of the new branch. 

In the fall of 1894 a new course of study was organized, by which 
the study of French may be begun in the first year, thus allowiug four 
full years to those desiring this language. 

The class-room exercises are both written and oral, thus giving the 
pupils an opportunity to acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of the language. Eecitations are mostly conducted in 
French, while pupils are made to recite grammatical rules in the lan- 
guage they are studying. Translations from English into French and 
from French into English are also included in the program. 

C. Fontaine's text-books, Livre de Lecture et de Conversation; His- 
toriettes Modernes, Vols. I and II; Les Historiens Franyais du XIX* 
Siecle, and Fleurs de France have been used with satisfactory results. 

GEOLOGY. 

This science has been made an elective of the fourth year, with four 
periods a week. Work has consisted of: 

(1) Eecitations from LeOonte's Compend of Geology, supplemented 
by the publications of the United States Geological Survey in the 
school library and by the National Geographic Monographs now in 
course of publication. 

(2) Excursions to points of interest in the vicinity of Washington to 
study the processes modifying the earth's surface and the materials 
subjected to those processes. 

(3) The working of geological problems suggested by the students' 
studies or excursions. 

(4) Study of material in the school collections and the National 
Museum. 

The student is led to observe geological phenomena and to interpret 
his observations. The great importance of a geological basis in the 
teaching of geography is recognized and the work arranged to make it 
as valuable as possible to those who may afterwards teach that science. 
In the study of the physical and biological history of the earth, the 
main lines of its development are emphasized, the intimate relationship 
of the present with what has gone before is brought before the student, 
who is thus in a position to form a clearer conception of his position in 
the world. 

GERMAN. 

The inductive method of teaching is followed in the German classes. 
As a rule German is spoken from the beginning, although the use ol 
English is not banished from the class room, translations from German 
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into English, and vice versa, being frequently made. Heading, writ- 
ing, and to a certain extent speaking German, together with original 
composition work in the third and fourth year classes, are practiced. 

German is studied in the scientific classes for four years, and is 
optional for the academic students of the third and fourth years. 

The scientific sections study in the first year (five hours weekly) 
Vol. I of Deutsches Sprach- und Lesebuch, which familiarizes them 
with descriptive German. One German text, viz, Kleine Geschichten, 
containing easy stories by Eichard Leander and others, has been read 
during the third and fourth quarters of the year. In the second year 
Vol. I of Deutsches Sprach- und Lesebuch was finished and Vol. II of 
the same book begun; the second volume familiarizes students with the 
narrative or historical style of the language. Particular attention has 
been paid to the rapid reading of the following texts: Andersen's 
Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Unter dem Ohristbaum, containing five Christ- 
mas stories by Helene Stokel, and Auerbach'S Brigitta. The third-year 
students have finished the grammatical course and practiced rapid read- 
ing of more advanced texts, such as Gore's German Science Eeader, 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, and Schiller's Gustav Adolf in Deutsch- 
land. In the fourth-year scientific course, which was inaugurated three 
years ago, the students, after a general review of the whole grammar, 
have practiced translations from English into German, and also original 
German composition, more especially letter- writing. They have read 
Gore's German Science Eeader and Einfuhrung in Goethe's Meister- 
werke. 

The academic classes (five hours weekly), with a two years' course in 
German, have gone over the same ground as the first and second-year 
scientific sections in German grammar, and have read in their first 
year's course two German texts, viz, Kleine Geschichten, by Eichard 
Leander, and Immensee, by Theo. Storm; while the advanced academic 
sections have read Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Paul Heyse's 
IP Arrabbiata, Heinrich Seidel's Leberecht HUhnchen, and also part of 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. 

As in former years a number of text-books, of which Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt, the head of the German department, is editor and author, 
have been used. 

The fourth-year class has accomplished the work required for admis- 
sion to most of the colleges, four books of Xenophon, three of Homer, 
one of Herodotus, and half of Collar and Daniell's Prose Composition. 

The third-year class, which has been at work two years, has com- 
pleted four books of Xenophon this year, together with twenty lessons 
in prose composition. 

The second-year beginners' class has taken all of White's Beginners' 
Greek Book and devoted some attention to Xenophon's Anabasis. 
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The texts used were White's Beginners' Gre^ Book, Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis, Seymour's Homfii'8 
Iliad, Goodwin'8 Greek Reader, Collar and Daniell's Greek Prose Com- 
position, and Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon (abridged). 

HISTORY. 

Fourth-year class. — The class has been conducted on what may be 
termed the reference i>lau. No text-book was used, but all information 
was obtained from reference to books in the school library or to sneh 
works in the home libraries as might be had. Topics were assigned 
daily to the class and references given to the best authorities, in order 
to save as much of the pupils' time as possible. 

Beginning with the causes which inspired the men of Europe to 
undertake voyages of discovery and exploration about the end of the 
Middle Ages, the work of the year has covered the whole field of 
American history to our own times. 

The work of the earlier quarters was general, in that the whole ciasb 
was required to prepare all of the topics allotted. The work of the last 
quarter of the year was wholly individual, and the subjects given to 
members of the class to be followed through the whole period of their 
action and influence. As examples of such subjects the following are 
given : Slavery in America, The History of the Tariff, The History of 
American Finance, The History of the American Navy, The History 
of American Invention, The pupil was directed as to the division of 
such large subjects, which were then developed in periods, an account 
of a period being given in each paper. Of course, shorter subjects 
were carried along contemporaneously in order to get as complete a 
view as possible. 

The design has been to make the pupil a self-helping worker in 
research, discrimination, and arrangement, and at the same time to 
quicken within him a spirit of respect for American institutions. The 
study is optional; the class work has occupied four hours a week. 

Third-year class. — ^The study of history in the third-year class has 
been optional. The subject is the general field of history, from its 
beginning to the present time. The class, after reviewing the history 
of the nations of antiquity in which the growth of national life and 
institutions is emphasized, follows the course of history through the 
mediaeval and modern periods, studying its continuity and, as far as 
possible, its philosophy in tracing out the operation of cause and 
eflect. 

The textbook used was Myer's General History, which is supple 
mented by reading from different authors suggested as the work pro- 
gi'esses. 

Time, four hours a week through the year. 

Second-year class [English history). — ^The workin English history dur- 
ing the present year covered the usual ground, beginning with pre 
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liiatoric Britain and coming down to the present day. In the Central 
School, where four recitations per week were assigned for a half year, 
the results have been gratifying. Especial emphasis has been laid 
upon the origin and growth of national institutions, the development 
of popular liberties, and the influence of personal character in deter- 
mining history. 

First-year class. — ^The scope of the history work of this class has 
been identical with that pursued for the past four years, viz, from the 
beginning of national life to the close of the political control of Home. 
The text-books used are Myer's History of the Eastern Nations and 
Greece, and Allen's History of the Eoman People. 

There has been less of a disposition to follow the books than hereto- 
fore, and a strong tendency to independence on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, outside the acceptance of statement of fact, has been sub- 
stituted. 

The study is required of all members of the first-year class. Time, 
three hours per week. 

LATIN. 

Five hours per week in the first year, and four in the second, third, 
and fourth, have been devoted to this study. Of this time twenty hours 
in the third year and the same number in the fourth are assigned to 
the study of Latin composition, with Collar's Latin Prose Gomposition 
as the text book. 

The amount of Latin read in the first and second years has been 
diminished by the introduction of the inductive method. The present 
second-year class has completed only the first book of Caesar. The 
teachers, however, unite in saying that there has been an increase in 
interest and thoroughness, in the power to read Latin fluently and to 
write it correctly. In the third-year class one book of Caesar and five 
orations of Cicero have been read. The falling off in the character of 
the work done by this class has been noted in previous reports. The 
fourth-year class has read six orations of Cicero and two books of 
Virgil, and, at sight, ten chapters of Cicero's Laelius. There has also 
been some general study of Latin literature, with selections from 
authors of different periods, through sight reading. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra, — It is believed that a successfal effort has been made to teach 
the subject from a logical standpoint, development of principles being 
the constant aim. The pupils have been taught, step by step, the prin- 
ciples underlying every operation, and have developed the relation of 
principles of increasing breadth, while accuracy, proper arrangement, 
and clearness of statement have been constantly impressed. 

Geometry {second year), — Book work has been made subservient to the 
<^ originals,'' and while the main use of the subject as a powerful mental 
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drill has been kept constantly in mind, its practical application to 
inunerical examples has sufiferexl in no way. Here, as throughout the 
entire mathematical course, stress is laid on exact definitions, rigid log- 
ical processes, clearness of conception and expression, sustained coarses 
of proof, exact results, the selection of the best methods, and the cul 
ti vation of the powers of insight, judgment, and origination, rather than 
that of memory. 

The analytic rather than the synthetic method of proof has been 
required as the most important, and in many cases the students have 
traced a proposition back to the primary definitions and axioms, proving 
all the intermediate propositions through which the line of direct proof 
extended. The synthetic method has been used as an adjunct, giving 
the student drill in the formal statement of a chain of reasoning, omitting 
everything that in any way interfered with its logical development. 

Solid geometry and trigonometry (third year). — ^The third-year course 
is ample to prepare the student for any college he may desire to enter. 
The utmost care has been taken in arranging th^ work. to secure con- 
clusive checks and tests of accuracy exclusive of mere book answers, 
so that the student may be able to find out in his subsequent practical 
work in surveying just where the error arises and how he may correct it. 

Surveying {third year). — The last quarter of the school year was 
devoted to this subject, two weeks of which comprised practical work 
in the field, thus aftbrding a fair opportunity to acquire a working 
knowledge of the instruments and fundamental problems. Numerous 
parties were made up entirely outside of school time and great en- 
thusiasm was shown in taking advantage of the facilities offered for 
field practice. Excellent results were obtained by the young ladies in 
the practical work of this subject as well as in the class room. 

Advanced algebra and analytical geometry [fourth year). — The course 
in advanced algebra is identical with the requirements for advanced 
standing in Cornell University and for admission to the courses in 
mechanical and electrical engineering and architecture. 

The course in analytical geometry is extended for the amount of time 
devoted to it and is somewhat in excess of the requirements for admis- 
sion to Johns Hopkins University, covering the first tour chapters of 
the text-book exhaustively and the following four in a more cursory 
manner. 

The work of the class during this year has been enthusiastic. Pupils 
have requested one more recitation a week, thus showing their deep 
interest in the work. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

[N'umber of pupils: First year, 123; second year, 70; third year, 23; 
fourth year, 8; total, 224. The number of pupils enrolled this year is 
the largest in the history of the work. 

The plan followed in the high-school work is to supplement the course 
in joinery of the seventh and eighth grades of the grammer schools by 
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courses in drafting, wood turning, and pattern making in the first year; 
forging and drafting in the second year; and chipping and filing, iron, 
steel, and brass turning, machine construction, and drafting in the 
third and fourth years. There is some instruction in foundry workgiven 
in the first year in connection with the pattern making, but there are 
no facilities for a general course. The drafting is given an important 
place in the work of each year. It has always been the aim to do jus- 
tice to this branch, for however important it is that the student should 
be able to read working drawings, it is yet more desirable that he be 
able to make the drawing, for the logical order and educational sequence 
is, first, the conception of the form; second, the planning and drawing, 
and finally, construction — materialization of the thought. 

Under a new plan, definitely instituted this year, the results of 
which will be referred to later, two classes or groups of boys now attend 
the shops, namely, those taking manual training as a minor study for 
two hours a week and those taking it as a major study for six hours a 
week. 

The work under the two-hour- per- week plan may be commented upon 
as follows: In the first-year drafting good work was done, but it is evi- 
dent that a closer bond between drawing and constructing is desirable. 
This will be possible only when sufficient accommodations and teaching 
force will allow the carrying along of both kinds of work at the same 
time instead of giving the drafting in one portion of the year, following 
it with the shopwork in another. 

The work in turning was kept up to the usual standard and consid- 
reable attention was given to the production of vase forms with an 
encouraging degree of success. The pattern work can not be said to 
have passed the experimental stage after only one year of progress, but 
in spite of cramped quarters and other drawbacks, it is believed that a 
good beginning toward a valuable course has been made. 

The forging in the second year remains the strongest feature in all 
the shopwork. The fine showing made in past years was considerably 
surpassed. In April the forge work was stopped and the second-year 
drafting was begun. 

The plan in operation last year, which gave an opportunity to take 
manual training in place of a prescribed study, was superseded by the 
establishment of the ^^ new technical course." The change did not 
affect the work in large measure, but it gives the manual work a recog- 
nized standing. The new course prepares for admission to scientific 
and engineering colleges, and at the same time may be so modified as 
to meet the demands of such boys as do not desire preparation for 
advanced technical study, but wish the broadest practicable training 
before undertaking the selection of an occupation. That the course 
will prove successful there seems good promise. Of the 123 boys 
electing the shop work from the first-year class, 28 were technical 
boys. Of the 101 boys from the other classes, 26 were in the techni- 
cal course. 
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The plan followed ander the new course is in general an extension of 
that under the existing two-hour courses. More attention to lettering 
and to practice with instruments is given in the drafting. Patterns 
constitute the principal additions to the course in wood turning, and 
they also inyolve considerable bench work. The course in forging is 
amplified by the introduction of many manipulations not possible to 
the shorter course, and some ornamental work was done this year. 
Tliere is no lack of good practice for the six-hour boys in machine work. 
Each boy is now given a variety of work on the milling machine in 
fine tool making. 

The 10-light dynamo, begun last year, was completed, and is an entire 
success, both mechanically and electrically. Castings for a gov^nor 
were bought and finished, and the complete machine attached to the 
engine built last year. The engine and dynamo have been installed in 
the shop engine room, and the metal shops are now lighted upon dark 
days by sixteen 16-candlepower lamps. A rheostat^ voltmeter, and 
ammeter were purchased and attached to make the plant complete. 
All wiring for lamps and instruments was done by the boys. 

The equipment of the shops was increased by the addition of two 
wood- turning lathes, and five benches and sets of tools for the first-year 
work, and four forges for the second-year shop. New lockers and a 
partial rearrangement of the shops increased the convenience and 
efficiency of the whole. 

MUSIC, 

During the entire year each of the three classes had an hour lesson 
per week. 

A large proportion of each lesson was spent in endeavoring to develop 
and cultivate in each pupil right habits of using the voice. As a result 
of this work the classes learned to sing with a pure, smooth tone, simple 
and natural and wholly without sti*ain. No special endeavor was made 
to teach sight reading, as all of the classes read fairly well. 

The pupils of the first year sang almost entirely from the Euterpean, 
while those of the second, third, and fourth years studied several of the 
choruses from the Messiah. The earnest, intelligent work which the 
pupils showed in the study of the Messiah indicated their ripeness for 
the most dignified and noble music. 

The ability of these classes was so evident that arrangements were 
made late in the spring for a series of daily lessons for nearly a fortnight 
uirder one of the greatest directors in the country, Mr. Tomlins, of Chi- 
cago. His work was wholly along the line of expression, as he pro- 
nounced the tone work to be already almost faultless. The training of 
the conductor was rewarded with such intelligence and mature work 
that in the public concert which followed he assured the audience that 
never in his wide experience had he met with pupils so ripe for the best 
training the country could give them. At the same concert the students 
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had tlie pleasure of hearing a famous violin soloist and were accompa- 
nied in their own songs by a pianist of note. 

It is to be hoped that each year in the future these pupils may have 
their musical taste cultivated by coming under the training of some 
great conductor and by hearing the greatest soloists to be found in 
America. The resnlt of the yearly contact of these talented, impres- 
sionable young people with the highest musical intelligence in the 
country would be incalculable in its cultivating and refining influence. 

PHYSIOS. 

In both second and third year classes the text-book used was Gage's 
Introduction to Physical Science. The portions for the second year 
included properties of matter, mechanics of solids and fluids, and elec- 
tricity; for the third year, heat, sound, light, and electricity. The sub- 
jects were studied more thoroughly in the third than outlined in the 
above-mentioned text-book. 

The major portion of the time, especially with the second-year class 
(i. e., those beginning the subject), was devoted to work in the labora- 
tory and to the discussion of the work of the notebook. 

The solving of problems has not been omitted. The operations to be 
performed, the reason for the same, and the experiments, the basis of 
the reason, were given more attention than the result of the operation. 
Effort was made to have the pupil give as the reason for an operation 
the phenomena observed in an experiment rather than the mere state- 
ment of the rule. 

The work has been more systematic and satisfactory than formerly. 
Each pupil was furnished with a copy of the printed pamphlet of 
experiments written by the several teachers of physics in the various 
high schools of the District of Columbia. The less general laws were 
first evolved; then, by graded steps, wider and broader generalizations 
were made. In no case did the cIass stop with their simple correlations 
of the recorded phenomena, but progressed to those correlations of 
these simpler ones which have been made by mankind through many 
years of thoughtful and careful study. Directions were given for the 
arranging of the apparatus. The pupils were expected to observe and 
record what took place; then, without printed or verbal questions, to 
draw logical inferences. These inferences were not always the ones 
desired or expected by the teacher, but were always accepted whenever 
justified by the data recorded. The phenomena recorded by the pupil 
were made the basis by the teacher for the broader generalization. 

While it has been the aim to develop in the pupils power of observa- 
tion and the habit of drawing inferences from observed phenomena, 
there has likewise been an endeavor to give a clear and intelligent 
understanding to the pupil of those general principles and laws which 
are the foundation of the science of physics. 

Five students took the Harvard preparatory course, working with 
more enthusiasm and accomplishing a large amount of work in the 
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laboratory. Free of access to the pupils were a number of reference 
books, amon^ which may be mentioned Barker, Daniell, Atkinsoti's 
(lanot, Avery, Garhart and Chute, Appleton, Hall and Bergen's Pliys 
ics, Stewart and Gee, Glazebrook and Shaw, Chute, Worthington aud 
Avery's Practical Physics, Tyndal's Sound and Heat, Sylvanus P. 
Thompson's Dynamo Electric Machinery, and Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

During the year the daily weather maps were received from tLe 
Weather Bureau; more interest than usual was manifested in them by 
both teachers and scholars. Mr. Edward B. Ganiott, from the Weather 
Bureau, gave a short talk on the general science of weather forecasting. 

PHYSICAL CULTUEE. 

The girls from the grade schools entered the high schools better 
prepared for the physical work than those of the preceding year. A 
lesson, twenty-five minutes in duration, is given to each class once a 
week. 

In the Central and Business schools the hours have been so arranged 
that the teachers in charge of class rooms attend the lessons once a 
week, by which they are enabled to direct the daily practice, correct 
errors, and emphasize principles. 

At the Eastern and Western schools the " practice " has been guided 
by teachers, who witness the regular lessons and report the progiess 
of daily work to the health teacher. At the Central School written 
report has been rendered each week of the time occupied in physical 
exercises. At the Western School, in spite of interruptions caused by 
holidays, much good work has been done, though Friday is truly an 
"unlucky day" for the special teacher and for the charge assigned her 
on that day. 

Less time was spent in teaching the importance of "attention," but 
the next step, "concentration," has been dwelt upon at length. Every 
set of exercise had orders which could only be mastered by close men- 
tal and physical atteiition. Exercises to promote graceful and easy 
carriage, correct sitting, and standing habits have been presented. 

With the first quarter the corset crusade began. The evils of tiglit 
lacing and incorrect trunk equilibration were freely discussed. Then 
came the lessons and exercises in " Harmonic poise." 

Special attention during the second quarter was given to chest devel- 
opment. Again tiglit collars and waistbands were attacked. 

The spirometer, which is made upon the same principle as a gasometer, 
was used to ascertain the lung capacity, with the following averages as 
a result : 

Cubic inches. 

Central School 117.66 

Business School 108. 29 

Eastern School 123.26 

Western School 114.65 
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The figures impressed the pupils as no arguments could. Advice 
was sought on the subject of deep breathing, and chest-expansion 
exercises became popular. 

The third quarter was spent in exercises for the development of the 
whole body — stretching, running, light jumping and percussion move- 
ments to increase the circulation. The enthusiasm aroused by the 
direction to perform the weekly orders on the platform of the exhibi- 
tion hall gave an opportunity to the health teaclier to bring before the 
students very forcibly the educational rather than the spectacular side 
of the work. They were led to consider the weakness of unusual 
"spurts" for show purposes, and the strength that comes from steady 
daily practice for mental and physical culture. IN'umerous applications 
came for special exercises. Crooked shoulders, weak ankles, uneven 
hips, were all presented for curative exercises. Several girls were dis- 
patched to physicians and are now being treated for spinal troubles. 
The chest lifts and gymnasium benches were brought into requisition. 
The older girls were of great assistance in promoting this work for a 
few months, but preparation for normal-school examinations and 
other work removed these helpers; consequently the classes were 
closed. 

The last quarter's work has been devoted to drills arranged to musical 
accompaniment. These orders are being memorized to induce practice 
during the holidays, the great purpose being to create a love for physical 
work so that the habit of exercise may be retained through life. 

Our normal-school gids need special help and strength if they are to 
become teachers. They should know what the human body is like and 
the function of the different parts. They should know how to exercise 
every muscle. They should know wliat are the proper and improper 
things to put in the stomach, how the lungs work, and the necessity 
for pure air in the making of pure blood. With this in view one or 
more lectures on "Anatomy and the Science of Hygiene" from an expert 
woman physician will be planned for the coming year. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Third-year class. — These subjects together make a full course, each 
requiring a half-year's work. 

The class uses Gen. F. A. Walker's book as a guide in the former sub- 
ject, and supplements the text with outside reading. The recitation 
periods are largely devoted to the discussion of the principles of the 
science and their practical application. The work of the last few weeks 
consisted of prepared debates upon the most prominent, economic, and 
political questions of the day. 

Prof. John Fiske's Civil Government in the United States was fol- 
lowed for the historical development of our local, State, and national 
governments, whose natural interdependence was also carefully showiu 
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Much attention was also given to the actual working of our several 
systems of government. 
The subject is optional. Time, four hours per week. 

ZOOLOGY. 

With the first-year classes the same general plan of work has been 
followed as heretofore; two hours per week for half a year are spent on 
the subject. The text-book, Packard's Elementary Zoology, has been 
used mainly as a reference book or as a guide in the study of animal 
types in the laboratory. Each student has been required to keep a 
notebook embodying the results of the laboratory work and suoh home 
work as it has been possible to assign. 

In the second year an opportunity has been given for more advanced 
work by making zoology an elective major study. The class has been 
small, but the students have been enthusiastic and the work don>L has 
been most satisfactory. In this class no text-book has been used, the 
wliole time (five hours per week), being devoted to laboratory work with 
some standard laboratory manual as a guide. 

During the latter part of the year considerable time has been devoted 
to the collection and identification of our common animals. Frequent 
excursions into the neighboring country have been made and from the 
material collected instruction has been given in the best methods of 
preserving specimens for study and exhibition. Home work has been 
frequently assigned and the students have been required to keep a note- 
book containing descriptions and carefully prepared drawings of the 
difterent types studied. 

In the fourth year an opportunity was given to the candidates for the 
[N'ormal School to take a systematic course in zoology. Fourteen young 
ladies entered the class. Here, as in the other classes, as much time as 
possible has been devoted to laboratory work. Boyer's Elementary 
Biology has been used as a guide in the study of various animal types. 
Each student has been required to keep a neat and carefully written 
notebook containing drawings and diagrams of her dissections and full 
description of each step in the proceedings. From time to time home 
work has been given, which has demanded careful reading in various 
standard works in natural history. 

The High School museum has now been transferred to its new quar- 
ters, and the collection will be more available. Sufficient specimens 
have now been accumulated to illustrate tolerably well the various 
branches of the animal kingdom. A small collection of fishes made last 
summer by the instructor along the Atlantic Coast has been kindly 
donated to the school by the Fish Commission, and from the students a 
number of interesting specimens have been received. 

In the Western School no provision was made for instruction in 
zoology, but the instructor of botany gave the fourth-year pupils elect- 
ing botany one-quarter of four hours per week in this subject. 
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The text-book used was Packard's Elementary Zoology, with Boyer's 
Elementary Biology as a laboratory guide. 

HBBABY. 

The library was opened and instructions given to first-year pupils 
during the first week of October. 

As a laboratory for English and history preparation the library is 
deficient in the duplication of many standard works constantly called 
for by the pupils and teachers. 

A few volumes to supplement the newly added course on the French 
revolution, a few works on American history, and about twelve standard 
magazines, purchased with the proceeds of a ^^ lunch,'' were the only 
additions to the library stock. The number and earnestness of the 
pupils who use the hbrary, and the value of its use in the acquirement 
of reading and investigating habits, forcibly commend a more liberal 
policy in its support. 

BUSINESS SCHOOL STUDIES, 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 332. 

Several new subjects were considered, but the order and general 
treatment of arithmetic work were practically the same as in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The recitation periods of the first two weeks were devoted principally 
to a review, through mental exercises and work at the board, of ground 
previously covered. [Notation and accurate and rapid work in addition, 
subtraction, multiplicatiou and division of whole numbers, decimals and 
fractions, were subjects especially considered. 

The applications of percentage were divided, as usual, into two 
classes — those in which percentage alone is involved, and those in 
which time appears as a factor. 

Under the first class were completed during the — 

First quarter. — ^Percentage, profit and loss, trade discount, marking 
goods, commission and brokerage, stocks and bonds.^ 

Second quarter. — Custom-house business, taxes, insurance (fire, marine, 
and life), bankruptcy. Under the second class were completed interest, 
simple, annual, accurate, and compound. 

Third quarter. — ^Partial payments. United States and mercantile 
rules, present worth and true discount, commercial paper, banks and 
banking, savings banks, domestic and foreign exchange, arbitration 
(theory). 

Fourth quarter. — Eatio and simple proportion, general average (the- 
ory), storage, equation of payments, averaging of accounts, account 
sales, cash balance, partnership, square root, and in mensuration the 
triangle. 
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During the last two weeks miscellaneous examples were given, cover 
ing the work of the entire year. In each quarter several hours were 
devoted to written lessons and to examinations in the subjects consid 
ered, while every opportunity was taken for review, principally by 
means of mental exercises. In the last two quarters, at the begin 
ning of a recitation, a few moments were frequently spent in exer 
cises in rapid calculations, only such rules being considered as could be 
instantly and clearly comprehended. 

On taking up a new subject pupils were required to show clearly the 
relation between it and subjects already considered, and then, tbrougli 
inductive exercises and mental examples, to derive, logically, the under 
lying principles on which the solution of a problem depends. In the 
recitations, as a rule, statements of problems only were required, except 
where special difficulty had been encountered in the written exercises 
assigned for work outside of class. The aim, at all times, was to secure 
accuracy and clearness of expression, and to deal with each subject 
fi*om the standpoint of practical business methods. 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 140. 

The second-year work in this subject was confined to a review of the 
work done the previous year, one hour a week being assigned for this 
purpose. Special stress was laid upon the business applications of 
arithmetic. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 330. 

After a preliminary training in ruling and arrangement, pupils were 
thoroughly drilled in journalizing, both orally and by written exercises 
gradually increasing in complexity. In the second quarter, the exer- 
cises in Kobertson's text-book were used as a basis for class-room book- 
keeping, pupils being required to construct daybook entries and 
afterwards to journalize them, to open a ledger, to compute losses and 
gains, and to apportion them among partners. When the pupils had 
become sufficiently familiar with this elementary work, the exercises 
were varied by introducing the drawing of business forms in connection 
with the routine work. Each section had its own bank and officers, 
and pupils were*required to execute in proper form notes, drafts, 
checks, bonds, certificates of stock, and other papers used in business. 
For this purpose a number of blank forms suitable for use in the 
District were carefully prepared by the teacher. Throughout the 
course such practice was supplemented by oral recitations and quizzes, 
elucidating the more difficult principles and practices. 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 130. 

The second-year instruction was a continuation of the double-entry 
practice of the first year, the practical exercises in the text-book being 
completed during the first and second quarters. Students were 
thoroughly drilled in difficult journal entries, deranged ledgers were 
rectified, and an administrator's set was worked. In addition, the 
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teacher frequently placed before the students problems which he had 
met in his own experience as bookkeeper, thus making the course busi- 
nesslike in character. 

SHORTHAND. 

First-year class. — Kumber of pupils, 325. 

During the first three quarters the classes were instructed from 
Barnes's Shorthand Manual, the method of teaching used in this book 
being followed in nearly all respects. 

Great attention was paid to accurate work, the pupils from the first 
being required to make small, light, and well-formed outlines. As an 
incentive to the study of word-signs a series of word sign matches 
were held at the end of the third quarter in each of the first-year sec- 
tions, the successful pupils in these matches entering a final contest. 
This plan proved to be beneficial, as the competition stimulated pupils 
to study. 

During the fourth quarter a short story was practiced, no effort being 
made to get rapid writing, but great care being taken to obtain perfect 
characters. For the first five chapters, outlines for the difficult words 
and phrases were put on the board by the pupils before the dictation 
began, but the remainder of the cha])ters were dictated without pre- 
vious preparation. After the dictation was taken by the pupils, they 
were required to read back their notes, to correct carefully their errors 
from a copy put on the board, and to write the story in their notebooks. 
They were then required to make a typewritten transcription under the 
supervision of the typewriting teacher. This story was used for home 
practice, the pupils being encouraged to write it many times. 

Second-year class, — Number of pupils, 140. 

The first-year class having fully covered the theory of shorthand, the 
second year began with a brief review, followed by a month's drill in 
word-signs selected from the Eeporter's Companion. The remainder 
of the year was occupied by practice on matter which was read by the 
teacher. Care was taken to select matter for dictation which should 
possess intrinsic value. Thus, parliamentary rules were taught by dic- 
tating and transcribing a record of a series of meetings, which was 
prepared to exhibit the method of procedure in a deliberative body, each 
member being impersonated by some pupil, who was required to read 
his notes as if he were actually taking part in the proceedings. Leases, 
deeds of trust, and declarations at law were also dictated, the teacher 
explaining the nature of the document and its use and typewritten 
form before requiring the class to write it. It was found desirable thus 
to coordinate this subject with commercial law, insuring a knowledge 
of the meaning of the forms which were placed before pupils. As in 
previous years, the endeavor was made chiefly to secure thoroughness 
and accuracy, although sufficient speed was attained for ordinary office 
purposes. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Second-year class, — Number of pupils, 125. 

The general plan of the work in commerciaJ geography was that fol 
lowed by Tildeu's text book, but the information contained in this book 
was largely supplemented by the teacher from other sources, such as 
censns and consular reports. Pupils were encouraged to original effort 
and were required to investigate topics with no other help from the 
teacher than suggestions relating to the sources of information. They 
were required to explain the changes which have lately taken place iu 
the commerce of the world, thus developing their reasoning faculties 
and their powers of comx)arison and selection. 

While the absolute knowledge acquired in the study of this subject 
is of undoubted advantage, its chief claim to consideration is perhaps 
its educational value. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Second-year class, — Number of pupils, 140. 

The object of this course is to give a knowledge of the legal effect of 
business forms and to enable the students properly to draw business 
papers. The course consisted chiefly of the study of the law of con- 
tracts, including commercial paper, agency, insurance, partnership, 
common carriers, and sales, while some time was devoted to the busi- 
ness law relating to real property. Throughout the course the ordinary 
didatic instruction of the book was supplemented by abundant practice 
in drawing papers. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 32. 

The work in the first-year course in mechanical drawing was largely 
architectural. A major part of the time was devoted to developing a 
series of floor plans for an ordinary dwelling. Besides these a few pro- 
jections of geometric solids and simple exercises in mechanical perspec- 
tive were worked out. The free-hand work consisted of charcoal studies 
in light and shade of groups of geometrical solids, and of simple cast& 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 11. 

The second-year work was chiefly machine drafting, including ortho- 
graphic and isometric views. These were in all cases taken directly 
from the machines themselves. In some instances tracings were pre- 
pared by the pupils from their own drawings and blue prints were made. 
Some time was devoted to mechanical i>erspective. The free-hand 
work included shaded sketches in pencil and in pen and ink of corners 
of the room, towers visible from the school windows, and other archi- 
tectural details. 

PENMANSHIP. 

As a separate subject penmanship was taught (me honr a week to 
each first-year section, the endeavor being made to obtain a good posi- 
tion of the body and a. free motion of the arm and fingers, Th^ ©ost 
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effective method of improving the i^eiimaushii) of pupils was found to 
be to exact legible and ueat writing in all exercises. Although the 
results in this department can be improved, most of its students write 
legibly and with a fair degree of facility. 

SPELLING. 

First-year class, — !N'uuiber of pupils, 335. 

As a separate subject spelling was taught one hour a week to each 
first-year section. The plan of the preceding year was followed during 
the first three quarters, the method being to improve by eliminating 
misspelled words from the ordinary vocabularies of the pupils rather 
than to teach the spelling of new words. 

Words, selected from text-books and from lists of words misspelled 
throughout the school, were assigned at every alternate recitation. 
These words the pupils placed in notebooks, together with the name of 
the part or parts of speech and a good definition. The pupils were 
required to write the most difficult words of the list in their spelling 
blanks from dictation. Correction followed immediately and all mis- 
spelled words were rewritten at the bottom of the page. In this work 
the endeaver was to secure clearness in pronunciation and enunciation, 
and in spelling words for correction stress was laid upon having them 
divided correctly into syllables. 

During the fourth quarter the experiment was tried of using Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies as a textbook, a 
lesson being assigned at each recitation. The pupils were required to 
read the speech clearly and with expression, to spell each word in the 
lesson with accuracy, to define exactly both Burke's especial meanings 
and the ordinary use of the words, and to use correctly in a sentence 
any word of the lesson. This work had the desired effect of improving 
the power of observation, upon which spelling almost entirely depends; 
it also benefited the pupils by improving their pronunciation, and aided 
them to recite in a clear and direct manner. 

TYPEWRITING. 

First-year class. — !N'umber of pupils, 235. 

The instruction in this department was practically the same as that 
of last year. Pupils were at first made familiar with the parts of the 
machine and their uses, after which they were drilled in finger exercises 
for one quarter. After the pupils had attained some facility in fingering 
they were required to copy common words and simple sentences until 
the fourth quarter, when a short story, dictated by the shorthand 
teacher, was transcribed. 

Second year class. — ^Number of pupils, 140. 

The second-year work consisted almost entirely of the transcription 
of shorthand notes, care being taken here, as in shorthand, to place 
before the pupils the best models. Students were required to make 
196a 7 
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daplicate copies by means of carbon pai)er and the letter press, and 
were instructed in the ordinary roatine of an office as well as circum- 
stances would permit. 

GENERAL. 

The military drill for boys was conducted as in previous years, about 
eighty pupils forming Companies E and I of the High School Regiment. 
The calisthenic drill, under the direction of Mrs. Walton, has bad a 
beneficial effect in training girls in correct habits of carriage and dress. 
Two debating clubs, one composed of boys and the other of girls, have 
held weekly meetings throughout the year, and a Civic Center Associa- 
tion has met every two weeks of the latter part of the term. The 
library was increased by a number of magazines and periodicals, pur- 
chased with the proceeds of a lunch given at Christmas. 

AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There are within the gift of the Washington High School a number 
of scholarships, each affording the recipient a course of instruction in 
one of the higher institutions of learning. Some of these give an oppor- 
tunity for a full college training; others entitle the holder to a course 
of professional study in medicine or dentistry. 

It is only fair to state that while every graduate might compete for 
these scholarships, only a small portion of the class make application. 
The award is then made in the following manner: 

1. Six scholarships in Columbian University, of this city, are assigned 
upon competitive examination given by the university. 

2. All others are entirely within the control of the school, and are 
awarded as follows : 

(1) In case all of the applicants are from one of the high schools the 
assignment is made to the applicant having the highest school record. 

(2) In case there are applicants from two or more schools the award 
is made upon the double basis of the school record and an examina- 
tion upon school studies not announced until the hour for examination 
begins, the record being given 75 per cent of a possible 100 and the 
examination 25 per cent. 

Under the above regulation^ the several scholarships were awarded 
as follows: 

The Columbian University scholarships, S. M. Bouton, Eastern High 
School; W. M. Shuster, C. G. Storm, Miss M. C. McKelden, Miss E. M. 
McKelden, and W. W. Underwood, of the Central School. 

The Kendal scholarship in Columbian University, Mr. George W. 
Gordon, Central High School. 

The King scholarship in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., Miss Isabel! 
Byrn, of the Eastern High School. 

The Woman's College scholarship in the Woman's College, Baltimore, 
Md., Miss Bessie Yoder, Eastern High SchooL 
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The l^ational Medical scliolarsliip in tlie IN'ational University, Miss 
E. L. Maddren, Central High School. 

The ^NTatioual Dental scholarship in the IN^ational University, not 
assigned. 

The Georgetown Medical scholarship in the Georgetown University, 
Mr. E. E. Eiordon, Eastern High School, 

LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS, 

EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

During the year the school was favored with a number of addresses 
by prominent persons upon themes of vital interest to the school. On 
February 19 Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, addressed the school 
upon the importance of abstinence from stimulants and narcotics. Her 
address was thoroughly appreciated by the pupils, and doubtless was 
productive of good. 

On March 29 Prof. A. J. Huntington, of Columbian University, 
delivered an address on Greece and the Greek language. 

On April 4 Dr. John M. Gregory gave a most interesting lecture to 
the school on the Battle of Marathon. 

On April 11 Prof. A. P. Montague, of Columbian University, favored 
the advanced classes in Latin with a paper on Virgil and his work. 

On June 5 the school enjoyed a treat in hearing a brief violin 
recital by Miss Maude Powell. Mrs. Ernst Lent served as accom- 
panist. 

To all these persons the thanks of the school are due for their valua- 
ble services as well as for the cordial interest shown by their visits. 

On two different occasions during the year candy sales were given by 
the young ladies of the school to provide necessary equipment for lab- 
oratories and for gymnasium apparatus. A considerable amount of 
provisious, which was left over, was sent as a donation to the Central 
Union Mission. 

On May 17 an evening lecture, illustrated with stereoptican views, 
was given by Mr. John P. Clum on the Wonderland of America. It 
was successful, both from a financial point of view and in acquainting 
the pupils and their friends with the beauties of the western portion of 
the United States. 

On December 9 a pronunciation match was held, in which representa- 
tives of the different sections participated. 

A special effort was made during the year to secure funds for the 
increase of the library. The plan was, in brief, that each pupil of 
the school should earn a dollar. This plan was presented to the school 
on January 17 by representatives of different classes, under the direc- 
tion of the librarian, Miss Gardner, with the cooperation of a com- 
mittee of teachers consisting of Mr. Gerry and Mr. Wilson. To illus- 
trate the various capabilities and wide range of cultui^of the school, 

It 
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addresses appealing to the pupils for aid were made by pupils in 
English, Latin, Greek, German, and French. Badges were distrib- 
uted to all those who enlisted in the effort. About a month later a 
jubilee was held at the close of school, when a program was pre- 
sented, consisting of essays setting forth the methods pursued in earn 
ing the dollars. The full returns showed that nearly $350 had been 
raised by this eft'ort. In consequence of this plan and its great success 
the library has been far more useful than it could otherwise have been. 
The need of the school in the matter of a working library for refer- 
ence and for enlargement of the range of work in the several literary 
subjects pursued in the school is still utterly inadequate. The with- 
drawal of the aid given from the contingent fund in former years has 
been a very serious backset to the usefulness of the library. It is 
therefore earnestly urged that attention be given to this peculiar 
need of the school, which is less favored in this respect than either 
of the other high schools, with a view to placing it in the matter 
of library facilities upon an equality with the other branches of the 
high school. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Nine comi)anies of cadets, forming a regiment, were organized at the 
beginning of the school term. The Central School had four companies, 
the Eastern two, the Western one, and the Business two. 

The competitive company drill was held this year at the National 
Baseball Park, Seventh and Boundary streets. The drill occupied 
two days, the first battalion drilling on May 23, and the second battalion 
on May 24. Company H, of the first battalion, was determined the 
"prize" company, and was honored with the prize flag and ribbons at 
the close of the drill. 

As an incentive to earnest effort on the part of the various captains 
of companies, early in the present year Capt. Allison Nailor, of the 
Washington Light Infantry, presented a valuable gold medal to the 
regiment, which is the i)roperty of the school and is to be awarded each 
year to the captain of the prize company, to be worn by that officer until 
the end of the school term. 

Captain bailor's letter of presentation is given in full. 

Washington, D. C, December 6, 1S94. 

Dear Sir: Having for years past observed with the greatest iuterest the military 
education forming part of the curriculum of our Washington High School, which, 
I am proud to say, has reached such a state of perfection as to challenge the admira- 
tion of the country, and wishing to manifest my appreciation in some substantial 
form, I take pleasure in presenting to the High School of the city of Washington a 
gold medal, set in diamonds, to remain the property of said school forever, with the 
following conditions, viz : 

When, at the termination of each scholastic year, the prize flag shall have been 
adjudged to the most proficient company of the High School regiment, the officer 
then commanding said company shall be publicly decorated with the medal. He 
shall wear the same until the end of the school year, when it is to be returned to 
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your custody, or that of your successors in office, to be again competed for at each 
successive year following. 

If, in your judgment, the interests of the school will he further promoted by per- 
mitting the young ladies and gentlemen students now on the rolls of the High 
School to compete for designs for the proposed medal, I shall be gratified to present 
to the student offering the best and most artistic design, whether finally accepted or 
not, the sum of $10, as a slight token of my appreciation of the efforts bestowed 
upon the object I have in view. 

With the best wishes for the future success of the Washington High School, permit 
me to subscribe myself as 

Your friend and servant, Allison Xailor. 

Dr. F. R. Lane, 

Principal Washington High School, Washington, D. C, 

The ui)per portiou of the medal is composed of two crossed rifles of 
gold, under which is a spread eagle. Under this is a heavy gold bar with 
the words, inconspicuously displayed, "AUison Nailor Prize Medal.'' 
Wrought artistically in this device are two American ensigns, in which 
the stars are represented by small, well-cut diamonds, and the blue 
field and stripes by tricolored enamel. Under this is suspended the 
medal, a five-pointed star of white enamel, with a rare diamond at 
each point. In the center of the star is the deftly worked mono- 
gram '^11. S. C." Under the star is the date line. Altogether it is the 
handsomest medal in the soldiery of the District. 

During the present year the setting-up drill has been made a i^romi- 
nent feature of the military work, nearly one hour of each drill day 
being devoted exclusively to these exercises. The result is encour- 
aging; there is no doubt that the physique of the cadets has been 
much improved by the added iini)ortance given to this branch of the 
drill. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, the principals of the branch schools, Miss Westcott, Mr. 
Sites, Mr. Davis, and myself, wish to express our appreciation of the many 
kindnesses of the superintendent, and of the numerous courtesies shown 
the school and to us by Mr. J. J. Darlington, chairman of the Normal 
and High Schools committee, and his associates, Mr. J. J. Whelpley, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, and Mrs. Stowell. 

Very respectfully, F. E. Lane. 

June 30, 1895. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
Washington Normal School for the year ending June 30, 1895: 

A detailed account of the present year seems unnecessary and futile 
since there has been no change in the general purpose and organization 
of the school. These have been given with considerable elaboration in 
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preceding years. The changes that may be noted are those which arise 
from larger exi)erience and h>nger study on the part of those having the 
Normal School in their immediate charge. 

As hitherto, there existed both professional and practice departments 
under the instruction and direction of the principal, assisted by tlie 
method and practice teachers. The work of the school advanced along 
these two lines. The time devoted to professional study was given 
first to a thorough review of the subjects taught in the grades of the 
public schools. After this review or study, wherever the conditions 
demanded it, each subject was gathered into a logical unit made up of 
parts whose relations to one another, as well as the relations of each 
to the whole, were determined by analytical study. This work with 
each subject was followed by a study of children, in order to establish 
a practical psychological basis for the building up of theories concern- 
ing the best means of giving to these children both training and cnl 
ture. The pupil-teachers were then required to grade the work of ea€h 
subject, using their recently acquired knowledge of the child mind as 
a guide. Methods were then given, usually by means of lessons, with 
the analysis and criticism of these. A few pedagogical works were 
read by the class. These were analyzed and discussed in the light of 
the observations and experiences of the pupil teachers during the year. 

The practice department consisted of ten schools — from the first to 
the fourth grade, inclusive. The subjects were those taught in the cor- 
responding grades of other city schools. The pupil-teachers added 
practical power to their professional training by teaching the schools of 
the practice department. Each served in short terms, during which 
time she was made responsible for the progress of the school under her 
care. The teachers of the normal school, by illustrative lessons, by 
observation and criticism, and by discussion of plans of work sought 
to contribute faithfully and wisely to the intelligence and skill of the 
pupil-teachers. The work often brought serious problems, but the 
generally good character of the results, as shown in the efficiency of 
the pupil-teachers and the proficiency of the pupils of the practice 
department, indicates that these problems were in the main satisfac- 
torily solved. 

The amount to be aecomplished by the pupil-teachers in this particu- 
lar year, and the change in the nature of their work during this time 
when heavy responsibilities must be assumed, when maturity of thought 
and action are demanded, ask for a longer course of training in the 
Normal School. Two years for this, instead of one, would immeasur- 
ably facilitate the work in the primary grades of the city schools by 
bringing to a greater state of efficiency powers that seem to be only 
partially awakened by one year in this department. 

Of the 52 pupils who were received from the high school for profes- 
sional training 49 were graduated. The graduating exercises were 
held according to custom in the normal class room of the Franklin 
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building. These, conducted by the superintendent of public schools, 
Hon. W. B. Powell, consisted of addresses by Dr. F. R. Lane and Mr. 
W. B. Patterson, with music by the graduating class, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alys E. Bentley. Besides the immediate friends of the 
pupils there was present a fair representation of the official friends of 
the school. Mr. J. W. Whelpley, Mr. Blanche K. Bruce, Mrs. L. R. 
Stowell, and Mrs. M. 0. Terrell, members of the board of education, 
added much to the enjoyment of the day. Mr. J. W. Whelpley, presi- 
dent of the board of education, gave the diplomas. The crowded 
condition of the room upon this day suggests arrangements by which 
greater personal comfort may be secured and more room given for the 
accommodation of a greater number of the friends of the pupils to 
participate in the general happiness at this culmination of the arduous 
labors of the year. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation and gratitude for 
every advantage, whether of material aid or encouragement and sym- 
pathy, given to our school by the superintendent and the members of 
the board of education. 

Very respectfully, Ida Gilbert Myers, 

Frincvpal. 
Hon. W. B. Powell, 

iSwperintend€7it of Public Schools. 



DRAWING. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895. 

Dear Sir: The work for this department for the year 1894-95 was 
opened by a series of teachers' meetings for fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. These were held for the purpose of presenting to the 
teachers methods of teaching construction to the end that the pupils 
might be strong in the ability to read and make working drawings. 
Twelve such meetings were held, two in each of the six divisions, 
one to the fifth and sixth grades, and one to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Each of these meetings was immediately followed by a lesson 
given by a special drawing teacher, practically illustrating the ideas 
presented at the first meeting, making twenty-four meetings in all 
devoted to this subject. The result was a better understanding of the 
subject and during the course the attainment of more uniformly good 
results. 

Eepresentation was the next subject considered in teachers' meet- 
ings. Unusual attention was given this subject the i)revious year. 
The results of the course pursued in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions given at that time were so satisfactory that one series of meet- 
ings this year was deemed suflficient, six in the three higher grades, 
six for the fifth, and three for the fourth, fifteen in all. Four meetings 
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were held for the mixed sehools in the connty. The teachers of the 
graded schools of the county attend the city meetings. 

The erection of new buildings in the county, thus increasing the num- 
ber of graded schools, is gnulually eliminating the necessity of a course 
in drawing for mixed schools. No special meetings were held for the 
three lower grades, the monthly meetings held by the director of work 
in these grades affording opi)ortunities for suggestions by the director 
of drawing. 

A third series of meetings had relation to the use that may be made 
of the skill acquiied in clay modeling in leading pupils to an apprecia 
tion of tine art forms and in encouraging creative power in this direction. 

The pupils in our schools learn not only to handle clay, they are led 
through the drawing and modeling of plant forms from nature to observe 
and appreciate the laws of growth. Xo one realizing this influence upon 
the external form and the life given to expression when this is recognized 
can look through the piles of drawings to be found in any of our schools 
without seeing that in spite of many individual failures there is evidenced 
in them this appreciation by the pupils as a result of special attention 
given to the subject. This realization is a preparation for seeing in the 
art form the qualities that give to it strength and beauty. Telling the 
pupil that certain laws underlie all forms of art expression and that 
these laws are derived from nature is not enough. 

With this thought of a certain amount of preparation already attained 
a short course in decorative art connected with clay modeling was pre- 
sented to the teachers. The following is a brief outline: 

Taking the universal law of radiation as a basis, the fifth grades, 
while drawing and modeling leaves from nature, study direction and 
curvature of veins as they branch from the midrib. They are shown 
casts and shaded drawings of ornaments from leaves where this radia- 
tion is emphasized, are asked to look for similar examples of architec- 
tural ornament to be found on buildings in the streets of Washington 
as cA preparation for the modeling of an ornamental tieatment of a 
natural leaf. 

The sixth grades study the law as manifested in flowers, study the 
exi)rcssion of it in rosettes, casts and drawings of which are shown, 
observe examples in buildings, model rosettes, taking the natural 
flower as a motive. 

The seventh grades take branches or a flower with its leaves as a 
motive. 

The eighth grades take entire plants of radical growth, as bulbous 
plants, ferns, and palms for study. They also take the vine and pliable 
branches as used in ornamental scrolls, studying and designing as 
before described. 

More or less of this work has always been done in connection with 
clay modeling. The plan above mentioned was only a more determined 
effort under circumstanccB that seem to ^xomise valuable results, for 
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successful creative work of tliis kind in these grades depends on four 
conditions: First, previous practice in drawing and modeling; second, 
3n the presence in the schoolroom of suitable casts and good shaded 
studies of ornament; third, on the training of the perceptive powers of 
uhe child throughout his general course of study; and fourth, on a 
t:eacher experienced in the work. These conditions are largely fulfilled 
in our schools now, and I believe that very much may be accomplished 
in the future toward a cultivation of creative power. 

COLOKS IN PRIMAKY GRADES. 

The cultivation of the perception of color through the use of colored 
paper has been quite thorough for several years, but the more that is 
accomi)lished in this direction the greater seems the necessity for some 
form of color expression with a supply of adequate material. 

Colors were supplied to thirty-five teachers willing and competent to 
teach the subject. The results were satisfactory so far as time in which 
to do the work was available, but as it was given to only a portion of 
the school no place could be assigned to it in the already crowded 
programmes, causing it to fall short in some of the schools of the results 
desired. 

The coming year it is expected that material will be provided for the 
first three grades and that expression in both form and color will be 
included in the child's training from the first year of his school life. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The excellence of the work accomplished by the i^upils of the Normal 
School was very marked at the close of last year's session. 

It is but justice to say that this was largely due to the interest taken 
in the work by the principal and her assistants, to their kindness in 
seeing that pupils were not withdrawn from the drawing classes for 
other work, and to their insistence that the illustrative skill acquired 
should be used in the preparation and the giving of the lessons required 
from pupil teachers. It is to be hox)ed that tiiis interest will continue 
that the teachers of future years may be equally well equipped for this 
imi)ortant imrt of their work, doubly important because it is not for 
the teaching of drawing alone, but for the aid it gives in the adequate 
presentation of other subjects. 

I respectfully submit the above as an imperfect record of the most 

salient features of the past year's work. 

S. E. W. Fuller, 

Director of JDratving. 
W. B. Powell, Suj^erintendenU 
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MANUAL TRAINING REPORT. 

Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1895, 

Deab Sib: Elsewhere I present figures sliowiug the distribution of 
the boys in the various shops and the cost of maintaining these shops. 
As a further report upon the work of the closing year, and upon the 
outlook for the future, I submit the following: 

The plan which last year introduced the manual training exercises 
into the regular drawing of grades seven and eight, the drawings pro- 
duced being afterwards used by the boys in the shops, was continued, 
but with better results. Some further improvements are desirable, 
which added experience of the regular and special teachers will 
doubtless bring about. The idea is believed to be a good one, and 
every effort will be made to prove its practicability. 

In grades seven and eight greater smoothness and certainty marked 
the progress of the year's work in both instruction and execution. 
Many points very necessary to the success of the work, but of relatively 
minor importance, are now becoming matters of routine. Therefore 
more attention and effort can be centered where most needed, viz, 
upon the instruction. The quality of this has much improved in the 
last few years, and may now be said to be, for the most part, highly 
commendable. When it is considered that the instructors were not men 
especially trained as teachers, that they came upon a field not only new 
to them but practically untried by others, the results already visible 
speak well for the application and general fitness of the corps. The 
whole question of instruction has ever been treated as a problem 
always solving, never solved. The unbiased attitude of the men 
toward all theories and methods of instruction has tended to sur- 
round the study of the subject with a natural, healthy atmosphere. 
There was no prejudice in the way of the reception of every lesson 
which experience taught. Thus have the important things become 
recognized and accepted. A correct appreciation of manual training, 
its position, relation, and aims, has resulted. 

In the high school the technical course was auspiciously inauguiated. 
There was a larger enrollment than was expected. The boys were 
divided as follows: First year, 28; second year, 25. These second-year 
boys were those who had elected the manual work for six hours a week 
last year, as indicated in my report for that year. 

It is believed that, as the new course advances in force through the 
third and fourth years, it need not be any less broad in its scope than 
other modern courses for general culture. Statistics show that, within 
reasonable limits, the time given to manual training need not cause the 
elimination of any other study or lower the scholarship of the students. 
It is introduced into the curriculum as a broadening element, and ii, in 
the time allotted, it has the opposite effect, less time should be given it. 
Aa the technical course becomes better fi.tted into the organization of 
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the Central School, there should be found no cause for criticising it 
upon this point. Its aim is to train boys more broadly, to point them 
to as high and quite as useful careers. Where such courses have been 
longer established elsewhere they are doing this. Washington can do 
as much if the opportunity be given. 

As the existence of this course becomes more generally known, stu- 
dents will probably come to the Central, from distant parts of the city, 
to benefit by it. Thus there will be given to the very considerable 
nucleus now existing such growth that it will be but necessary to step 
from the old into a suitable new building to continue as a well-developed 
technical high school. This change to a new building can be made in 
the near future, but not until adequate accommodations are secured 
should it be attempted. The results already reached, those possible 
with proper facilities as shown by the achievements in other cities, 
and, finally, the unique position of Washington — all these demand that 
the best-known means be provided. To say that the work here repre- 
sents the best of the kind anywhere is but to repeat the statement of 
careful investigators. No effort should be spared to keep that state- 
ment true. 

For the inspiration of your active interest in every important detail 

of my work, I wish to make due acknowledgment. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. A. Ohambeelain. 
Supt. W. B. Powell. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1895. 

Dear Sie : I present herewith my report for the year ending June 
30, 1895 : 

The aims and purposes of school gymnastics, as we have inter]>reted 
and applied them to our Washington school system, have been so fully 
set forth in previous reports that a repetition seems unnecessary. 
Their value as a means of education, fitting into the other work of the 
school, has been previously discussed. A great truth we must bear in 
mind is that physical education, like all education, is a training of the 
nervous system and bears a direct relation to mind in that all mental 
action is dependent on the nervous structure and its blood supply. 

One view of the subject, however, I venture to present which may 
serve to emphasize its importance as a coordinate branch of instruction. 
With the new education — ^teaching by observation and experiment — 
has come a training of the organs, by which knowledge is first ac- 
quired. This implies a training of the muscles and nerve centers of 
hand and eye, which are concerned in perception. Those of the trunk 
and legs receive little or no attention. Manual training, drawing, sew- 
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iii|j, and much of kindergarten work call upon the higher nerve centers 
for their execution. How important it is that the lower, fundamental 
nerve centers of trunk and legs, upon whose healthful action the former 
depends, be so strengthened as to form a good basis for the operation 
of the higher nerve centers. There is no doubt that by means of gym 
nasties, exercising specially the trunk and legs, the higher activities 
are assisted as well as the fuller development of the child secured. 

GRADING. 

Owing to the development of power in all the classes a closer grad- 
ing than ever before attempted marked the year's work. When gym- 
nastics were introduced into the schools only three grades or divisions 
of the work according to the ability of the pupils at that time were 
considered necessary. After two years, as the children gained in 
power, four divisions were made, more difficult exercises being intro- 
duced into the higher classes, while others were transferred to lower 
grade schools. This year five grades of gymnastics, adapted to the 
age of children and corresponding with their different degrees of bodily 
development, have been instituted. Thus has the work steadily grown 
and enlarged year by year, giving greater variety in movements, adapt- 
ing itself to the powers of the child who has outgrown the exercises 
given in corresponding grades of previous years, and is nqw setthug 
into a thoroughly graded course which will form a basis for all future 
efforts. 

Any system of exercises, like any method of instruction, is merely 
tentative. It is one step in the great trend of progress. If we would 
profit by the late discoveries and results of scientific investigation in 
the domain of physiology and psychology, our course of study must 
be elastic and capable of change whenever demanded. We must be 
broad enough to accept these teachings as the best, according to our 
present knowledge, and base our methods and work upon such. It 
has been our endeavor to keep pace with the wonderful advance made 
in these subjects in late years, and whenever possible make a practical 
application of the knowledge gained. 

WANDS AND DUMB-BELLS. 

At an expense of $1,200 all eighth-grade rooms were furnished with 
dumb-bells and all seventh grade rooms with wands. The introduction 
of wands and bells into the schoolroom was greatly a matter of experi- 
ment, the success of which has amply justified the expenditure. These 
new exercises were taken up with an ease which would have been impos- 
sible without the previous years of gymnastic training in precision and 
economy of movement. By means of them greater variety has been 
given to the work as a whole, the interest in those grades has been 
increased, and a closer grading of the entire course, than ever before 
attempted, has been made possible. We propose to limit all exercises 
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with wands to the seventh year of school and all with bells to the eighth 
year. Pupils in the lower grades feel they are working uj) to somethiug 
higher. Their exercises lead up to the proper handling of such light 
apparatus. Work with wands and bells is greatly limited by the com- 
paratively small amount of space between desks, yet enough can be 
given to secure systematic training for one year. As in the free move- 
ments, the plan of having distinct hygienic exercises is followed in the 
use of wands and bells. Movements are not given merely because they 
look pretty or are easy, but because they have a definite hygienic or 
educative purpose. 

INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

Now that teachers are becoming adept in handling classes as a mass, 
greater attention is being paid to the individual child. By means of 
signals and commands the teacher is able to keep the whole class at 
work and, at the same time, quietly give such individual criticism as 
may be necessary. In this way each child knows his special error in 
execution and profits thereby. It has been our method to avoid touch- 
ing a pupil, thereby giving physical help, but rather to train the child 
to depend upon himself for the correct performance of the exercise. 

Teachers have been urged in special meetings to study their chil- 
dren as individuals, to know their special physical defects, and to strive 
to correct those defects. A careful study of the natural and acquired 
movements of children, by close and accurate observers, opens u^) a 
large field of information in regard to their mental as well as physical 
condition. There is no doubt that "child study" is destined to play an 
important part in determining educational methods of the future. 

SUPERVISION. 

The usual programme of one visit from the special instructor in about 
twenty school days was faithfully followed, giving with regularity the 
advantages of instruction from a specialist. A report of such visits 
and of the results observed in the schoolroom is made weekly to the 
director. At these meetings a discussion is held concerning ways 
and means best calculated to improve the teaching and further the 
interests of this department. 

As the result of such conferences, the cooperation of the supervising 
jirincipals, and extra visits made by the director wherever necessary a 
steady gain has been made in the teaching of gymnastics throughout 
the city. 

At the close of this year a special report was made to all the super- 
vising principals showing the average work of each teacher during the 
year. Those teachers whose work fell below the average will be spe- 
cially looked after next year in the hope that the cause of failure may be 
removed. It is always the efibrt on the part of the director to strengthen 
weak teachers^ thereby building up the work as a whole. 
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NORMAL CLASS. 

Bcalizing that no surer means of securing intelligent work from the 
great body of teachers in the future can be had than that of good in- 
struction in the normal school, every effort was made in tliat direction. 
The course consisted of a study of the aims, purposes, and benefits of 
school gymnastics as a means of health, mental training, and general 
culture; a practical knowledge of the exercises taught and methods of 
teaching the same; the observation of model lessons given by the direc- 
tor to pupils in the practice school, and criticism of special lessons given 
by the students. Some work with the voice wa^a attempted, the aim 
being to make the members of the class conscious of their own defects, 
to the end that as teachers they may set an example of good tones in 
the schoolroom. 

For as thorough a study as the importance of this subject demands 
too little time is allowed. One hour a week is all that can be spared 
from the crowded programme of the normal school. I would add my 
plea to that of others interested in the best working:s of our normal 
department, that the course be extended to two years, thereby adding 
to the efficiency of the school. 

SEATING OF PUPILS. 

More time and attention than ever before have been devoted to fitting 
pupils with desks and seats adapted to their size. At the beginning of 
the year supervising principals took the matter in hand, and in so far 
as was practicable, seats and desks of special sizes were placed in rooms 
wherever needed, to meet the requirements of pupils unusually small 
or unusually large for the grade. 

One primary school was fitted up entirely with adjustable seats and 
desks. The seats are adjusted to the height of the knees, so that 
the feet can be placed flat on the floor. The desks are adjusted to the 
height of the body while sitting, so that the forearms can rest on the 
desk during writing without bending over or raising the shoulders. 
This sitting height varies greatly in individuals who have the same 
height when standing, due to a lack of proportion between length of 
leg and length of body. This nice adjustment of seat and desk to the 
child, fitting him with as much care as one would fit his coat, adding 
to his comfort, obviating the necessity of assuming cramped, abnormal 
positions specially harmful at the growing period, should be found in 
every schoolroom in the city. 

The new Buchanan school, in southeast Washington, to be opened 
next fall, is the first one supplied with the adjustable furniture. It is 
to be hoped that others will follow. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is impossible to test the full measure of success or failure of our 
efforts. It is in the remote future, with school days long past, that 
the lasting influence of such work will be felt by the individual child. 
That the bodies of our children in school are better formed, better car- 
ried, and more gracefully used, we have no doubt. We can only com- 
pare them with our recollection of the appearance of pupils as we knew 
them six years ago. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to the assistant instructors, who 
have faithfully carried on the work. 

Thanking you for your generous support in all efforts to advance the 
work, I am, 

Yours respectfully, Eebecca Stoneroad, 

Director of Physical Training in Public Schools, 

Mr. W. B. POWTBLL, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT. 



Washington, D. C, September 30^ 1895. 
The Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen : Herewith is presented the report of the schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions of the public schools of the District of 
Colnmbia, embracing all the colored schools of the city, for the school 
year ending June 30, 1895. Submitted with this report are the reports 
of the supervising principals, of the principals of the High and Normal 
schools, of the directors of drawing, music, and manual training, and* 
of the directresses of sewing, cooking, and physical culture. 

Statistics showing the classification of pupils embraced in the enroll- 
ment, the number of teachers employed and their classification, the 
cost of tuition, the cost of supervision, and other information are pre- 
sented in detail in the following tabulated statement. 

The whole number of i)upils enrolled was 12,479. They were enrolled 
as follows: 

Normal School 26 

High School 618 

Total 644 

Grammar schools : 

Eighth grado 523 

Seventh grade 718 

Sixth grade 971 

Fifth grade 1,227 

Total 3,439 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 1, 516 

Third grade 1,983 

Second grade 2, 073 

First grade 2,824 

Total 8,396 

Grand total 12,479 

The entire number of schools in these two divisions was 235. They 
were classified as follows; 

Normal School 1 

HighSchool 1 

Total 2 
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Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade 10 

Seventh grade 16 

Sixth grade 19 

Fifth grade 22 

Total 67 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 28 

Third grade *37 

Second grade *42 

First grade *59 

Total 166 

Grand total 



The whole number of teachers employed was 286, of whom 248 were 
female and 38 male. They were enrolled in grades as follows: 

Supervising principals 3 

Normal school 5 

High School 22 

Grammar schools : 

Eighth grade 10 

Seventh grade 16 

Sixth grade 19 

Fifth grade 22 

Primary schools : 

Fourth grade 28 

Third grade 35 

Second grade 40 

First grade 57 

Teachers of music 3 

Teachers of drawing 4 

Teachers of carpentry 5 

Teachers of metal working 2 

Teachers of cookery 5 

Teachers of sewing 7 

Teachers of physical culture 3 

Total 286 . 

Teachers graduates of the Washington High and Normal schools 173 

Teachers graduates of the Washington Normal School only 15 

Teachers graduates of other normal schools 17 

Teachers graduates of high schools only 26 

Teachers graduates of colleir^^s 23 

Teachers graduates of colleges and normal schools 3 

Teachers not graduates of any of the above courses 36 

293 
Teachers counted in more than one coarse ' 

Total 286 

* Two under iustraction of assistant teachers in the Normal School. 
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The cost of schools for supervision and teaching: 

Superintendent $2,250.00 

Clerk 800.00 

Messenger 200.00 

Supervising principals, 3, at $2,000 each 6,000.00 

Total 9,250.00 

Cost per pupil (estiuiated on the average enrollment, 10,046) .91 

TUITION. 

Normal School: 

Principal $1,500.00 

Two teachers 1,600.00 

One teacher 700.00 

One teacher 550. 00 



Total » 4, 350. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 25) 50. 00 



High School: 

Principal 1,800.00 

Twenty-one teachers 16, 901. 90 

Total 18.701.90 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 5.50) 34. 00 



Grammar schools (10 eighth, 16 seventh, 19 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools) . . 54, 150. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,754) 19. 66 

Primary schools (28 fourth, 37 third, 42 second, 59 first grade schools) . . . 1 82,298. 39 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 6,717) 12. 74 

Special teachers (3 music teachers, 4 drawing teachers, 3 physical cul- 
ture teachers ) 7, 427. 42 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,046) .73 

Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 5; metal working, 2; cookery, 

5; sewing, 7) 12,600.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,046) 1. 25 

Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on the aver- 
age enrollment, 10,046) 17.87 

The following embrace, among other statistics, the average salary 
per teacher, the total cost of instruction, includiug supervision, and the 
amount paid to janitors: 

NOKMAL SCHOOL. 

Number of teachers trained ', 26 

Average attendance 25 

Number of teachers employed 5 

Average salary $870. 00 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Number of pupils enrolled 618 

Average enrollment 550 

Average attendance 528 

Per cent of attendance 1 96. 

Average number of tardinesses per month 31. 4 



* Including the cost of teaching six practice schools, $3,100. 

t To he increased by the cost of teaching five practice schools, $3,100. 
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Kuiiilierof ]>upilH(1iHini88ed 1 

Number of teachers employed 22 

Averaj^e salary paid $850.08 

Co8t ui* tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) $31.48 

GKAMMAU AND I'UIMAUY SCHOOLS. 

Number of pupils enrolled 11, 835 

Average enrollment 9,471 

Average attendance 8, 929 

Per cent of attendance 94.2 

Average number of tardinesses per month 390. 1 

Number of pupils dismissed 1 

Number of cases of corporal punishment 44 

Number of teachers employed 227 

Average salary paid $601. 09 

Average number of pupils to the teacher (estimated on the average enroll- 
ment) 41.7 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) $14. 73 

Number of pupils in all schools 12,479 

SPECIAL TEAC11E118. 

Drawing 4 

Music 3 

Teachers of physical culture 3 

Average salary paid : 

Drawing $706.85 

Music 883.33 

Teachers of physical culture .* 650. 00 

Average cost i>er pupil for special tuition (estimated on the average 

enrollment) .73 

SUMMARY. 

Tot.al cost of instruction, including supervision $188, 777. 71 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 12, 479 

Average enrollment •. 10, 046 

Average daily attendance 9, 482 

Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on — 

(1) Whole enrollment $15.12 

(2) Average enrollment 18. 79 

(3) Average daily attendance 19, 90 

.JAMTOKS. 

Total amount exi>eudcd $14, 267. 09 

ATTENDANCE. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year was 12,479. 
This number was 243 greater than in the previous year. The average 
number of pupils enrolled was 10,046, and the average number in daily 
attendance, 9,482. In the former it was 95 and in the latter 170 less 
than in the school year 1893-94. The decreases in these items, when 
considered with the increase in the entire enrolment, show that the 
average length of continued attendance was slightly less than that of 
the previous year. 
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The fluctuations in attendance from niontli to month, largely caused 
by circumstances beyond the power of control, were somewhat greater 
than for several years past. The increase was due to these causes: 
The continued businoss depression, which lias existed during the last 
two or three years, on account of which there was large lack of steady 
employment; the prevalence of smallpox and the dread it created dur- 
ing several months of the school year; and, in the means taken tlirougli 
comi)ulsory vaccination to iirevent the spread of smallpox, the accept- 
ance, in many instances, of the alternative of removal from school. 

In the detailed view presented in the following table the extent of 
these changes may be better seen. 

The following table shows for each month of the school year the num- 
ber of i)upils on the rolls the last day : 

[Normal School not incliuled in tliiH table.] 



Month. 



September 
October . - . 
November 
December. 
January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Pupils on the rolls the last day of each month. 



Total 
1893-94. 



10, 448 

10, 801 

10, 593 

10, 273 

10, 367 

10, 140 

9,800 

9,G10 

9,284 

9,161 



High 
School. 


Seventh 
division. 


Eighth 

division 

A. 


Eighth 

divisiou 

B. 


582 


3, 547 


3,651 


2,963 


574 


3,656 


3,711 


2,922 


564 


3,497 


3,605 


2,733 


553 


3,458 


3,549 


2,754 


546 


3,303 


3.350 


2,703 


544 


3,301 


3,329 


2.635 


536 


3,299 


3, 323 


2, 024 


529 


3,279 


3,232 


2,545 


525 


3,171 


3,078 


2,466 


517 


3,109 


3,043 


2,423 



Total 
1894-95. 



10, 743 

10, 863 

10. 399 

10,314 

9.902 

9,809 

9.782 

9,585 

9,240 

9,092 



These fluctuations vary from mouth to month, as may be seen by the 
diflerence between the number on the rolls the last day of any month 
with that on the last day of the succeeding month. In the difference 
between the month of largest enrollment and that of least enrollment 
a fair idea of the extent of changes during the year may be gained. 
The number of pupils on the rolls the last day of June was 1,771 less 
than that on the rolls the last day of October. This number embraces 
many pupils whose attendance during the school year is more or less 
fitful, as is evidenced in the cases of reentry. It also embraces to a 
large extent those whose attendance is regular while it lasts, but whose 
circumstances in life limit it to less or greater portions of the school 
year. The attendance of this class varies from that of a few weeks to 
that of most of the school year. The necessity for this partial attend- 
ance causes large loss of school opportunity. 

As stated in former reports, these numbers are sufficiently large to 
induce means whereby, without injury to the more permanent attend- 
ants, the effect of the loss will be reduced to the minimum. Belief to a 
greater or less extent would be found in a grading in which the inter- 
val between the classes for the completion of the step would be less 
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than the year interval which now obtains. In the more frequent oppor- 
tunity for entering u[)on a prescribed i)ortion of the entire course than 
the whole year division permits, a large percentage of the pupils indi 
cated by the fluctuations in attendance would be enabled to complete, 
if not the entire course eventually, certainly more of the course than 
they now can complete. 

In the discouragement removed by the shorter intervals more pupils 
would also be embraced by the school provision, as many of this class 
who now under temporary adversity leave, and do not return, would 
return. 

The following table shows the whole number enrolled, the average 
number enrolled, the average number in daily attendance, each with 
per cent of increase from year to year during the last ten school years, 
and the per cent of attendance, based on the average enrollment: 

[Normal School not included in this table.] 



Year. 



; Whole 
niimlxT 
enrolled. 



1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 



10, 138 
10,345 
11,000 
11, 130 
11, 398 
12,106 
12, 253 
12, 303 
12,207 
12,453 



Per cent 

of 
increaBC. 



5.62 
2.04 
6.33 
1.18 
2.40 
6.21 



1.21 
.40 



1.97 



Average 
number 
enrolled. 



8,191 

8,448 

8,754 

9,049 

9,250 

9,679 

9,915 

10, 072 

10, 110 

10, 021 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



Per cent 

of 
attend- 
ance. 



6.52 
3.13 
3.62 
3.36 
2.22 
4.63 
2.44 
1.55 
.43 



7,756 
7,956 
8,266 
8,549 
8,728 
9,140 
9,363 
9,535 
9,627 
9,457 



6.43 
2.57 
3.89 
3.42 
2.09 
4.72 
2.43 
1.80 
.95 



1 



94.6 

94.2 

94.4 

94.5 

94.3 

94.4 

94.4 

94.6 

95.1 

94.3 



The percentage of attendance for the year was 94.3. This record iu 
percentage of attendance, in spite of the unfavorable circumstances 
already stated, was excellent, and in fall accord with the commendable 
record embracing a period of fifteen or more years, in any one of which 
it has not been less than 94.2. 

The record for punctuality in attendance as shown in the cases of 
tardiness is also of most gratif3ang character, and the more so that it 
is not obtained at the exi^ense of regularity in attendance, as attested 
by the excellence of that record. The whole number of cases of tardi- 
ness was 4,597, or 45 to every 100 of the pupils of the average number 
enrolled. Wheii the possibilities of the record for one pupil are con- 
sidered in the number of cases permitted in one hundred and eighty 
school days, more or less, of two sessions each, in the school year, the 
excellence of the record for the 12,479 pupils in the entire enrollment 
can be better appreciated. It is, however, only one of an unbroken 
series of such records extending back nearly a score of years. 

The training of thousands of this school population to this virtue, 
which is cardinal in the essentials to success in life, can not be over- 
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estimated ; and it is greatly to be commended by any due consideration 
of the obstacles to be encountered in the circumstances of very many of 
the population. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

In the continued absence of an annual census of the school popula- 
tion it is impossible to state accurately its number. An estimate, how- 
ever, based upon data given by the United States census, from which 
may be deduced the average annual increase of the decade embraced 
by it, permits, it is believed, a degree of accuracy sufficient at least for 
purposes of comparison. In its application to the past school year it 
is considered safe to say that, the colored school population of this 
city (embracing Georgetown) was about 18,900. The school records 
for the last year show that the enrollment of the school population 
in the schools did not exceed 12,479, from which it may be easily 
seen that there were about 6,421 children of legal school ages who 
did not at any time during the school year attend the public school. 
Though the entire enrollment was larger than that of the preceed- 
ing year, there was no gain in the per cent of the enrollment of the 
entire school population, since the increase in the entire enrollment 
over that of the preceding year was not greater proportionately than 
that of the increase of the school population. ludeed, figures will 
show that such was not peculiar to the past year — that many years 
Lave shown a degree of fixedness in this respect by no means flatter- 
ing to what is considered the aim of public school provision. 

As has been from time to time previously stated, it is impossible 
to say to what extent proper public provision would be voluntarily 
accepted, even were it sufficient to embrace the entire school population. 
Though thus far in the history of these schools acceptance of their 
provision has been wholly of voluntary character, there is no reason to 
believe that this community differs radically from that of the average 
community; and therefore there is much incliuing to the opinion that? 
apart from those prohibited by adversity of circumstances, very many 
of this class would require compulsion. 

There is, however, much reason to believe that the voluntary accept- 
ance has not reached its limit. In the present large want of proper 
accommodation there are deterring causes, both in the forced reduction 
of the regularly prescribed school hours to afford i)artial provision to 
many, and in the forced attendance upon school during the unseasona- 
ble hours that the afternoon school requires. The present large degree 
of partial provision shown in the doable occupancy of the schoolroom is 
also quite active in creating the impression that there is no room or 
accommodation for more pupils. 

At this stage, however, it is not essential to know the number of 
voluntary nor that of compulsory attendants this number may embrace. 
The necessity for the public school lies in the knowledge that there are 
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those of certain ages, irrespective of their inclinations, for wliom tliere 
are no means of school education. The necessity in this comuiunity for 
its wider extension is most forcibly revealed in the fact that there are 
more than (>,(K>0 of the colored school poimlati(m without sucli means. 
In the establishment of the means the provision of accommodation is 
primary, and hence rationally the lirst thing to do. The question of 
voluntary or forced attendance being secondary can wisely be deferred 
until the primary shall have been met. 

There are nnmy children of this pojmlation from 4 to 6 years of age 
whom the public school can not now legally embrace within its provi- 
sion. In many instances their need of proper training is evidenced 
by its absence at the home on account of such adverse circumstances 
in life as forbid proper i)arental sn])ervision and care, and to a large 
extent due to i)arental helplessness to train properly on account of a 
past conditicni entailed and reentailed through generations. As in 
such homes the juimary ngent in the education of the child is practi- 
cally wanting, our system of public education should be so moditied as 
to bring the children of these ages within its embrace by the establish- 
ment of kindergartens. Private charitable effort has from time to time 
entered this field, but, in the comparative meagerness of result that 
followed, seemingly only to be convinced of the magnitude of the work 
to be done. For successful result it requires the larger organized effort 
that can be brought to it throngh i)ublic provision. Such training 
would not only have immediate beneficial effect upon the child, but 
continued benefit, intellectual and moral, in his subsequent school 
training. It is largely from this class, when at i)ublic school age, come 
those disinclined to accept voluntarily the public school provision, and, 
later in life, the criminal classes. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

The need of greater accommodation was forcibly set forth in the 
larger necessity that existed for the use of one room by two schools, 
one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. Such double occu- 
pancy not only abridges the time regularly i)rescribed for the school 
session, but favors insanitary conditions of the schoolroom and prohibits 
the enjoyment of other facilities for the accomplishment of school work. 

In the present contiiuious session of three and one-half hours, inclu- 
sive of the fifteen minutes' lecess, regularly prescribed to first-grade 
schools, the disadvantages of joint occupancy are less seriously felt; 
but in the schocds of second grade, in which the maximum hours are 
four, and in schools of grades above the second, in which the regularly 
l^rescribed session is from o'clock to f^ o'clock, inclusive of the hour 
for recess, the shortening of the regular time becomes quite serious in 
its consequence, resulting not infre(|uently in large repetition of grade 
work during another year. When such schools have sessions jn the 
afternoon^ the disadvantages aie iwcTea^ed lu the loss of the earliejr 
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hours of the day iii which physical and lueutal vigor is usually greatest, 
as well as iu the further loss of time during a considerable i)ortion of 
the school year from the earlier approach of darkness. 

The situation is simply this: Experience, large and intelligent, has 
determined and set the number of hours necessary for the successful 
completion of grade work by the average pupil; but the want of an 
essential means — that of proper accomniodation — through which to 
fulfill the wisdom of experience reduces the time. If experience has 
not erred, the result must be aftected. It is affected not less in the 
acquisition of knowledge gained than in the less degree of mental 
development. 

Another and very serious disadvantage arising from the occupancy 
of the same room by two schools of different grades is the want of 
adai)tation of the desks and the chairs to the sizes of the pupils. The 
schoolrooms have been furnished generally with a view to occupancy 
by one grade of school, though especially in those of latest construction 
two sizes, and in one instance, even three consecutive sizes, of desks 
and chairs have been placed to meet the varying sizes of pupils of 
same grade. The want of accommodation now occasionally forces to 
the use of a room intended for third or fourth grade pupils by pupils 
of a lower grade. V/hen the school of the forenoon and that of the 
afternoon occupying the same room are not wide apart in grade, the 
difficulty can be largely obviated by such changes in the desks and 
chairs as will permit fair adaptability to impils of both grades. When, 
however, to provide for two schools of grade farther apart there is 
necessity for occupancy of the same room, the pupils of the grade for 
which the furniture was not intended, must, in the absence of condi- 
tions for normal positions, suffer temporarily, both physically and 
mentally, if not, in many instances, permanently, through malforma- 
tions to which bent is given by the abnormal positions often assumed 
to obtain relief and comfort. 

A few thousand dollars spent now upon the school buildings of these 
divisions, by way of arresting the disintegration of time, from long use 
and wear, would be the exercise of judicious economy, in the saving 
of large expenditure which much longer delay will require. The 
repairs to these buildings for a long series of years have, as a rule, been 
of the slightest character, such as have been absolutely necessary to 
present tenancy. If those buildings of the latest construction be 
excepted, there are none ui^on which considerable expenditure will not 
be required to put in such condition as will show best regard to sanita- 
tion and comfort. It is a fact that in these divisions there is scarcely a 
building whose interior has, since its erection, had a coat of paint, and 
but two or more whose ceilings and walls have had other renovation 
than that afforded by the janitor's dusting brush. The confirmation of 
this statement is ample in the discolorations from leaking roofs and 
from the long-accumulated settlings of vitiated air in the Sumner and 
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other buildings. Sucli environiiiont sabjects thousands of children 
daily to the silent inHuenee of a most pernicious education, and more, 
to susi*(»ptihility to such diseases as have rise or origin in foul conditions. 

In the a])propriation made by Congress at its last session for tbe 
reconstruction of the old or central portion of the Stevens school, there 
is promise not only of the removal of exceedingly bad conditions in the 
substitution of eight schoolrooms of modern form, but of an increase 
of four schoolrooms in a section of the city where additional accommo- 
dation is sorely needed. The Stevens is one of the buildings of earliest 
construction which constitute a class within themselves, and which of 
all the buildings in these divisions are more or less without those con- 
ditions adapted to ])urpose and promotive of health, which the thought 
and progress evolved by the experience of subsequent years have mate- 
rialized in the buildings of more recent construction. These buildings, 
nanied in chronological order, are the Anthony Bowen, Stevens, Sum- 
ner, Lincoln, and Lovejoy. The first was erected in 1867, the second 
in 1808, the third and fourth in 1871, and the last in 1872. With the 
exception of the first two named, which require reconstruction to afi'ord 
l)roper school facilities, these buildings require -not only ordinary 
repairs, but certain alterations and additions, to afford those conditigns 
that are essential to health. 

In degree of general objectionableness the Anthony Bowen stands 
next to the Stevens, and should receive the next consideration. It is a 
crude, two-story brick building, with four schoolrooms on each floor. 
The schoolrooms have no cloakrooms nor other improvements of the 
modern schoolroom. The hallway of each floor, separating the two east 
from the two west rooms, is only 9^ feet wide. The two flights of steps 
from the first to the second floor end on the latter floor at a common 
landing, which is only 5^ feet wide. The width of the stairways is 5 
feet, which, in the space they take from the width of the hallway, leaves 
a very narrow passage for the movement of children, and this very 
restricted provision, in the absence of cloakrooms, is necessarily further 
lessened by the loss of space required for the hanging of the children's 
wraps. The height of the step in the stairways is 7f inches, and its 
tread lOf inches in width. In this faulty construction of the steps, 
coupled with the very narrow conunon landing, there is not only con- 
stant menace, but, in case of i)anic, large probability of serious injury to 
many children. In the absence of proper means of ventilation, the air 
of the rooms in this building is very impure, and as the rooms and 
hallways are heated wholly by stoves, this condition of the air is, during 
the season for fire, much aggravated by the escape of coal gas, conse- 
quent largely upon the long reaches of stovepipe in making connection 
with the smoke flues or chimneys. 

The Sumner and Lincoln are not only the largest of this class, but 
of all the buildings used for the graded schools the most costly of 
erection. In many respects both present good degree of adaptedness 
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to school purpose. Their main detects lie in the want of proper means 
for ventilation, in consequence of which the air is quife inii)ure during 
the hours of school occupancy, and as the basement floors have been 
laid upon the bare earth the condition is aggravated by emanations 
from decaying wood and the soil. In remedying these defects no very 
large outlay of money will be needed, but even if a large expenditure 
were required the health interests of the thousand or more children in 
daily attendance at tbe schools in these buildings will fully justify it. 

The last of this class, the Lovejoy, is heated by stoves. The adop- 
tion of other means of heating, and such as will combine means for 
ventilating, will greatly improve present objectionable conditions. In 
situation it is high and has a cellar for the storage of fuel, though of 
quite limited dimensions. A little more excavation would afford space 
for a furnace, by which the present schoolroom capacity need not be 
lessened. 

In the additional twenty rooms to be afforded by the enlarged Stevens 
building and the two new eight-room buildings for eighth division A 
and eighth division B, for which appropriations were made during the 
last session of Congress, much relief to the existing congested condi- 
tions will be afforded. The relief, however, comes tardily, since its 
availment can not be had for the current school year. This fact sug- 
gests the wisdom of making appropriations in time to provide properly 
for the annual increase of the school population. 

The locations of the public schools of these divisions are, as a rule, 
amid good environments, both i^hysical and moral. The locating of a 
public school requires large exercise of good judgment. It will 
scarcely be denied that the first consideration should be health. In 
this consideration naturally come due concern for environment, venti- 
lation, accessibility, and such adaptedness in construction and arrange- 
ment as will best promote and maintain health. The prominence due 
to this consideration finds ample weight and support in the fact that 
there is no other factor in life so essential to success in effort whether 
along intellectual or along those lines relating to the practical affairs 
of life. 

While it must be admitted that the public school, from its inherent 
nature, tends not to contribute to its immediate neighborhood the 
largest degree of quiet and privacy, it can not be denied that it is the 
institution which contributes the largest factor in those elements of 
civilization from which the best conditions of residence are realized. 
It is also a fact that, in its creation of those conditions upon which are 
based the excellences of a neighborhood, considered either with regard 
to physical or moral wealth, it also tends to create the sentiment which, 
carried to logical end, is wholly subversive of those conditions. For if 
one citizen or class of citizens can i^revent the location of a public 
school where decided by the proper authorities as best to serve its 
ends, then any other citizen or class of citizens, for equal reasons. 
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would be entitled to the exercise of the same ri^ht. This action car- 
ried to its lojifical result, would make it impossible to locate a public 
school ill any section. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL WOKK. 

The whole number of schools during the year was 235. The number 
of each grade was as follows: First grade, 59; second grade, 42; third 
grade, 37; fourth grade, 28; fifth grade, 22; sixth grade, 19; seventh 
grade, 1(>; eighth grade, 10; high,l; normal, 1. The number of schools 
in excess of that of schoolrooms was 49. This excess is provided for 
by having two schools use one room, one during the earlier and the other 
during the later liours of the day. By this provision in the partial dis- 
placement of other schools, in number e([ual to the excess, the number 
of schools affected is twice that of the number in excess of the numte 
of schoolrooms. The number of schools of each grade thus circum- 
stanced was as follows: First grade, 47; second grade, 34; third grade 
13, and fourth grade, 4. 

In schools of first grade the actual loss of time is slight. In schools 
of second grade, for which the regularly prescribed time is four hours^ 
the loss is quite perceptible. In schools beyond or above the second 
grade, for which the regularly prescribed session is from 9 o'clock to 3 
o'clock, with an hour intermission beginning at noon, the loss becomes 
quite serious. These schools are affected to the extent of time lost less 
than that which in the regular prescription is considered necessary for 
effective accomplishment of the work of the grade. The regularly pre- 
scribed time also naturally presupposes conditions favorable to the 
accomplishment of the grade work; and hence, in the greater or less 
degree of absence of these conditions, there must be presented other 
conditions more or less opposing its accomplishment. 

Such conditions are presented in the insanitary condition of the 
schoolroom, consequent upon its long-continued use daily and by so 
many pupils; in the discouragement offered to the creation of attract- 
ive environment through the denial of opportunity for devices and 
other means to facilitate instruction of which the resourceful teacher is 
capable; and, in the case of the afternoon session, in yet more shortened 
hours from the earlier ai)proach of darkness during a considerable por- 
tion of the school year, and in the deprivation of the early hours of the 
day in which the vigor, ])hysical and mental, of both teacher and 
pupils is at its best. Tliese facts indicate that for most eff'ective school 
work, an important essential is proper acccnnmodation, and that such 
accommodation is not afforded where one room is used by two schools. 

The average number of pupils to a teacher, based on the average 
enrollment of pupils, was 40.f). This number was less than that in the 
preceding school year. The decrease has explanation in the causes 
unfavorably affecting the attendance,which have already been explained. 
-For ^ood degree of effectiveness in teaching, through due opportunity 
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for individual work, the number is not too small. A less number 
would, in the time given to the teacher to suit her instruction to the 
necessarily varyiug capacities and needs, both intellectual and moral, 
of her pupils, afford opportunity for more effective and satisfactory 
results in the schoolroom, and particularly in the first grade or grades 
of school, in which the draft ui)on the teacher's time and energy is so 
very great, to meet properly and fully the wants of her more or less 
dependent charge. When, however, the expense incurred in the main- 
tenance of a school is considered, with the degree of opportunit}^ for 
reasonable result, 40 pupils to the teacher may be regarded as a good 
number. 

In the development sought, more than in the work of imparting 
knowledge, there seemed large and growing recognition of the true 
aim of education. There were generally present restless aim to detect 
and strengthen points of weakness and eager desire to ascertain, 
weigh, and utilize all means promising improvement. 

There is less and decreasing tendency on the part of the teacher to 
exalt a subject above its relative value when compared with other 
subjects. In consequence, the basal subjects received greater atten- 
tion, not only directly in their formal pursuit, but also indirectly in 
their reenforcement through other subjects. The value of such ten- 
dency in its ultimate results is great, since such attention is necessary 
not only to proper preparation for active life, but to proper under- 
standing of the subjects. In the schools of reduced session, from want 
of full accommodation, it has most beneficial bearing, as attempt, under 
the conditions, to embrac^e to the extent permitted by the full session 
all subjects indicated by the curriculum would necessarily tend to large 
degree of superficiality in those most needed for the transaction of 
affairs in ordinary life. 

With a very few exceptions all schools did good work during the 
year, and they are annually advancing to a higher degree of proficiency 
and attainment. 

LIBRARIES. 

The school libraries of these divisions have, in the absence of other 
means, been obtained through the efforts and labor of teachers and 
pupils by means of concerts and other entertainments, but owing to the 
-diversion of such energy and effort during the past two or three years 
toward the purchase of pianos for the schools there have been very 
few additions to these libraries. This temporary diversion, however, 
which has resulted in the i)lacing of a piano in nearly every school 
building of these divisions has proven most wise in its very large con- 
tribution to school efficiency from the disciplinary effects of the music 
thus obtained. 

In the addition of volumes during the year tlie High School and the 
Sumner School are exceptions. They have not only ])urchased pianos, 
but have added considerably to the number of their volumes. 
196a 9 
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The iuhhI of good books, through which intellectual and moral train- 
ing may be heightened, is sorely felt in the schools of these divisions, 
where, from want of opportunity in the past, there is great lack of these 
evidences of the cultured and refined home. In the absence of both 
home and public library provision, the majority of this school popula- 
tion finds its only source, though scant, in these school collections. 

The well-equipped public school library, under the promotion and 
supervision of teachers sufficiently conversant with and concerned about 
the thought and sentiment contained within books as to recognize in 
them influences capable of penetrating the innermost recesses of the 
soul, there to purify and ennoble or to pollute and debase, and imbued 
with an interest impelling to create within pupils desire for good and 
profitable reading, would become to the public school an auxiliary means 
of training, intellectual and moral, of most positive value. 

The whole number of volumes in these libraries, including the Ubrary 
of the High School is 4,309. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

This instruction is directly under three special teachers, a director 
and two assistants. Schools of all grades, including the High and the 
Normal, are embraced by this training. The limited teaching force per- 
mits the special teacher to visit the schools only once in every two 
weeks. In the interval between the visits the instruction was given 
to the school by its regular teacher, who had received from the special 
teacher instruction in her grade requirement. 

Aside from its general contribution to health conditions, which this 
training from its nature must give, its practical value in the school- 
room, as evinced in the degree of correct habit formation in the various 
bodily positions, and its disciplinary value, as shown in the proper 
bearing and orderly movements of pupils, were everywhere apparent. 

The results for the year were of gratifying character, and compared 
favorably with those attained in preceding years. 

The report of the director to this office, which is full of detail, is 
herewith submitted. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The records indicating the extent of punitive means used in the en- 
forcement of discipline continue favorable in the degree of less resort 
than in former school years. The cases of corporal punishment were 
44, or nearly one-third less than in the previous year. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the cases do not indicate the number of 
pupils thus punished, as in many instances the same pupil received this 
punishment more than once in the school year. The character of this 
punishment was usually mild, and there was no instance considered 
sufficiently severe to evoke complaint. In very many schools there was 
no resort to it. The continuing experience of years tends to larger 
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coufirmation of the opiuion that where it is of frequent resort the pupil 
is often more *' sinned against than sinning," and that the infliction 
itself tends to beget provocation for further infliction. 

In the less and lessening resort to the employment of physical force, 
as is shown in the decreasing annual record of corporal punishment, 
there is large indication of greater eftbrt on the part of the teacher to 
know the disposition of the child, and through such knowledge to gain 
ability to restrain tendency to wrongdoing and to develop power for 
the exercise of the higher motives. 

The number of pupils whose relations with the school were tempora- 
rily suspended for various causes was 162. In the opportunity afl^brded 
by suspension for contact with parents, and, in many instances, with 
those very difficult otherwise to reach, there result excellent effects both 
upon the pupils offending and upon the general welfare of the schools. 
As a means of discipline it is more judicious, and in general and last- 
ing effect far preferable to corporal punishment. 

Two pupils were dismissed during the year. Both were boys. The 
offenses were of such character as to debar from school privileges only 
for the remainder of the school year. This number was two less than 
that of the previous year. The annual average number of dismissals 
for the last ten years is five. This record, despite the home training and 
environment of very many of the population, is positively good, and of 
itself speaks well for the character of the discipline in the schools in its 
power to retain almost wholly all elements of the school population. 

While in a few schools the discipline was not more than fair, in the 
schools generally it was good, and in very many it was excellent. This 
gratifying condition is the result of large and growing appreciation 
on the part of teachers that self-restraint is evolved rather by moral 
than by physical force. Its value is heightened in the consideration of 
the many counter obstacles to be found outside of the precincts of the 
schoolroom, both in associations and in many of the homes represented 
in it — obstacles, in many instances, innocent of intent, in the ignorance 
of how to do, and vicious of tendency, in the environment constantly 
influencing to wrongdoing. A large contribution to this state of dis- 
cipline is found in the less separation of this requisite from other 
essential requisites to school success than formerly obtained, through 
the improved and more natural methods in teaching, by which pleasur- 
able and profitable employment and inspiring love and enthusiasm in 
its pursuit are insured, as well as in larger appreciation of the fact 
that the effectiveness of the moral forces employed in the schoolroom 
is much heightened by their exemplification at all times in the words, 
actions, and bearing of the teacher. 

In the following table are presented the cases of corporal punishment, 
suspensions, and tardiness in each school year during the last ten years, 
and the number of cases to every 100 pupils of the average enrollment,* 
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al80 the number of pupils disiiussed from the schools during each year 
of that period : 

[Normal S<-hooI not included in this table.] 



Year. 



Avrrjige j — 
luiiiibcr I 
(if pui'ilH 
eiirollrd. 



Corporal 
puuiHlimeut. 



Number 
ol* cusea. 



1885-«6. 
1886-«7. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1880-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 







8,191 


159 


8,448 


110 


8,754 


78 


9,049 


94 


9, 250 


70 


9,679 


93 


9,915 


110 


10, 072 


102 


10, 116 


65 


10, 021 


44 



Nuiiil>er 
of caseH 
to every 

100 
pupils. 

2 
1 



Suspensions. 


Num- 
ber of 
pnpils 

dis- 
missed. 


Number 
of cases. 


Number 

of cases 

to every 

100 




pupils. 
3 




250 


3 


187 


2 


4 


226 


2 


9 


267 


2 


8 


234 


2 


5 


210 


2 


8 


183 


1 


5 


130 


1 


o 

Ad 


156 


1 


4 


162 


1 


2 



Tardiness. 



Number 
of cases. 



3,906 
3,345 
3,720 
3,868 
3,913 
3,714 
4,109 
4,482 
4,186 
4,597 



Number 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupils. 



47 
39 
42 
43 
42 
38 
41 
44 
41 
45 



Tbe above table affords good oi)portuiiity for comparison, both to 
determine degree of excellence as well as that of progress, to the extent 
that such items may serve such puri)ose. 

HiaH SCHOOL. 

The whole number of puj^ils enrolled in this school during the year 
was 018, of whom 197 were boys and 421 were girls. The average 
number of puj)ils enrolled was 550. In the entire enrollment there 
were 158 and in the average enrollment 124 more than in the previous 
school year. The i)er cent of attendance, based on the average enroll- 
ment, was 96. 

The numerical growth of this school depends upon the promotions 
to it from the schools of eighth grade, though in a few instances it 
receives accessions from other high schools in various parts of the 
country. 

In the school year ending in June, 1893, the year in which the pro- 
motions to the High School last year were determined, there were 10 
eighth-grade schools, or 2 more than in the year ending in 1892. 
Tliese 10 schools had an aggregate average enrollment of 419 pupils. 
The number of pupils promoted from them was 268, or 63.9 per cent of 
their average enrollment. This promotion was normal in the numbers 
sent forward. This school also received 22 pupils duly certified for 
promotion from eighth-grade schools in the sixth division. 

Larger promotions naturally follow the numerical growth of tbe 
elementary schools. Not only through the numerical growth of the ele- 
mentary schools, but through their advanced grade growth, as may be 
shown in the lessening ratio of schools of lower grade to those of higher, 
favored by time, larger promotions to the high school normally follow. 
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III the earlier years of the schools the ratio of pupils in the lower 
grades to those in the higher was very large. It could not have been 
otherwise among a class of people almost wholly without means to 
establish i)rivate schools and for whom there had been in the past no 
public school provision. In the years of opportunity that have since 
followed and are following this large ratio, with respect to numbers in 
the lower grades, has much lessened and is annually lessening. 

A very important factor in these larger numbers promoted is found 
in the greatly improved High School facilities, and in other induce- 
ments offered, through which withdrawals from the elementary schools 
of higher grade, and particularly of boys, have been arrested. The 
incentives found in the instruction of manual training, in the more 
practical instruction in the business course of the High School, and in 
the opportunity to secure teachership in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict through admission to and graduation from the Normal School, 
have had very appreciable effect upon the attendance of the higher 
grades in the elementary schools and consequently upon the High 
School in the number of promotions to it. 

This effect may be seen in the difference between the ratio of boys to 
girls in the High School in the school year 1890-91, the year previous 
to its removal into the building now occupied by it, and that in the 
school year 1894-95. In the former year it was about 1 to 4; in the 
latter year nearly 1 to 2. 

The regularity of the growth of this school has large support in the 
relative average enrollment in each of the three four-year periods 
indicating the limits of the primary, grammar and high schools; or, in 
yet more detail, in the per cent of the entire average enrollment 
represented by each of the twelve years embracing the eight grades of 
elementary schools and the four years of the High School. The average 
enrollment in the three four-year periods for the year were respectively 
6,717, 2,754, and 550; or 07.03, 27.48. and 5.49 per cent of their entire 
average enrollment. The per cent of the entire average enrollment, for 
the twelve years in the school course, represented by each year or 
grade, beginning with the first or lowest and proceeding to the highest 
in numerical order, was, respectively, 22.54, 16.55, 15.84, 12.10, 9.79, 7.7(), 
5.74, 4.19, 2.84, 1.56, 0.70, and 0.39. From base to summit these figures 
represent the gradual ascent indicative of normal growth, and which 
could scarcely exist under other than healthful conditions. 

In its number this school has outgrown the accommodation offered 
by the present building. To meet the necessity of its enrollment dur- 
ing the year, one of the two study halls was diverted from its intended 
and original use, that in its division into two classrooms it might 
afford the much-needed accommodation. In such removal of facilities 
the tendency always is to affect unfavorably efficiency. To relieve the 
present overcrowded condition and to meet annual growth, greater 
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accommodation than the present building afifords is absolutely neces 
sary. 

The report of the principal of the High School to this office is 
submitted herewith. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Twenty-six pupils were enrolled at the beginning of the school year, 
with admission determined in accordance with the rules of the board. 
One pupil withdrew during the year; the remaining 25 were graduated 
from the school June 19, 1895. 

In addition to the work of the class room in the subjects treated in 
this school, and the practice work in the schools of first, second, and 
third grades connected with it, there was afforded, near the close of 
the school year, in continuance of the custom of several years, a period 
of eight weeks' consecutive practice to each member of the class. To 
furnish this practice, as many schools of first grade as were pupil 
teachers were selected in different parts of the city, and one assigned 
to each school under the constant supervision of the regular teacher of 
the selected school, and such occasional supervision by the principal 
of the Normal School and her associate teachers as the number of 
schools supervised would permit. 

Though the more special effort of this school is directed to the work 
of the lowest grades of school, in the fear that attempt to embrace that 
of all grades in the limited time of one year might in its dispersive 
character result in meager preparation and fitness for the work to be 
done, and in the belief that if the training in these earliest years be 
judiciously directed there will be less to fear in subsequent training, 
the general aim has been to impart true conception of the end of school, 
its work, its organization, and its management. The efl&cacy of the 
training has, from year to year, been revealed in the ability, conscien- 
tiousness, and zeal of those who have gone forth from it in the per- 
formance of the duties with which they have been charged, and in the 
decisive tests afforded by the effect of their labors upon the material 
presented in the children committed to their care. 

The report of the principal of this school to this ofl&ce is submitted 
with this report for your consideration. 

TEACHERS. 

The whole number of teachers cjuployed during the year was 286, or 
14 more than in the previous school year. Of this number 257 were 
regular, or those in the direct charge of schools and classes, and 29 
special, or those in charge of special subjects. In the entire corps there 
were 38 male and 248 female teachers. 

The length of the experience of these teachers varied from its first 
year to twenty-eight years. The average for the entire corps was nine. 
To this quite large experience, coupled with the good degree of fitness 
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for the position, through attainment in scholarship and special pro- 
fessional training, is due most largely the degrees of proficiency the 
system has attained. 

The composition of the corps in respect to scholastic attainment and 
special training for the teachership is indicated by the fact that of the 
286 teachers employed 26 were graduates only of high schools; 32 were 
graduates of normal scliools, but not high; 173 were graduates of high 
and normal schools; 23 were graduates of colleges; 3 were graduates 
of coUeges and normal schools. 

The aggregate of these numbers shows that a very large majority of 
the teachers brought to the position good, and not in a few instances 
liberal, degree of scholastic qualifications. The remaining number, 
though not graduates of any of the courses indicated by any of the 
classes of schools above named, possessed good degree of scholarship, 
more or less fitness through continued private eftbrt, and large degree 
of successful experience in the schoolroom. 

Of the entire corps 71.6 per cent had been specially trained in nor- 
mal schools for the position, of whom 91.7 per cent were trained in the 
Normal School of this system. This character of teachers gains 
annually in its almost exclusive appointment to the vacant and new 
teacherships. 

There can not, in my opinion, be too persistently urged such provi- 
sion for the teachership of the first-grade school as will favor the reten- 
tion in it of those who have shown special qualification and fitness for 
its work. The importance of the right starting — physical, moral, and 
intellectual — in school life can not be overestimated when there is due 
consideration of its inevitable effect upon all effort in subsequent life. 
Under the existing schedule of salaries the salary largely influences 
the grade assignment in the appointment of new teachers, and as the 
lowest salary is paid for teaching in the school of first grade, the new 
and, as a rule, inexperienced teacher is usually assigned to it. Objec- 
tionable as this may be, it is not all, for when experience has been 
gained or special qualification and general fitness have been developed 
or shown for its work, the grade is deprived of it by the promotion of 
the teacher to a grade for teaching which a larger salary is given. 

It is true that schools of this grade are put under normal graduates, 
but the opportunity to observe and to study child nature while the 
teacher is being trained in the Normal School is necessarily, in the very 
limited period for training, insignificant, when compared with that wide 
opportunity with fall responsibility through the extension of years 
presented in the schoolroom after graduation from the Normal School. 
The teachership of this grade is not only of great importance in effect 
upon subsequent life, but it presents largest opportunity for ripest 
scholarship that, through the comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
jects, whose first or simplest elements are here introduced, there may 
exist least opportunity for any adaptation that will fail of the best 
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result in the devdopiiuMit sou^lit. It is along these first dependent, 
timid, and inqniring steps of school life that the teacher of large 
intellectual acc^uisition, broad culture, and fine moral sensibilities is 
especially needed — the tejichcr in whose life, action, and bearing is 
found an embodiment of all that indicates i>erfection in womanhood 
or manhood. 

It is recognized that opportunity must be afforded to obtain expe- 
rience. It should be given in grades in which least injury from inex- 
perieiK^e is possible, in grades in which the degree of self-helpfulness 
cm the part of the pupil otters greatest degree of protection from the 
consequences of mistakes. The more advanced grades would then not 
only present opportunity for gaining experience, but a field from which 
to select those showing greatest degree of fitness and adaptedness for 
first-grade work. 

To have and retain such service in first-grade work would, however, 
require such change in the existing salary schedule as would remove 
much of present discrimination and, in the larger compensation given, 
permit due recognition of the worth of the service. If first thought 
suggest that in the less time required for first-grade teaching the salary 
should be less, second thought will reveal full balance in the rare 
qualities required for its most proficient work. 

NiaHT SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 1,342. The 
average number enrolled was 840. The per cent of attendance, based 
on the average enrollment, was S6, The number of teachers employed, 
inclusive of the 2 cooking teachers, was 27. The average number of 
pupils, based on the average enrollment, to each regular teacher was 
about 34. This average to the teacher is too large for the most effective 
result under the conditions imposed by the short night-school sessions. 
It is tolerated simply to embrace within the meager provision the 
largest number x)ossible of the many applicants consistent with reason- 
able degree of good result. 

There has been no increase in the number of these schools within the 
last five years, not because of the lack of interest, but from lack of 
funds. In no department of school work has greater appreciation been 
manifested nor, under the circumstances, more satisfactory results 
produced. These schools are very popular, and in every year since 
their organization their capacity to accommodate has in most of them 
been put to the fullest test. Many applicants have been turned away 
from want of provision. 

The organization of schools of this character in number sufficient 
to embrace all applicants for admission to them could be made the 
means of doing great good. In the diversion of many of those who 
have not yet reached manhood, as well as many of the younger adult 
population, from the numerous avenues of questionable pleasure and 
resort throagh such emi)loymeuti oi tAie ^\evv\\i^^^\Xx%'s>^^^\vftQla afford, 
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there could be much moral, as well as intellectual, contributiou to con- 
ditions essential to good citizenship. 

In no other way can the interest in this provision be better mani- 
fested than by the large degree of continued annual attendance, 
through which the ratio of beginners to those of more advanced attain- 
ment has been very materially lessened, and a classifying effected, 
which not only embraces the ground subjects of the eight grades of 
the day schools below the high school, but also subjects pursued in the 
business course of the high school. The greatest drawback to greater 
annual attainment is the limited period of the term. 

The schools were reopened October 22, 1894, and were continued 
with weekly sessions of two hours each, excepting during a recess of 
two weeks embracing the Christmas holidays, until February 27, 1895, 
when they were compelled to close. This period embraced 47 school 
evenings, which with 2 hours per evening or session afforded for 
instruction 94 hours, or less days than the number in the average 
school month. This short term was necessitated by the inadequacy of 
funds. For all public night schools in the District of Columbia there 
were appropriated for the teaching service $6,000. Of this amount 
$2,500 were received for the night schools of these divisions. For 
reasonably appreciable result the term should last six months, beginning 
the 1st or middle of October and ending the 1st or middle of April. 

The aim of this provision is to reduce or eliminate illiteracy among 
a class which the day school can not reach. The degree of illiteracy 
among this population is very large, many times larger than that of 
the other class of the population sharing in the general appropriation; 
therefore, in the absence of larger provision, the degree of elimination 
thus far permitted has been comparatively small. 

The interest in these schools, and therefore their real value, is largely 
in the teacher. There is from time to time demand that the day-school 
teacher be excluded from the night-school teachership. The demand 
rests upon the desire to give employment to those not employed. It is 
wise if in their employment these schools would be equally well served 
as in the arrangement that now obtains. If through the employment 
of others they are not as well served, it follo\vs that the interests of 
the instructed will, to the extent at least of decrease in the efficiency 
of the service, suffer. In this department, as well as in other depart- 
ments of school work, the constant aim should be the most efficient 
service possible under the existing conditions. 

It will scarcely be questioned that the day schools, with but rare if* 
any exception, embrace the best eligible teaching talent in the commu- 
nity. It could hardly be otherwise since its selection, determined by 
impartial tests, is the best from all eligible candidates. Experience 
also permits the assertion that the proficiency of the night schools has 
been in proportion to the employment of the day-school teachers. 

The present arrangement in the composition of the teaching force of 
these schools seems as favorable to the^ dift!e\:ft\it da»*«»^^ ^eftk\w^tM 
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teacbersliip as any that can be devised with reasonable consideration 
for the interests of the schools. The teaching force iscomposed most 
largely of the day-school teachers, not taken because of their applica- 
tion for the position, but selected on account of their special fitness 
and ability to discharge well and properly the duties of it, and that, too, 
without detriment to efficiency in their day-school work. The remainder 
of the night school teaching force comes from two classes — from those 
who are not in the day-school service, but who have had more or less 
experience in teaching, and from normal graduates who have not had 
experience in the regular service. 

The following table gives, among other items, the entire enrollment, 
the average enrollment, the average attendance, the number of teachers 
employed, and the cost of instruction in each of the six night schools, 
as well as for all: 



Schools. 



Stevens 

Wormley 

Garnet 

John F. Cook. 

Lincoln 

-Kandall 



Total 



Whole 


Aver- 


Aver- 


en- 


age 


age 


roU- 
nu'ut. 


en- 
roll- 
ment. 


at 
tend- 
ance. 


231 


161 


134 


132 


107 


101 


206 


111 


91 


279 


160 


132 


246 


138 


122 


248 


103 


143 


1,342 


840 


723 



Per 
cent 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 




82.8 
94.5 
82.4 
82.8 
88.6 
87.9 



Num- 
ber of 
nights. 



Num- 
ber of 
hours. 



Num- 
ber 
of 

teach- 
ers. 



Aver- 
age 

number 
of pu- 
pils to 

teacher.* 



47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 



94 


t7 


27 


94 


3 


36 


94 


4 


28 


94 


4 


40 


94 


4 


34 


94 


t5 


41 




:$ii. 50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
J 8. 00 



86.0 



27 



34 



Entire 

cost of 

teachiog. 



$614,50 
305.50 
376.00 
376.00 
376.00 
450. 00 



2,498.00 



* Based on the average enrollment. t Including cooking teacher. X Excluding cooking teacher. 

The following table, presenting in concise view the more essential 
statistics of these schools for every year since appropriation was first 
made for this instruction, permits easy reference as to their growth and 
ready inference not only as to the work they are accomplisUing but 
what, if in sufficient number, they could be made to accomplish: 



Year. 



1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



1,053 
1,080 
1,158 
1,395 
1,353 
1,315 
1,305 
1,342 



Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 



467 
738 
703 
744 
846 
855 
896 
921 
840 



Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 



232 
378 
650 
619 
G44 
700 
731 
779 
792 
723 



Per 

cent of 
attend- 
ance. 



80.9 

88 

88 

86.5 

82.7 

85.4 

86.8 

85.9 

86 



Time. 



Num- 
ber of 
nights. 



37 

52 

51 

57i 

55 

56 

48 

47 

47 

47 



Num- 
ber of 
hours. 



74 

104 

102 

115 

110 

112 

96 

94 

94 

94 



Num- 
ber of 
school 
build- 
ings 

useafor 
niglit 

schools. 



1 
3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 



8 
12 
20 
20 
20 
24 
24 
27 
27 
27 



Entire 

cost for 

teaching. 



(*) 
$1,248.00 

2,295.00 
2,300.00 
2,200.00 
2,699.98 
2,320.00 
2, 501. 50 
2,520.50 
2,498.00 



*ExpeB8e borne partly by the District of Co\\iTQV\a anvli \>a.\\u\s \>^- a. No\\m.tary association of ladies 
who were active in their efforts to bave the nigVit acViooVa feft\.a\i^\ifc^. 
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I would most earnestly and urgently renew my recommendation of 
the previous year that an enlargement of the usual appropriation for 
night-school instruction in the District of Columbia be sought, that the 
allotment of funds to these divisions of the public schools may permit 
the opening of an additional school and the lengthening of the present 
entirely too short session. 

Herewith are submitted the reports made to this office by the princi- 
pals of the several schools, giving, in more or less detail, their operation, 
and contributing much in support of the recommendation to extend this 
service, both as to accommodation and as to time for instruction: 

STEVENS NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February S7, 1895, 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your lett.er requesting a report of the work done 
in the Stevens Night School, it gives me great pleasure to submit the following for 
your consideration : 

The school opened the term with an enrollment of 102 names, and to this number 
was added others, and within a few weeks this number was increased to 216. Owing 
to the limited quarters and that each teacher was required to instruct two grades, I 
refused admission to a room after a teacher had 50 pupils assigned to her. Under 
this arrangement the work was prosecuted through the year, and I found that more 
and better work was done. In the primary grades the following subjects were taught : 
Reading words which are familiar by use; sounds; letters; spelling, copying, oral 
and written, and the meaning of the words used. Arithmetic was one of the main 
subjects taught. As the pupils already understood the method of counting, the 
transition from their mode to that usually taught in the schools was comparatively 
easy. The time was spent in drilling the pupils in notation, numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, and the tables of weights and measures. 

Frequent talks concerning the human body, its parts and their care and use, were 
given. 

In no other acquirement was more interest shown than in penmanship. The use 
of the pen was taught in all the grades, and few left the school without being able 
to express themselves legibly upon paper. 

With the grammar grades the same general plan was pursued. The art of read- 
ing naturally was the constant .aim, and to this end numerous exercises were selected 
that would bring out the desired results. Punctuation, Roman numbers, and the ele- 
mentary sounds were referred to constanth'. 

Both written and oral spelling were insisted ui)on, the words being taken from 
the reading and history lessons; tlie definitions of words were brought out by their 
use in sentences and constant, reference to the dictionary; the English prefixes and 
suffixes and their combination with primitive words were taught. 

The instruction in grammar was confined to the correction of the common errors in 
speech and syntax, analysis and parsing, the construction of easy complex and com- 
pound sentences, and letter writing. 

The arithmetic was such as is usually taught in grades commenting with the fifth — 
fractions, federal money, denominate numbers, percentage with practical applica- 
tions, the writing of bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 

Scudder's United States History and the geographical readers were used alter- 
nately. 

The business department, having only eight typewriters, was forced to limit its 
number of pupils so that each one might have at least half an hour per evening, in 
order that the work laid out for them could be accomplished. But little progress 
was made in stenography owing to the fact that the majority of the students were 
80 employed that they could not give the time owtaVOie oi \\i^ <^vmb&\qw5\\X^^\»Sa'^^8ir*- 
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lutely essential in order to uiake any headway in this subject. The bookkeeping 
was entirely satisfactory, and the classes in language and arithmetic were very ear- 
nest in their work and showed signs of marked progress. 

Altogether, the year just dosed was one to which we feel deeply indebted, as the 
work was so satisfactory, and I can but return thanks to you and the local commit- 
tee for the able corps of teachers which you provided; but in this connection let me 
recommend that hereafter only such teachers as have handled successfully a iii'st 
and second grade school be assigned to those grades in the night schools. It is in 
tlM)se grades that the most good or harm may be done, and if the normal graduate 
usually assigned be not an exceptionally bright and energetic teacher, one that un- 
derstands human nature and the mode of handling it^^ her power over the school is 
lost the first night, and when she wakes up to the fact that she is not dealing with 
children, her schohirs have all nearly left school. The older people are quick in 
taking a teacher's measure, aud if the idea that she is young and inexperienced once 
gets into their minds nothing can keep them in school, and they persuade others to 
leave. Furthermore, let me urge that the teachers be selected and announced earlier, 
in order that the principal may have an opportunity to meet his corps and map out 
with them a general plan of work for the year. As it is now, the first evenings are 
usually spent in getting the teachers, who may be uew to the work, an idea of what 
is required in an evening school. 

Trusting that each succeeding year may show as much progress as the one just 
closed, I am, very respectfully, 

Elus W. Brown, PHneipal 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

SuperintendeHt of PiihJic Schools, 



WORMLEY NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, Fcjruary S?, 1S95. 

Dear Sir: I herewith transmit to you a brief statement with reference to the 
Wormley Night School for the session 1894-95, ending this date. 

The whole number enrolled during the year was 132; average enrollment, 107; 
average in attendance, 101 ; per cent of attendance, 94; showing an increase on the 
preceding year, a fact considereil worthy of notice by us, as many of the pupils, on 
account of the general financial depression, were deprived of much of their means 
of sustenance. My associate tcacliers interested themselves deeply in the matter of 
visiting and providing, often at their own expense, for those who otherwise could 
not have attended, thus keeping up the record. 

Many pupils of the preceding year were forced to find employment in other towns, 
consequently we were forced to enroll many new pupils. 

The advancement was gratifying to all. The desire for knowledge seemed great. 

Our time was too limited in which to accomplish what we desired. 

In conclusion, 1 express my thanks to my fissociates in the work for untiring aid 

in making the year one of success and pleasure. 

Very respectfully, 

Anna M. Mason, Principal 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superiniendent of Public Schools, 



GARNET NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, Fchruary S7, 1895. 

Dear Sir: In submitting the report of the Garnet Night School for the term clos- 
ing with this date permit me to make a few observations. 

In the Brst place, the interest manifested by the pupils has been creditable from 
the beginning throughout the term. 
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At the opening pupils were requested to staf-e in writing tbcir purposes and plans 
in attending night school, as much to discover their special needs as to ascertain 
their thoughts and aspirations. The thoughts expressed were a revelation. If at 
any time there had been cause for doubt as to the interest of those for wliose special 
interest these schools were maintained it was dispelled by the purposes avowed, the 
zeal manifested, and the devotion of many to better equip themselves for the battle 
of life. 

Among the pupils received, two manifested their intention to enter upon an aca- 
demic course of study in a neighboring State, and others, who had been compelled 
to discontinue attendance at the day schools, caused many a pang of regret that 
fortune had frowned where her smiles would have proven a benefaction to the race. 

The assistant teacher labored with assiduitv and marked success. 

There was one drawback, the excitement occasioned by the smallpox scare. Our 
attendance was perceptibly affected by it throughout December and part of January . 
But the interest on the wliole, in spite of this detrimental force on the attendance^ is 
the best commentary desirable to attest the necessity for and the utility of night 
schools. 

If the attendance could be lengthened for a month the improved result would more 
than compensate for the increased expenditure. 
Very respectfully, 

JouN V/. Ckomwell, Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Sapei*intendent of Public Schools. 



JOHN F. COOK NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 27, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the John F. Cook 
Night School. 

The attendance was exceptionally good, despite the severity of the weather. The 
pupils, with few exceptions, were earnest, enthusiastic workers, and evinced the 
strongest desire to acquire information. 

It is a matter of great regret to both teachers and i)upils that the school can not 
have a longer session. 

Too much can not be said for the efficient work of my assistants, who by their 
energy and sympathy stimulated the pupils to put forth their best efforts. 

In conclusion^ allow me to express my thanks to the trustee and yourself for cordial 
support. 

Very respectfully, 

M. E. GiBBS, PrindpaL 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



LINCOLN NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Wasuinuton, D. C, February 27 y 1895, 
Dear Sir: In connection with the report of the Lincoln Night School, I beg leave 
to submit the following facts and suggestions : I took up the work December 3, where 
Mr. John E. Syphax, who was compelled to resign the field because of physial inabil- 
ity, left off, and found everything in good working order, and have labored assidu- 
ously to maintain the same high standard. 
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I was liijrhly gratiiied at the eager interest manifested so generally by the pupils in 
attendance, and greatly deplore the fact that when the interest is highest and hopes 
brightest the term tenninatx*s. I would humbly suggest that the time be extended, 
being fully natiKfied that much good must follow. 

Growing out of the fact that when the pupils of the eighth grade in this building 
complete their work next term they will be compelled to attend Sumner or fall out, 
as many must, because of the great distance, I would recommend a higher course, to 
be located somewhere in this section, to accommodate pupils of East and South 
Washington. 

I feel if I have accomplished anything it is due to the kind and considerate coop- 
eration of my colaborers, Miss A. E. Alexander, Mrs. L. A. Bruce, and Mrs. K. E. 
Parker. We extend our warmest thanks to you and Trustee L. A. Cornish for 
helpful encouragement. 
Very respectfully, 

E. F. Q. Merbitt, Principal 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Fuhlio SchooU, 



RANDALL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, February 97, 1895. 

Dkar Sir: To my statistical report of the Randall Night School for the session 
ended February 27, 1895, herewith submitted, I make a few observations on the work 
in general. 

The first feature that umrks the success of this school session is the increase<1 
enrollment, which is larger than any previous session since the organization of the 
school seven years ago. This argues the popularity of the night-school feature of 
our school system, and the eagerness with which the i)eople avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered them to improve their condition and acquire the rudiments of 
an education. 

Of the 248 enrolled this session 45 were of last year pupils. 

The first grade this session was very large. The majority in this grade could not 
read at all and knew nothing of numbers. Now they can read well and know how 
to add and subtract, and show marked progress in language and penmanship. 

What 1 have said concerning the first grade may be said of the other grades. 

The third and the fourth grade pupils enjoyed reading in the Geographical Reader, 
which is so interesting and instructive. 

The policy pursued in the school is and has always been to make everything bend 
to the practical, so that the pupils will feel and know that what they secure can be 
made available at once, hence the means and the end are ever in sight. 

The teachers associated with me have made the work a success because of their 
devotion, efficiency, and tact. 

From start to finish the session has been a successful one in spite of threatened 
contagion and severe weather. 
Very respectfully, 

James Storum^ FHndpal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Fuhlic Schools, 
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STATISTICS. 

The collation and consolidation of the statistics of the year have 
received the attention necessary to insure accuracy and reliability. To 
some extent they have been used in the body of this report, both for 
conveying information and for the purpose of comparison with the cor- 
responding items of the previous year or years. In addition, tables 
embracing the more important statistical information, in such form as 
enable easy and convenient reference, are appended to this report. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

There was no increase of the number of shops or schools in wood 
working and metal working. As in the previous year, there were four 
in the former and one in the latter. Two of the schools in wood work- 
ing are at the Miller building, one at the Stevens, and one at the Eandall. 
The school for metal working is at the Miller building, and has two 
rooms, one of which is used for black smithing. 

The number of boys who received instruction in these shops was 
976, of whom 859 were instructed in wood and 117 in metal working. 
These pupils were principally from the High School and from schools 
of eighth and seventh grades. To some extent classes were formed 
from schools of lower grades, and particularly of the larger boys 
whose school days seemed limited. Each pupil received from one hour 
and a half to two hours' instruction weekly. 

The number of teachers employed in the shops was 7, of whom 2 were 
in the shop for metal working. 

The charaTiter of the work done in these schools was generally good, 
and indicated progress in its purely educative aspects, and, in its utili- 
tarian bent, gave promise of benefit in active life. This was well shown 
in the construction of useful articles in considerable numbers, involving 
applications of the principles taught, which have been placed in the 
regular schoolrooms. These articles embraced bookcases of different 
sizes, cabinet cases, and stands. In such treatment of the material 
furnished for instruction there resulted to pupils, in addition to the 
usual benefits, valuable and practical lessons in economy. 

In the incompleteness of the plant from the want of means and the 
indifferent character of the building in which the main plant is, much 
inconvenience is experienced. The building which is rented for this 
department of instruction was erected about thirty years ago, but not 
for school purposes. It was converted into a schoolhouse in 18G6, and 
was used for graded schools by the public schools of the second division 
during many years. 

In 1887-88 it was again rented by the District for the use of the 
schools of these divisions, and such interior changes were made, espe- 
cially by the removal of the room partitions on the first and second 
floors, as would give such degree of adaptability to manual- training uses 
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as its structuriil coiulitions would permit. Though this building is, per- 
liiips, as nearly central as may be desired, it is in many ways ill-suited 
to its uses, and not without favoring strong suspicion as to its safety, 
even with its incomplete plant, when subjected to the jar and strain 
from the motion of machinery driven by steam. What is needed, and 
urgently needed, is a building constructed with special adaptation to 
the purposes of its use, and embracing the latest and most improved 
conveniences and facilities for carrying on the work of this department 
of instruction. 

COOKING. 

As in the previous school year, there were four kitchen or cooking 
schools, two of which were located in the Miller building, one in the 
basement of the Stevens School, and one in the basement of the Ran- 
dall School. 

The number of girls who received instruction in cooking was 657, 
all of whom were from schools of seventh and eighth grades and the 
High School. The instruction of each class was limited to one hour 
and a half weekly. The number of teachers in charge of these schools 
was 5. 

A degree of interest fully commensurate with that of past years was 
steadily maintained during the year, and its effect was evident in the 
results that followed. 

SEWINa. 

Instruction in sewing extends through four years, beginning with the 
third grade of school and continuing with succeeding grades through 
the sixth. All girls in these grades of schools enjoy its benefits to the 
extent of one hour weekly. The number of girls embraced by it during 
the year was 2,801. 

There were also two shops which afforded opportunity for more 
advanced instruction. From want of greater accommodation and 
larger teaching force, instruction in these shops was limited to the more 
matured girls of the sixth -grade schools. The number who received 
this instruction was 3G2, and the instruction of each was limited to an 
hour and a half weekly. 

The whole number of teachers employed in sewing was 7. To the 
continued intelligent direction of instruction in sewing and the untiring 
energy displayed even in minute details, combined with hearty cooper- 
ative effort, is due the large result that annually follows. 

In the month of April a request was made by the New York Asso- 
ciation of Sewing Schools, of New York City, that the schools of these 
divisions make, at the expense of their association, at the exhibition of 
sewing under their auspices to be held at the Hotel Waldorf the fol- 
lowing month, an exhibit of the work in sewing with a personal 
explanation during the period of the exhibition, showing in the order 
of development the different steps of the work and the methods pur- 
sued in its accomplishment. The request was granted and the exhibit 
elicited commendation. 
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THE NEED OF THIS INSTRUCTION. 

Not less the educative, but more the practical side of this training 
is needed for the improvement of tlie industrial conditions of the youth 
of this community. Social conditions which deny largely, and particu- 
larly to the youth of this population, opportunity for mechanical pursuit, 
through which industry is fostered, force upon it idleness. To do with- 
out the means and the opportunity to do is impossible ; and the advice to 
do, under such conditions, is simply absurd. With the ability to do 
insured, the opportunity to do, during ordinary times, is likely to follow. 
Idleness has its antidote only in work; vice, its in the persistence of 
forces favoring moral conditions ; and crime, its in the removal of oppor- 
tunity for idleness and vice. Work is the panaeea for all these ills. 

In the tendency of idleness to vice and crime, the descent from the 
plane of respectability to that of degradation is simply a matter of 
time — its velocity being governed by the amount of resistance to be 
found in the moral composition. There is no better evidence of large 
existence of abnormal conditions in this community than is annually 
shown by the police reports in the arrests and convictions of hundreds 
of youths for petty crimes. They constitute the annual raw recruits 
to swell the ranks of the thousands formed in the past, of whom many, 
in the continued absence of proper remedial means, have gone from bad 
to worse. 

The tendency to this training since its introduction into these schools 
has been favorable to larger retention of the male pupils in the schools 
than formerly existed. From this evident recognition of the practical 
in it, the impression seems to obtain that this training oiiers more with 
which to meet actual life. This fact permits the inference that in its 
more extensive and varied introduction tliere would follow, in a larger 
enrollment, greater diffusion of the benefits of the schools among the 
masses of the school population. 

With public-school training adapted to the needs of all classes in its 
fitting for life, the ratio between the enrollment in the grammar and 
primary schools and tliat in the High School would, in all probability, 
differ from that which now exists. The High School would receive 
those whose means and opportunities would favor the attainment of 
its greater mental discipline and larger and more varied intellectual 
acquisition, whether for fitting for college or for the enjoyment that 
higher intellectual attainment affords; while the masses, influenced by 
their less prosperous circumstances in life, would elect that training 
which in the least time required for attainment would most quickly 
prepare for active life. The large ratio between the two classes whicTi 
would at first exist would gradually lessen in the opportunity that time 
would permit for material acquisition. 

Education or training for the colored youth as colored youth is not 
favored. There should be no discrimination in the education of Amer- 
ican youth, as between white and colored, either along the more purely 
196a 10 
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intellectual lines or itloii^ tli« more practiei^l, in which the bmio and 
the haiul form a coiiartiiei'ttliip. When there is a rUflferenee in the kind 
or vliurticter of th<- training, the condition and not the racial element 
Hhoukl tk'termine it. Similar conditions exist among the youth of both 
cliiHseH, thougli the extent of any one condition may be greater among 
the youth of one class than among the youth of the other class. The 
extent of the condition which favors training along the industrial line 
is, in this uomniunity, g:reater among the colored than among the nhite 
yontb. The cause of it is clear in the larger absence of wealtb oi 
material means and in the less opi^ort unity for mechanical and higher 
industrial pursuit. 

Very respectfully, 

G. F, T. Cook, Superinlendeut. 
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SLE III. — Showing the whole number enrolled in the seventh and eighth dtvisions in 
ich grade, and per cent of enrollment for the school years 1893-94 and 1894-95, with 
icrease and decrease. 



Grade. 



mal School 

h School 

lith 

jnth 

h 

h 

rth 

rd 

)nd 

It 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

mal and High schools 

mmar schools 

oary schools 

Totiil 



1894-95. 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



26 

GI8 

523 

718 

971 

1,227 

1,516 

1,983 

2,073 

2,824 



12, 479 



6U 
3,439 
8,396 



12, 479 



Per cent. 



0.21 

4.05 

4.10 

5.70 

7.78 

9.83 

12.15 

15.89 

16.61 

22.63 



100 



5.16 
27.56 
67.28 



100 



1893-94. 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



Per cent. 



26 

460 

492 ! 

736 

813 

1,209 

1,510 

1,78X 

2,277 

2, 922 



486 
3, 250 
8,497 



12, 233 



0.21 

3.76 

4.02 

6.02 

6.05 

9.88 

12.34 

14.62 

18.61 

23.89 



12,233 , 100 



3.97 
26.57 
69.46 



100 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



158 
31 



158 

18 

6 

105 



500 



158 
207 
201 



566 



18 



204 
08 



320 



18 
302 



320 



iLE IV. — Showing the number of schools of each grade below the High School in the 

seventh and eighth divisions. 



Division. 



anth ... 
hth A.. 
hthB .. 

Total 



First I 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


17 


13 


21 


10 


21 


13 



Third Fourth j Fifth ! Sixth 
grade. ' grade, grade, grade. 



13 j 
13 ! 
11 



10 
10 

8 



9 
7 
6 



9 
6 
4 



Seventh! Eighth 
grade, i grade. 



6 
6 
4 



59 



42 


37 


28 


22 


19 



16 



3 
4 
3 



Total. 



80 
83 
70 



10 



233 



BLE V. — Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High Schools of the seventh 

and eighth divisions for the last ten years. 



Year. 


Knmber 

enrolled in 

all grades, 

excluding 

Normal 

School. 


Number 

enrolled in 

the High 

School. 


Per cent 
of enroll- 
ment in all 

grades, 

excluding 

Normal 

School. 


Teachers in 
all grades, 
excluding 
Normal- 
School 
teachers. 


Teachers 
in High 
School. 


Per rent of 
teachers in 
High School 
on number 
of teachers 
in all grades, 
excluding 
those in Nor- 
mal School. 


Number of 

graduates 

from Higli 

School. 


;_86 


10, 138 

10, 345 

11, 000 
11, 130 
11, 398 
12, 106 
12, 253 
12, 303 
12, 207 
12, 453 


247 
276 
301 
416 
345 
370 
407 
444 
460 
618 


2.4 

2.7 

3.3 

3.7 

3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

4.9 


174 
182 
188 
197 
211 
226 
240 
254 
268 
281 


6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

n 

18 
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22 


3.4 
4.4 
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6.1 

7 

7 
7 
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^^ 


-88 


51 


^-89 


67 


1-90 


41 
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86 
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Taulk VI.— S*«irip>ff (*( iiHmbrr of iiliooU of taek grade ih the »ereiilh and ri)\A 
dJriiiiiM*, Iko of tckieh occupf owe roooi. 



Taui.b \'II. — SkoH-ing Ike niiMtber of tekuol buildingt anil ichoolroomi occupied ("icatd 
and rented) in the Hreuth and tigfilh diriiiomfor tke tail fen yean. 
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Table IX. — Showing lohole enrollment of pupils in each grade, hy sexes, in the seventh 
and eighth divisions for the school year ending June 80, lS9o. 



"Whole enrollinent. 



Grade. 



Boys. 



Iformal School 

High School 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Foarth 

Third 

Second 

First I 1,225 

Total 



3 
197 
227 
311 
421 
532 
C57 
800 
899 



Girls. 



23 

421 

296 

407 

550 

695 

859 

1,123 

1,174 

1,599 



SUMMARY. 



Normal and High schools. 
Grammar schools 



200 
1,491 
Primary schools 3,641 



5, 332 ! 7, 147 



444 
1,948 
4,755 



Total 5,332 



7,147 



Total. 



26 

618 

523 

718 

971 

1,227 

1,516 

1,983 

2,073 

2,824 



12, 479 



644 
3,439 
8,396 



12, 479 



Per 
cent. 



0.21 

4.95 

4.19 

5.76 

7.78 

9.83 

12.15 

15.89 

16.61 

22.63 



100 



5.16 
27.56 
67.28 



100 



List of sehoolhouses owned, with their respective locations and the numherof rooms in each. 



Divi- 
sion. 



7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8A 

8 A 

8 B 

8 B 

8 B 

8 B 

8 B 

8 B 



Name of building. 



High School 

Sumner 

Stevens 

Magruder 

"Wormley 

Briggs 

Garrison 

Phillips 

Garnet 

John F.Cook 

Banneker 

Jones 

Lovejoy 

Slater 

Logan 

Patterson 

Lincoln 

Randall 

Giddings 

Anthony Bowon . . 

Bell 

Ambush 



Location of building. 



M street, between First street and New Jersey avenue N W 

Seventeenth and M streets NW 

Twenty.- first street, between K and L streets N W 

M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets N W 

Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets NW 

Twenty-second and E streets N W 

Twelfth street, between R and S streets N W 

N street, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets NW 

U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street NW 

O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets N W 

Third street, between K and L streets NW 

First and L streets NW 

Twelfth and D streets NE 

P street, between North Capitol and First streets NW 

Third and G streets NE 

Vermont avenue, between TJ and V streets N W 

Second and C streets SE 

First and I streets SW 

(t street, between Third and Fourth streets SE j 

Ninth and E streets SW 

First street, between B and C streets SW 

L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets S W 



Num- 
herof 
rooms 



10 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

11 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

11 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 



Chamberlain building abandoned as unlit for use. See note t Table VII. 
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Lint of renitd tchoolhouseMf with their retpictive locations and the number of room in 

each. 



Bii»ii ' ^'**"** "^ building. 



8A 



Location of building. 



Miller n street, between Sixth and Seventh streets NW. : 



8 A 917P8treetNW. 



Kum- 
berof 
rooms. 



8 
2 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 

Washington, D. C, June 29^ 1895, 

Dear Sir: I beg leave to submit herewitli the annual report of the 
condition of the schools of this division for the year ending June 30, 
1895 : 

Grammar : 

Eighth grade 3 

Seventh grade 6 

Sixth grade 9 

Fifth grade 9 

Primar.v ; 

Fourth grade 10 

Third grade *13 

Second grade *13 

First grade *17 



Total 



80 



Half -day schools. 



Suninor . . . 
!Magruder. 
Stevens . . . 
Briggs . . - . 
"Wormloy . 
Phillips... 
Garrison . . 



Total 



Building. 



First 
grade. 



4 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 



Second 
grade. 



17 



3 
3 
2 
1 
1 



Third 
grade. 



10 



1 
1 
3 
2 



Fourth 
grade. 



TotaL 



2 
8 
10 
8 
3 
3 
2 



Whole enrollment. 



Eighth grade 152 

Seventh grade 294 

Sixth grade 455 

Fifth grade 513 

Fourth grade 572 



Third grade . , 
Second grade, 
First grade... 



700 
667 
gl9 



Total 4,202 



Two normal training. 
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Average enrollment. 



Eighth grade 122 

Seventh grade 236 

Sixth grade 865 

Fifth grade 411 

Fourth grade 459 



Third grade 561 

Second grade 535 

First grade 681 

Total 3,370 



Average atiendance. 

Boys 1,398 

Girlb 1,792 



Total 3,190 

Number at the close of the year, 3,109. 

A comparison of the statistics contained in the foregoing with cor- 
responding items for last year will show a slight falling off during the 
year just closed, which is readily accounted for in the fact tbat, in addi- 
tion to the unusual severity of the winter, the prevalence of smallpox in 
the city caused many parents to keep their children out of the schools. 
This cause undoubtedly affected the enrollment in the Sumner, the 
Magruder, the Stevens, and the Briggs buildings, yet when the hard- 
ships of an extremely cold winter and the dangers from contagion 
are taken into consideration, these statistics show the high esteem in 
which the schools are held by the community, and furnish cause for 
congratulation. 

Accommodations. 

Number of schools in the division 80 

Number of schoolrooms in the division 63 

Number of half-day schools in the division 36 

A glance at the above will show that out of 80 schools 36 are half- 
day. Of these 36 half-day schools, 2 are of the fourth grade and 7 of 
the third. No argument is necessary to show that the progress of the 
schools of the grades last named is greatly impeded by reason of tlie 
short session, and that unless additional rooms are furnished in the 
near future the proper grading of the scliools will be made exceedingly 
difficult. 

BUILDINGS. 

So much has been said in former reports concerning the dilapidated 
condition of some of the buildings tliat I hesitate to again mention 
them in this report, but a deep sense of duty forbids me to pass over 
the matter without reminding you that most of the evils, so frequently 
complained of in the past, not only still exist, but they are constantly 
aggravated by the lapse of time. 

Three rooms in the Sumner building are without the means of proper 
heating, consequently in extreme weather the schools must either be 
closed or the children kept in rooms whose atmosphere is the temper- 
ature of death. It is earnestly hoped that this matter, upon which the 
life of so many helpless and confiding children depends, will receive 
attention before the approach of another winter. The method of dis- 
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tributiui;^ heat in tliis building is entirely unsatisfactory, and for tbat 
reason should be condemned b}' the school otiicials, and thus place tlie 
responsibility where it belongs. 

Most of the buildings are practically without locks to protect the 
hundreds of free books and other valuable property in them. It is 
therefore unfair to hold teachers responsible for property which the con- 
dition of the buildings renders them powerless to protect. 

In most of the buildings the janitors are without the conveniences 
which are absolutely indispensable in the proper discharge of tlieir 
important and justly exacting duties. They are required to mop the 
hall floors and stairways every week, yet they have no facilities pro- 
vided for heating water for this purpose. It is like requiring them 
to nuike bricks without straw. It is requiring them to do work which 
surrounding conditions render very ditlicult. 

SCHOOL WORK. 

I can not commend too highly the honest, unselfish, and persistent 
eflfbrts which most of the teachers are making in their work. Yet much 
labor is wasted because it is not directed by that intelligence which 
comes from a knowledge of the philosophy of the principles upon which 
scientific teaching is founded. 

Most teachers are using good methods 5 but method is dead unless it 
is wielded by one who has mastered the philosophy upon which it is 
based. Every effort has been made to lead teachers to appreciate the 
importance of this vital fact and to form the habit of professional read- 
ing and study. 

Near the close of the year written tests were given in spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, history, arithmetic, and constitution, with excellent 
results in many schools and quite satisfactory in nearly all. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS. 

As I have intimated elsewhere, the care of so many books imposes 
quite a task upon the teachers. This is especially true where one room 
is occupied by two schools, and where there is no closet in which to 
store the books 5 yet, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the teachers 
have been remarkably successful in the preservation of books. 

The comjjaratively small number of books lost and not replaced 
speaks well, not only for the diligence of the teachers, but for the hon- 
esty of our puj)ils. 

Number of books lost and not paid for 25 

Number of books destroyed by health office because of coutagion 340 

CONCLUSION. 

The great interest taken in the schools by the parents is shown by the 
large number of visits last year, 3,058. 

The excellent condition of the schools is due in no small degree to 
the prompt and willing cooperaUow o^ tXie \)^\:^\\\i^. 
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In closing, I wish to commend to you and the community the teachers 
of this division as a body of earnest, faithful women and men, possess- 
ing in a good degree those qualities of mind and character which form 
the very foundation of professional success. 

Very respectfully, 

II. P. Montgomery, 

Superviaing Frhwijml. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schooh. 



EIGHTH DIVISION A. 

Washington, D. C. June 29^ 1895. 

Dear Sir: The whole number of pupils enrolled in the schools of 
this division was 4,0G0. The highest enrolhnent occurred in October, 
and the lowest in June — due to the fact that many are called upon to 
earn wages to help support themselves or other members of the family. 
The uniformly good attendance argues a proper appreciation of the 
schools by the people, and also evidences the deep and abiding interest 
on the part of the scholars. A most gratifying showing is made in 
the matter of tardiness. When the fact is considered that among 
the pupils hundreds are compelled to get themselves ready for school 
during the absence of parents, wo may congratulate ourselves with 
the thought that the value of punctuality has found a lodgment in the 
minds of the children, and is destined to play an imi)ortant part in 
their after life. 

Notwithstanding this excellent showing as to attendance, there are 
hundreds of children out of school. The indifference of parents, pov- 
erty, indifference on the part of teachers, failure to make the school- 
room pleasant and attractive, and failure to be in proper touch with 
homes and parents, may be mentioned as prominent causes of this non- 
attendance. The prevalence of smallpox seriously interfered with the 
attendance. The prompt and efficient action of the health department 
in the matter of vaccination and fumigation allayed fears and reduced 
the danger of contagion to the minimum. The neglect to participate 
in the benefits offered by the schools by so large a number is a serious 
matter. The free text-books and supplies render education free as the 
air, and the arm of the law should be invoked to place the nonattend- 
ants in the schoolroom. 

school buildings. 

In this division are found eight buildings owned by the Government 
and one two-room rented building. This is an increase of one eight- 
room building — the Patterson, on Vermont avenue, between T7 and Y 
streets northwest. The light, heat, and ventilation in most of these 
are excellent. Many repairs are needed, such as outside and inside 
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painting, kalsomining the interior walls, and tbe fitting of locks and 
keys to the doors, desks, and closets. Tbe basement room, used for 
scbool purjwses, at tbe Jobn F. Cook building sbould be abandoued, 
because of ])oor light, poor ventilation, and poor heat. This room can 
be well used as a room for pupils during wet and inclement weather, 
where clothing can be dried, and the girls, at least, afforded a place 
for assembling. This is all the more imperative because no play- 
grounds or play-rooms are attached to this school. 

The Lovejoy building is without any place for pupils during bad 
weather, consequently their physical health suffers. 

APPLIANCES. 

The schoolrooms are quite well supplied with maps, charts, black- 
boards, and relorence books, but they yet need others to teach suc- 
cessfully the subjects embraced in the course of study. School libra- 
ries are found in nearly all the buildings, but they are small and their 
growth is dependent on the efforts of teachers and pupils through con- 
certs and other entertainments. Could these be annually aided by a 
fixed fund and a systematic effort made to utilize them in the educa 
tion of the young, no more pleasing and profitable means could be found 
to develop right tastes and to strengthen the mind. 

Attention is called to the necessity of adapting the desks and seats 
of the pupils to the individual needs. Every schoolroom has cases 
where the scholar is forced to occupy a position hurtful to the bodily 
health and growth. These misfits are extreme in some instances, due 
to the fact that numbers of our pupils are from the country, where their 
physical has far outrun their mental growth. 

HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The limited accommodation in the vicinity of Banneker, Jones, and 
Logan buildings made it necessary to place six third and two fourth 
grade schools on half time in these buildings. This is a hardship and 
an injury falling alike upon teacher and pupil, for these schools are 
virtually expected to attain nearly, if not quite, the same results as 
the whole- day schools. 

MEETINGS. 

GKADE. 

These are in the nature of conferences between the supervisor and 
the corps of teachers for the purpose of unifying the work, stimulating, 
suggesting, and encouraging. By this method the work can be articu- 
lated and the teaching concentrated. 

The scope and aim of the science work especially was noted. The 
teachers were impressed with the truth that the purpose of this part of 
the curriculum was not the mere garnering of facts, but mental activity 
induced by the proper presentation of the subject j the living rather 
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than the dead specimen — the object rather than the picture — in sliort, 
the pnpil was simply to be phiced in the most favorable attitude to 
observe, reflect, and express in good idiomatic language the results of 
his own investigation. 

The teachers showed commendable enthusiasm and did good work 
considering the difficulties which naturally beset such a subject. 

LITEUARY. 

During the term the whole body of teachers met at the High School 
and formed an association having for its puri)ose to cement the corps 
more closely together, to enlarge their views and to strengthen and 
freshen their minds. The exercises consisted of music, select readings, 
recitations, discussions, and the i^resentation of papers bearing on the 
work of education. Each of the supervisors read papers during the 
year, and Dr. Klemm, of the Bureau of Education, gave a masterly 
lecture on Herbart. 

PORTRAIT OF HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 

Through the munificence and kindness of the widow a very fine 
likeness of Mr. Patterson was presented to the school named in his 
honor. Gen. John Eaton, ex-United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, pronounced a brief and fitting eulogy on this occasion. Hon. 
B. K. Bruce, the trustee, in well chosen words accepted the picture, 
which now hangs on the walls of the schoolroom. Mr. J. Ormond 
Wilijon, who was superintendent during the time Mr. Patterson labored 
for the cause of public education here, gave an interesting account of 
the schools, from which we could jutlge of the marvelous gains made up 
to the present day. 

WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Details, perhaps, are uncalled for here, and it may be broadly stated 
that the teaching of the various subjects has been good. The great 
body of teachers begin to comprehend that the kingdom of knowledge 
is one that no topic can be successfully handled in the schoolroom 
without a proper grasp of its relations to the others and to the api^er- 
ceiving fund of ideas already possessed by the learner. Hence concen- 
tration and correlation are gradually assuming significance in teaching. 
In number, the philosophy, if I may so say, rather than the usual text- 
book arrangement has received especial stress in grades able to appre- 
ciate such treatment. Thus shorn of much that savored of the mys- 
terious, and casting aside nonessentials, more time was allowed for 
acquiring skill in processes and command of the fundamental elements 
of the science. The ability to do after getting the principle concealed 
in a mass of verbiage is the one thing needful among pupils, of whom 
so many are compelled to withdraw from school so early. Instead of 
disregarding the mathematical capital brought to school by every six 
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y*n\v old, the aim lias been to ascertain what and how much, and tlien 
^ive full <*nMlit for it making it the nucleus of progress in the school- 
room. 

In geograjdiy and science the S[)irit of observation and personal 
investigation has been evident in the excursions made into the sur- 
rounding sections. Stress was put upon cause and effect in these 
branches. Language has received the time and attention commensu- 
rate with its imi)ortance. Included in this are composition writing, 
technical grammar, and reading. It is a fact that our pupils in the 
advanced grades do not manifest as much power and skill in the use of 
th(^ vernacular as they should. 

Tossibly the idea that the analytical study of the grammar makes 
style and gives skill in the use of language obtains widely among many 
of the instructors. Hence there appears neglect to devote urgent 
attention to the masters of English, whose careful study will make style 
and enrich the working vocabulary. 

Tlie reading habit must be cultivated among the pupils by the teacher. 
Noble thoughts and ideals should be created in school, for often the 
only refining intluence of a pupil's life is found in the school. During 
the session the supervisor gave considerable attention to this matter 
suggesting that much benetit would result to the classes. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

The school sufifered greatly by the absence of teachers, no matter 
how good the substitute. The number of days teachers were absent 
from their posts because of sickness and for other reasons was 389J. 
This resulted in great loss to these schools. Selection of teachers 
should be based on health as well as intellect. The teacher owes tbe 
best to the school, and hence the preservation of her health is a vital 
l)oint. It is suggested, nay urged, that those who are put upon the 
regular substitute list be ordered to spend time in the schools, tbat 
they may learn to govern and teach, and that such be given the prefer- 
ence in substituting. The general opinion is that the substitute wbo 
"holds'' a school well is the most desirable. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Many times pupils are transferred from one teacher or school building 
to save from being suspended— cast into the street. Patience, forbear- 
ance, and firmness are needed to control and save. The majority of 
the corps realize that the schoolroom must hold within its bounds the 
unruly boys and girls, lest they become crime-stained in the eye of the 
law. This explains the few suspensions and dismissals reported. 
Partial reformation usually costs more than the prevention of deforma- 
tion 5 therefore attention is again herewith called to the importance of 
establishing kindergartens iji connection with the public schools. 
iNoble ideals can be erected iu their minds early; they may early 
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become humanized, and tlius be less liable to become brutalized by- 
daily, for years, drinking in the poisonous influences of the street and 
an environment that tends to sap the moral nature. 

THE TEACHING FORCE. 

The 83 schools of this division were taught by 80 females and 3 males, 
the largest percentage of whom are the direct product of these schools. 
As a body, they are earnest, faithful, and progressive, ready to act on 
suggestions made. Improvement is seen in knowledge of what should 
be taught and in skill to teach. Here let it be said that the highest 
qualification in a teacher is a good heart rather than a refined method 
or unlimited information; and constantly, in season and out season, the 
moral element of her make-up has been emphasized. The living, ac^ting 
example molds and enfibers rather than precei)t or argument. From 
the teacher, whether consciously or unconsciously, there streams an 
influence for good or evil. Would that it might from all be like the 
healing power emanating from the Sinless Teacher. 

DEATH. 

After years of long service, Miss Sarah J. Jones was taken from 

the work. Faithful, earnest, honest, she exerted a salutary influence 

in the discharge of duty. Pupils went from her presence better in 

thought, in self-control, more able and willing to see the right and with 

more will power to pursue it. 

Eetnrning thanks to the local committees and yourself for advice, 

courtesy, and cooperation, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

W. S. Montgomery, 

Supervising Principal, 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Fuhlic Schools, 



EIGHTH DIVISION B. 

AVashington, D. 0., June 29^ 1895. 

Dear Sir: T forward you herewith the statistical reports of my 
schools for the year ending June 30, 1895. 

In submitting them I wish to call attention to the urgent necessity 
for a new building on the old Bo wen site. The plastering has fallen so 
frequently and in such quantities during the year that the teachers 
and pupils have been in constant danger. 

Immediate attention should be given to the Bell School. The dry- 
closet system in that building has proven a failure and should be 
removed. 
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My scbools bave done very satisfactory work during tlie year, and 
my teacliers bave sliowii great earnestness and enthusiasm both iu tlie 
matter of doing good teaching and in fitting themselves for the very 
best possible work. 

I desire to acknowledge the courtesies received from you and tlie 
local trustee. 

Yours, respectfully, 

James H. K Waring, 

8u]^ervising Principal 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schooh, 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. 0., June 29^ 1895, 

Deak Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1895. 

Numhei'8 and altendance. 

Number of pupils readmitted from previous year 297 

Number admitted at the beginning of the year 269 

Number subsequently admitted 52 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 421 ; boys, 197) 618 

Number of withdrawals 101 

Number at close of the year (girls, 355 ; boys, 162) 517 

Average number enrolled 550 

Average nuuiber in daily attendance 528 

Percentage of attendance 96 

By months. 



Month. 



September 
October — 
November 
December . 
January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


577.7 


564.8 


583.0 


563.8 


566.6 


544.7 


561.5 


535.9 


549.0 


523.1 


546.7 


525.2 


537.9 


515.3 


533.3 


507.1 


527.4 


502.8 


514.0 


503.3 



Percent- 
age. 

97.7 
96.6 
96.1 
95.4 
95.2 
96. 
95.7 
95.0 
95.3 
96.9 





How disir'tbuicd. 










Course. 


Number 

in first 

year. 


Number 

in second 

year. 


Number 

in third 

year. 


Number 

iu fourth 

year. 


Academic -_ . 


126 

128 

2 

65 


93 
15 


65 
13 


42 


Scientific 


m 




Technical 




Basiness 


69 














Total 




.\ ^'i.\\ "vn 


I 7« 


42 






\ \ \ \ 
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Tahle showing groicth of the school. 
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1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 



Tear. 



Number 

of 
teachers. 



4 

G 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

17 

18 

19 



Wliole cnrolImeDt. 



Boys. 



I 



Girls. 



Number 
of grad- 



22 
37 

51 j 
73 I 

81 i 

61 

82 . 
104 I 
117 i 
140 , 
197 I 



150 
210 
225 
288 
3 5 
281 
294 

;;03 

327 
320 
421 



Total. 


uates. 


172 


28 


247 


33 


27G 


39 


301 


51 


410 


67 


'M5 


41 



376 
407 
444 
460 
018 



8S 
69 
90 
99 
131 



BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The pupils of this High School were transferred from tlie Miner 
building on Seventeenth street NW., between P and Q streets, to the 
present building on M street, between First street and New Jersey- 
avenue NW., in September, 1891, when there were 407 pupils. This 
building contains 12 regular classrooms — G large rooms, seating 40 
pupils each, and 6 small rooms, seating 34 each — thus accommodating 
444 pupils. There are two study halls, one assembly hall, and the lab- 
oratories necessary to a high school, and also two rooms for drawing. 

The increase of the school, during the last year especially, has ren- 
dered the buildiiig entirely too small. We were compelled to take the 
botanical recitation room for a class in the business course; to divide 
up one study hall into two permanent classrooms by a lath and plaster 
partition, and appropriate the other study hall to two regular classes; 
thus leaving us without any study halls, which are essential to all high 
schools. 

A building erected to accommodate 444 pupils was thus compelled 
to receive 618. It is evident that this must have been done at the 
expense of the value of stndy halls to the pui)ils, and was injurious to 
the good order and discipline of the school. 

In view of these facts, we earnestly hope that this building will be 
enlarged at the earliest opportunity so as to accommodate the present 
excess and provide for future gro\yth. If we may judge from the num- 
ber recommended for promotion from the eighth grade this year to the 
High School (which has been a correct basis of calculation during the 
last ten years,) there will be about 700 pupils in this school that was 
built to accommodate 444. 

The pupils of the colored schools labor under sufficient necessary 
disadvantages, resulting from their circumstances and environments, 
without placing unnecessary difficulties in their path, and thus handi- 
capping them in their struggle to qualify themselves for usefulness. 
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There is a laifte vacant lot in tlie rear, whicli could doubtless be 
secured for this purpose at a much cheaper rate now than when built 
upon hereafter. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Two new courses of study have been added by the trustees to the 
three previously existing, thus making five courses in all. The two 
new courses are the language and the technical courses. The three 
previously established are the academic, the scientific, and the business 
course. 

We are very much gratified that the trustees have decided to 
establish a technical course. We have repeatedly urged this in our 
annual reports, and we have no doubt it will accomplish great good. 

It is now agreed among all progressive educators that a purely 
theoretical knowledge is incomplete and unsatisfactory. A knowledge 
of the general principles must be supplemented by abundant experi- 
ments and practical illustrations. 

This is especially evident in scientific work. More time is given to 
experiment in the laboratory than to the exposition of theories in the 
classroom. 

Manual training in the technical course is raised to an equality with 
the literary studies of its own and the other courses, and thus, instead 
of having one hour a week as formerly, it has four hours a week. 

My only regret is that more time is not given to manual training and 
drawing, and we earnestly hope that the trustees will increase the time 
as soon as they see the advantages of the change made. 

The courses of study are as follows: 
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MARKING AND DISCIPLINE. 

As we have found no reason for making any change in our method of 
marking and discipline, we shall simply repeat what we said on these 
subjects last year, with this iidditional remark : that it was more diffi- 
cult to maintain proper discipline this year on account of the crowded 
state of the building, as we have ex])lained in the beginning of this 
report. 

We have pursued the same course this year that we have for the two years previ- 
ous iu ascertaining and determining the scholarship and deportment of pnpihs. The 
recitations are marked when made, and at the end of each quarter those pupils who 
have not attained an average of 75 in each study are required to enter the examina- 
tion in that study. 

The attendance and behavior of pupils are also essential elements of exemption 
from examination. Those who are absent from school more than three days in a 
quarter must enter all the examinations for that quarter, while those whose record 
is below 85 in deportment in any quarter musk enter the examinations for that quar- 
ter. Thus, anyone of the three things mentioned — scholarship, attendance, and 
deportment — may compel a pupil to enter the examinations. 

The pupils are required to make an annual Average of 65 per cent in each major or 
daily study and 50 per cent in each minor or weekly study, for the purpose of uncon- 
ditional promotion or graduation. Pupils who are promoted conditionally must 
remove the condition by an examination at the beginning of the next school year or 
remain unclassitied, and can not graduate until they pass a satisfactory examination. 

Our experience has satisfied us that this method is sufficient to call forth the 
highest exertion on the part of tbe pupils in their scholarship, and it also affects 
the attendance and deportment most favorably. 

We are aware that the system of marking recitations and examinations is not per- 
fect; teachers differ in estimating the value of an answer; but nothing yet has 
been discovered to supersede this method, and when applied with ordinary common 
sense it affords the nearest approximation to justice and impartiality, acts as the 
greatest stimulus to careful preparation, and gives the greatest satisfaction to the 
majority of both pupils and teachers. The desire to excel others may not arise from 
the noblest motives, but it certainly is an incentive to the highest effort and devel- 
opment of the pupils. 

I shall now state briefly the amount and nature of the work performed 
in each subject, the number of pupils in each, and the number of hours 
spent on each subject. 

ACADEMIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH. 

Kumber of pupils: First year, 256 ; second year, 108; third year, 78; 
fourth year, 42. 

In the first year three hours a week are given to English. The time 
is too short. This should be the most important study in the entire 
course. More time and attention should be given to it before and after 
the pupils enter the High School, especially in view of their circum- 
stances and environments. 

The course pursued is as follows : The first quarter was spent in study- 
iog the structure of sentences and iu note and letter writing. The 
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second quarter was devoted to the study of Tennyson's Idyls of the 
King, Bach week written exercises in simple description and narra- 
tion were required. During the third and fourth quarters Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities and Macauley's Warren Hastings were read. In 
connection with the reading special attention was given to the struc- 
ture of sentences, words, and figures of speech. The lives of Dickens, 
Tennyson, and Macauley were also studied. 

In the second year but two hours a week were given to English. 
The class room reading during the year was confined to Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice and Addison's Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. 
Written exercises on the characters and scenes described were pre- 
pared. The pupils were required to read out of class other Shake- 
spearean comedies and report upon them. Throughout the year the 
principles of rhetoric were studied in connection with the reading and 
writing. 

The third-year class read the first two books of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Shakespeare's Hamlet and Macbeth, and a general review was 
made of English literature from" the earliest period to the period of 
Queen Anne, especial attention being directed to the rise of the English 
drama. Original essays were written upon the characters in plays 
studied, and afterwards the opinions of critics read and noted. Por- 
tions of both Milton and Shakespeare were memorized. 

The fourth-year class read two books of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Shakespeare's Macbeth and King Lear, and a general review was 
made of English literature from the earliest period through the Mil- 
tonian era. For supplementary work Shakesi^eare's Twelfth Night 
and Midsummer Night's Dream were read. Original essays were 
written upon the principal characters in the plays studied, which were, 
for the most part, excellent. Afterwards the opinions of leading critics 
were read and noted. Portions of texts from both Milton and Shake- 
speare were memorized. 

LATIN. 

Number of pupils: First year, 126; second year, 93; third year, 65; 
fourth year, 42. 

Five hours a week were given to the Latin classes in the first year, 
and four in the second, third, and fourth years. The text-book used is 
Harper and Burgess, Inductive Method, which has proved very satisfac- 
tory. The pupils read eight chapters of Caesar, Book I, in addition to 
the work in the text-books. The pupils were thoroughly drilled in 
Latin forms and emphasis placed on construction, and the understand- 
ing and construction of the text in the Latin order. 

The classes of the second year read the first three books of Caesar's 
Commentaries. The written work was Part Third, Collar's Latin Prose 
Composition. The grammar work included all rales of syntax, condi- 
tional clauses, purpose and result, indirect discourse, gerund and 
gerundive constructions, and a review of forms. 
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The work in the third year covered the first three Orations of Cata- 
line, and Archias. The written work was Part Fourth, Collar's Latin 
Prose Composition. Special attention was given to the thorough 
mastering of Latin forms and construction, to the understanding of the 
text without translating, followed later by a translation in the Latin 
order and at sight. Special attention was also given to the study of 
Cicero and his times through his writings. 

The fourth-year Latin class completed the six books of Virgil's 
jEneid and read two Eclogues. 

OREEK. 

There were six pupils who elected Greek this year; four in the second 
and two in the third. 

Four hours per week were given to Greek in both years. 

The pupils of the second year who began Greek used White's Begin- 
ner's Book and Goodwin's Grammar as text-books. Faithful effort was 
expended on forms, drill in recognizing them quickly, and completing 
them when recognized. 

The third-year pupils w^ho began Greek the previous year, and were 
therefore in the second Greek class, read two books of the Anabasis. 
The constructions were carefully explained and dwelt upon. Compo- 
sition also formed a part of the work. 

FRENCH. 

Fourteen third-year pupils elected French. 

The books — Livre de lecture et de conversation and Historiettes 
Moderues — in this course were well chosen, suited to make the study 
attractive and interesting for the pupils. The verbs received due atten- 
tion, though approached by a method different from that suggested by 
the author. French was used entirely in the class, and the pronuncia- 
tion well mastered. Le teneur de livres and La Coterie de M^zidou 
from the Historiettes Modernes were read by the pupils. 

We are pleased that the study of French has again been placed in 
in the course by the trustees. The pupils study it with interest and 
enthusiasm. 

GERMAN. 

A larger number of pupils entered the scientific course — and there- 
fore elected German — this year than ever. 

Number of pupils: First year, 130; second year, 15^ third year, sci- 
entific, 13; third year, academic, 38; fourth year, 15. 

The classes in the first and second years are regular classes in the 
scientific course. The classes in the third year partly scientific and 
partly academic, who chose German for the first time. The two classes 
in the fourth-year academic consisted of those who chose German for 
the first time and those who elected it in the third year and continued 
it in the fourth. 
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The first-year pupils completed Beriiliardt's Sprac.hbuch I, read most 
of the selections of Es War Einmal^ and did considerable translation 
of English into German. 

The papils did their work enthusiastically, especially considering 
that the work was entirely new to them. 

The aim has been to have them do as much original conversation and 
translation as the circumstances would allow, in order that they might 
become acquainted as fully as possible with the simple yet fundamental 
principles of German grammar. 

The second-year pupils read Auerbach's Brigitta. Their grammar 
work consisted of the article, nouns, and adjectives, with all their 
modifications, and the preposition. All exercises, of whatever nature, 
were conducted exclusively in German. 

The third-year pupils read Dr. Bernhardt's Excerpt with notes from 
Schiller's Thirty- Years' War, entitled Gustav Adolph in Deutschland; 
also a little German comedy, Er ist Nicht Eifersiichtig, by Elz. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth periods of German literature were studied, 
especial attention being paid to the works of Burger, Klopstock, Wie- 
land, Aerder, Goethe, and Schiller. The class also had frequent exer- 
cises in sentence writing, reproductions from anecdotes, and short 
stories, with grammar work. 

The pupils of the fourth-year class, who elected German for the first 
time, pursued the same course as the pupils of the first-year German 
classes. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra {first year). — ^The number of pupils studying algebra was 212. 
Five hours per week were given to this study. The course for the first 
year has been completed. Wentworth's Common School Algebra has 
been used as a guide, supplemented by exercises from other authorities 
and original work by the pupils. Attention has been paid to the result 
desired, that of logical thinking, and the work has been made subserv 
ient to that end. Too much importance can not be attached to this 
branch of the school work, forming, as it does, correct and systematic 
habits of thought, thus laying the foundation for all work of subsequent 
years. 

Geometry (second year, 108). — The pupils of this year completed the first 
five books of Wentworth's Kew Plane and Solid Geometry. Through- 
out the course great stress has been laid upon clear reasoning, exact 
definitions, and discriminations of different geometrical figures and 
theii relations. Original demonstrations of propositions from different 
authors have been required of the pupils from time to time. 

Solid geometry and trigonometry (13 third year pupils). — The work in 
solid geometry comx)rised Books YI, VII, and YIII of Wentworth's 
New Plane and Solid Geometry. The work in both plane and solid 
geometry has been very satisfactory. 
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The classes in trigonouietry completed Wentwortb's Plane Trigonom- 
etry. The work was thorough and exhaustive. Great importance was 
attached to the development of the trigonometric formulas, and the 
facility of handling the tables connected with the work. Practical 
problems were given from time to time to increase interest in the study. 

HISTORY. 

The number of pupils in history was as follows: First year, 256; 
second year, 108; third year, 9; fourth year, 10. Four hours were given 
to this subject in the first year, three in the second, and four in the 
third and fourth years. 

The methods pursued in the first and second years were the same as 
those last year — class recitation, historical journals and papers. Pupils 
are required to make topical outlines of matter furnished, and the work 
has proved instructive and beneficial to them. The same text-books— 
Myer's History of the Eastern Nations and Greece and Allen's History 
of the Eoman People, in the first year; and Myer's General History 
and Montgomery's Leading Facts in English History, in the second 
year — were used. Sheldon's History was used as a reference book with 
profit. 

In the third year the pupils studied Fiske's Civil Government and 
Ely's Outlines of Political Economy. They completed the first and 
nearly completed the second. 

In the fourth year the pupils studied McKenzie's Nineteenth Century 
and Guizot's History of Civilization. History was elective with the 
pupils of the third and fourth years, and the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which they pursued their study showed how interested they were 
in the subject. 

THTSICS. 

Number of pupils: Second year, 108; third year, 64; fourth year, 9. 

Five hours a week were given to this subject in the second, third, 
and fourth years. 

The second-year classes pursued the course, as laid down in Gage's 
Introduction to Physical Science, as far as sound. 

The third-year classes pursued the same course in light and sound; 
also the useful application of electricity. 

The fourth-year classes pursued the course as laid down in Thomp- 
son's Elements of Electricity and Magnetism. Some attention was 
also given to electrical construction and other practical electrical 
engineering. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The number of pupils in introductory chemistry was 4^ in advanced 
chemistry, 5. 

The introductory work this year covered introductory inorganic chem- 
istry and a brief course in oigamc. The course was five hours a week, 
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divided into laboratory practice, lectures, recitation work, writing equa- 
tions and chemical problems. Every effort was made in the laboratory 
practice to stimulate the observational powers of the students and to 
lead to independent and original research. 

In the advanced work in chemistry, five hours a week, the greater 
part of the time was spent in the laboratory with one or more hours 
each week given to recitation or lecture work. A thorough course was 
given in qualitative analysis, and the remainder of the time given to 
quantitative analysis. On account of time this was merely intro- 
ductory, the use of the balance and some simple tests in gravametric 
analysis. 

BOTANY. 

The number of pupils in introductory botany was 3; in advanced, 17. 
Four hours a week were given to introductory botany. The work com- 
prised recitations, lectures, a consideration of the seven branches of the 
vegetable kingdom, study of type forms, lectures on histology and 
physiology of plants, examination of groups of plants in the Botanical 
Gardens, and papers prepared by stu<lents. During the fourth quarter 
the work consisted mainly of plant analysis and the preparation of an 
herbarium. 

Advanced botany, three hours a week. The course comprised the 
following studies: A complete and thorough study of all parts of the 
plant and their modifications, study of germination (observational 
work), a systematic study of several orders, microscopical measure- 
ments and methods, microscopical work in histology of plants and 
cryptogamic botany, with drawings; papers on original investigations, 
before the class, by students; preparation of permanent mounts; 
special studies carried on throughout the year in the nature of a thesis. 

GEOLOGY. 

Kumber of pupils, 2G. Time, three hours a week. The subject was 
introduced this year. The work consisted of recitations, weekly topic 
and papers bearing on the science, examinations of rocks, various 
formations, etc., and field work. Advantage was taken of the course 
of lectures given before the Geological Society of Washington, D. C., 
at the National Museum. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Number of pupils, 256. This subject is confined to the first year 
academic and scientific courses, one hour per week. This time is only 
suflScient to form a very general idea of the subject. The pupils show 
the deepest interest and readily furnish specimens of the various ani- 
mals required to illustrate the development of life in its simplest forms. 
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BUSINESS COUBSE. 

KNGLISII. 

Number of pupils: First year, 05; second year, 69. Time, four hours 
a week throughout the year. 

The pupils of the first year gave attention to the common errors in 
English, as taught in Lockwood's Lessons in English Punctuation and 
Letter Writing. They read Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth, Christmas 
Carol, and Irving's Sketch Book; and were required to reproduce in 
written form a large portion of their reading. They were also given a 
great deal of practice in writing business letters. 

The pupils of the second year also read Dickens's Christmas Carol, 
Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish, Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice, and biographical sketches of the most noted authors. Special 
attention was paid to punctuation, capitalization, syntax, figures, and 
business letter- writing. 

SHORTHAND. 

Number of pupils, 134: First year, 65; second year, 69, Three hours 
a week were given to the first-year class, and four to the second. 

The course in the first year did not differ materially from that of the 
preceding year. The principles as contained in the manual were care- 
fully studied, in connection with such letters and extracts as were 
suitable for applying them. In all stages of the work due care was 
taken to have the pupils form habits of accuracy and neatness. 

In the second yeiir the first half of the term was devoted to a 
thorough study of the principles contained in the Eeporter's Companion. 
Along with this work, the pupils were required to write such letters 
and extracts as would serve to impress upon the mind the principles 
coming under their notice. The rest of the year was devoted largely to 
the dictation of letters, legal papers, and miscellaneous matter. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Number of pupils, 134: First year, G5; second year, 69. Five hours 
a week were given to this subject. 

By the introduction of a new text-book, Robertson's, this year the 
pupils dispensed with single entry altogether and entered at once upon 
the subject of double entry. 

By the methods employed the pupils acquired a full and clear under- 
standing of the relation between the debtor and the creditor; of 
resources and liabilities; of real or financial and business or represent- 
ative accounts. All of the commercial correspondence and business 
paper involved in the transactions of the sets worked this year had to 
be studied, written out, and handed in by the pupils, the aim in all 
cases being to make the work as practical as possible. 

The fourth quarter was largely devoted to a study of the theory and 
practice of banking. The \ea(i\\\g \)\*vv!Le,\\)\^% of the national-banking 
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act were discassed, after which the pupils wrote up a set comprising 
several days' transactions. 

AIIITIIMETIC. 

Number of pupils: First year, (Jo. Time, three hours per week. 

The work in arithmetic was made very practical. The pupils in 
every instance were made to assume the position of the parties involved 
in the examples and to work out the examples accordingly and also to 
furnish the commercial paper used by the parties. The aim has been 
to assist the pupils to a thorough knowledge of all the different princi- 
ples employed in a business arithmetic, and to secure first accuracy and 
then rapidity in all the work. Considerable mental work has been 
given in this subject this year. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Number of pupils : First year, (}o ; second year, 69. Time, three hours 
hours per week. 

The first year: In the first lessons in typewriting the aim was to 
bring out the proper method of fingering. Much watchfulness was 
exercised to see that the pupils properly fingered all matter given them. 
Care was taken to give work in the execution of which the pupils would 
gain a full knowledge of the difterent parts of the machine and learn 
their uses. 

In the second year, copying plain matter, tabular statements, and 
various law forms is the work performed by the pupils. 

The small number of machines (17) owned by the school makes it 
impossible to give each class the full time allowed each week, three 
hours, there being twice as many pupils in each class as machines. The 
pupils therefore had but one and one-half hours per week. They were 
therefore unable to perform the quantity of work required or attain the 
proficiency desired. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year during the 
first and second quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. The 
subjects of the lectures were: The sources ot law, contracts, agency, 
partnership, corporations, sale, and commercial paper. 

In the oral and written examinations that followed the lectures the 
pupils were made thoroughly familiar with the subjects. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the second year in the same 
manner as commercial law, viz, by a series of lectures and examina- 
tions. 

The subjects of the lectures were a descrii)tion of mathematical, phys- 
ical, and political geography; commercial highways; the area, position, 
products, exports, and imports of the chief commercial nations — the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and other countries* 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Preparatory to each recitation the pupils weredrilled in quickly assum- 
ing the correct writing position and in all the movement exercises. 
Comfort of position, freeness and ease in writing, together with accuracy, 
were always sought. 

The theory of penmanship was learned through and by the means of 
practical writing, by calling the attention of the pupils to the height, 
width, turns, and style of every letter, figure, and character used in the 
lesson. Beautiful examples of accurately written letters, promissory 
notes, drafts, checks, bills, billheads, etc., were placed before the pupils 
for imitation. 

To remove to some extent the timidity and slowness generally found 
in pupils, and to secure freedom in writing, frequent dictation was given. 
In order to keep alive the interest of the pupils, and break the monotony 
that generally attends lessons in penmanship, variety characterized all 
of the recitations, and in the dictation exercises short fables, interesting 
letters, choice quotations, etc., were selected. 

Good penmanship, which is so essential to successful business quali- 
fications, would be better promoted if more attention was given it before 
the pupils enter the High School. 

It is almost impossible to change a bad penman into a good one by 
one year's work in the High School, during which two hours a week 
are given to the subject. 

The penmanship of an applicant makes the first impression. No 
matter how well qualified the api)licant may be otherwise a prejudice 
is immediately created against him if his^penmanship is poor. 

DRAWING. 

All the pupils of the school were required to attend the regular 
classes in drawing one hour each week throughout the year. The 
pupils of the business course who elected mechanical drawing gave 
two hours a week. The special classes in wood carving and painting 
were optional, and were composed of jiupils selected by the director 
of drawing on account of their aptness and willingness to give addi- 
tional time from their study hours to the subject. 

They gave from one to two hours additional to special drawing 

MUSIC. 

One hour a week throughout the year was given to music. 

As the pupils still come to the High School from the grammar grades 
in all stages of advancement, it is difficult to classify them so as to 
make the i)rogress desirable. If all who enter the High School could 
start at a certain stage in music, as they do in other studies, greater 
and more satisfactory progress would be made, and a higher advance- 
ment attained by the end of the four years' course. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

Two hours per week were given to the classes in manual training by 
those pupils who took it in addition to their regular studies; five hours 
by the boys who took the technical course. The adoption of the tech- 
nical course will doubtless enlarge the numbex who will take that 
course so as to obtain the advantages of manual training. As I have 
explained in an earlier part of this report, the adoption of the technical 
course was not known to us until the day school opened, and it was 
then too late to explain the matter so as to obtain a large number of 
pupils. 

MILITARY DRILL. 

Kinety boys voluntarily enlisted in the military department this 
year, and we were therefore able to form a battalion. They gave three 
hours a week to drilling under Capt. Arthur Brooks, of Company A, 
Separate Battalion, National Guard, District of Columbia. 

They made three public appearances this year. They paraded on 
February 22, Washington's birtbday, marching down Third street to 
Pennsylvania avenue, thence to Twenty-second street NW., thence to 
K street and !New York avenue to the school. The Capital City band, 
Mr. E. Hoffman leader, generously tendered their services gratuitously. 
Company A, District National Guard, tendered their services as escort. 
Both were accepted. 

The two companies competed in a drill of the manual of arms for a 
gold medal at a concert given by the school for the benefit of the library 
in the assembly hall of the school May 4. Capt. C. H. Durand, Lieut. 
J. F. Grant, and Lieut. E. L. Webster were the judges. Maj. George 
W. Harries, of the board of trustees, presented the medal to Cai)t. H. 
D. Burwell, of Company A, who were declared the victors after a keen 
and exciting contest. 

The battalion was invited by the trustees and superintendent to 
appear in a competitive drill at the entertainment given at Convention 
Hall, June 14, for the benefit of the fund to prepare exhibits for the 
Atlanta Exposition. Company A again won the gold medal offered on 
this occasion. Captain Domer, of the National Fencibles, and Colonel 
Reichelderfer, assistant military instructor of the Central High School, 
acted as judges on this occasion. 

The public appearances of the battalion redounded to their credit, if 
we may judge by the enthusiasm with which they were greeted by their 
audiences on the occasions referred to above. 

LIBRARY. 

We have a library of about 1,000 volumes of standard works of fiction, 
history, and biography, and 85 volumes of encyclopedias and dictiona- 
ries. A part of these books were donated, and the remainder were i)ur- 
chased by the pupils from the proceeds of entertainments given by them 
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for that purpose. The encyclopediaR and dictionaries are for the pur- 
pose of consultation and reference by the pupils at school. The other 
books are intended to furnish the pupils with entertaining and instruc- 
tive reading at home, and are gieatly appreciated by them. 

The library is a valuable adjunct to the course in English. Our only 
regret is that it is entirely too small and unable to supply the demand 
of COO pupils. It would be a profitable investment to spend a small 
sum from the contingent fund each year to enlarge the library, and thus 
keep pace with the demands on it. 

COOKINa. 

Forty girls received instruction in cooking one hour each week dur- 
ing the year. As they attend the cooking school in the seventh and 
eighth grades they complete the course of three years during the first 
year of the High School. I must repeat the criticism made on this 
course last year, viz, ''that the teachers of cooking justly complain of 
the shortness of time given for that purpose, and their inability to do 
the pupils justice on that account.'' If the same plan of placing cooking 
in lieu of a regular major study were adopted, that as has been done 
in the case of manual training in the technical course, it would greatly 
benefit the pupils and the important science of cooking. 

PHYSICAL CULTUEE. 

The work of the teacher of physical culture has been of great benefit 
to the pupils. All the girls were required to take the lessons once a 
week, unless excused upon a physician's certificate. The exercise lasted 
a half hour. The teacher of i)hysical culture will doubtless describe 
the nature and purpose of the exercises fully, and I shall not therefore 
anticipate her. Suffice it to say that the effect of the exercises was 
noticed in the graceful carriage and erect posture of the girls, and I 
have no doubt that their health was greatly benefited. 

RHETOUIOAL EXERCISES. 

These exercises are held in each class room during the last hour of 
each Friday afternoon, with the exception of the last Friday in each 
month, when general exercises are held in the assembly hall of the 
school, when all the pui)ils are required to attend. The exercises con- 
sist of literary and musical performances, both vocal and instrumental. 

The exercises are of great benefit and pleasure to the pupils, and 
are looked forward to with great eagerness by them. They consider it 
an honor to be chosen by their teacher or classmates to represent the 
class on such occasions. 

These exercises are public, and the parents and friends often visit 
the school on such occasions. 
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GRADUATION. 

The graduating exercises were held June 19, in the Academy of 
Music. There were 131 graduates — 79 from the academic course, 10 
from the scientific course, and 42 from the business course. 

The following is the order of exercises : 

Overture, *•' Transformation," SchlepegroU; March, *^High School," Fanciulli. 
Invocation. Selection, "An Evening Out," Moses; Salutatory, ** Commerce as a 
Factor in Civilization," Lewis R. Bolden; Essay, ''Woman and the Higher Educa- 
tion," Jennie R.L.Jones; Concert Mazurka, "La Mausme," Gunne; Essay, "True 
Heroines," Jennetta F. Garrett; Selection, "New York by Electric Light," Tobani; 
Oration, "The Outlook," Clarence A. Wright; Concert Waltz, "Jolly Girls," Gungl; 
Valedictory, Ella Truman. Conferring of Diplomas by Hon. John W. Ross, President 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. Patrol. "Coxey's Industrial Army," 
Orth ; Address by Rev. S. B. Wallace ; " Happy Future," Mason ; Benediction ; " Move 
on Galop," Eilenberg. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conchision I desire to express my thanks to the teachers for their 

cordial and hearty cooperation in making the school as successful as it 

has been. I wish also to acknowledge my indebtedness to the trustee 

on the High School committee, Hon. B. K. Bruce, and yourself for your 

advice and uniform courtesy. 

F. L. Oardozo, Frincij^aL 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Suj^erintendent of Public JSehools, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, June J29, 1895. 

Dear Sir: According to custom, I hereby submit the following as a 
report of thel^ormal School of seventh and eighth divisions: 

The school opened September 19, 1894, by the admission of 26 pupils — 
3 males and 23 females. We graduated, June 17, 1895, 2 males and 23 
females, one boy being appointed as assistant in High School. 

Percentage of attendance, 99.1; average daily attendance, 25; number 
of forfeitures, 1. 

The general attendance was never better; the scholars evinced the 
greatest enthusiasm for the work, and would not remain away from 
the school an hour unless compelled to by personal illness or death in 
immediate family. With such earnestness there has been not the 
slighest need for discipline outside of that which comes from learning 
how to study. 

The work has been made as systematic and as thorough as possible. 
Twenty weeks were devoted to the study and application of school man- 
agement or the ^'art of so directing school affairs as to produce system, 
order, and efficiency," "embracing school instrumentalities and the 
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entire control and direction of the school work.^ The pupils have 
studied hard, observed closely, used their common sense, and have gone 
forth feeling that their chosen field of labor is not a vocation but a 
high and noble profession, in which they must never cease to labor and 
to stiidy in order to merit the dignity of a teacher. Self-government 
has been made the central idea, for all true government is from within. 
We can only stimulate in others that which is in ourselves — our own 
aspirations. The ability to manage and control with dignity and tact 
is the highest essential in school-teaching. More teachers fail at this 
one point than from any other cause. 

Originality and independence are always encouraged and recom- 
mended. The true teacher invents and designs her own plans and 
methods. Others' practice is but suggestive. She studies her pupils' 
minds, bodies, souls, and surroundings, and prescribes medicines 
according to the peculiar needs of the individual patient. The mere 
imitator is out of place in the schoolroom. ** Health is vastly more 
important than wealth;" therefore a teacher who does not observe 
the laws of health in the management of the schoolroom is criminal. 
Indeed it easily becomes the primary duty of the teacher to train her 
pupils to right habits of living. Breathing vitiated air is enervating, 
renders the pupil listless and inattentive, besides ruuiing him constitu- 
tionally; therefore she should see to it that each child has a sufficient 
quantity of pure, fresh air, with plenty of well-regulated light. The 
erect position — sitting, standing, and walking — should be insisted upon, 
calisthenics regularly given, and hygienic habits of cleanliness and 
cheerfulness cultivated. Eegular lectures on hygiene, physiology, and 
anatomy have been given by the principal so that each of the class 
might be made to feel the responsibility resting upon her as care taker 
of the numbers of small children which she is to handle. 

They have been familiarized with the rules and regulations of the 
schools of the District, their duties to themselves, their schools, their 
children, and to the parents of the children. 

The what to study, when to study, and how to study are of the great- 
est importance. Effective study elevates. These topics have received 
most careful consideration as being the key to success in training the 
young. 

METHODS. 

While we do not insist upon any special method of teaching the sub- 
jects taught in our primary grades, yet preference is given to the 
phonic method of teaching reading because we believe, when systemat- 
ically taught, that it is a perfectly natural method. I^ow, as to the 
type, phonetic or not, that is not discussed simply because of lack of 
time; but the power not the name of the letter is used, and since our 
dictionaries all use the diacritical marks I can see no objection to teach- 
ing tbem a.s a. necessary part oi IbVi^ ^ytc^^aoV. I\ideed " a'' unmarked h 
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nothing in sound, but a with its cap is the sound name. We have found 
no difficulty in teaching the true symbol, but, on the contrary, much 
rapidity has been gained and much more independent work has been 
accomplished. A child once having learned the characters is able to 
recognize them and sound them in different combinations, and thus 
becomes a self-learner, which he can never become by either the alphabet, 
word, or object method being used exclusively. 

iN^ow, Mr. Superintendent, permit me to make one or two suggestions 
for the benefit of our girls and boys after graduation : 

(1) That permanent appointment be made only after satisfactorily 
completing a year of probation. 

(2) That inducements exist to attract the teachers to move forward in 
their profession and not remain content with what they have been 
taught in the training school. 

(3) That societies be formed to stimulate and instruct by the discus- 
sion of practical educational topics. 

(4) That conferences be held at leiast once a month — voluntary gath- 
erings of teachers for the discussion of pedagogic and didactic ques- 
tions — books and means of instructions reviewed, and newly invented 
apparatus and materials for object lessons be exhibited. 

(5) That a room in the Magruder Building be set aside for this pur- 
pose, which may also be used as a gymnasium for normal class. 

Thanking yourself and trustees and associate teachers for courtesy 

and cooperation, I have the honor to remain. 

Yours, truly, 

L. E. MOTEN, Frincipal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Su;perintendent of Pttblic Schools. 



MUSIC. 



Washington, D. C, June 29 j 1895. 

Dear Sir : In submitting to you our report of the work done in the 
seventh and eighth divisions during the past school year, and the results 
accruing therefrom, we are pleased to state that the progress made by 
our pupils in the study of vocal music has been in most instances very 
gratifying. 

In order to strengthen and give the pupils a more solid foundation, 
soUiO time was given to dictating scales and exercises for them to write 
as well as sing, thereby getting a greater amount of individual work 
and bestowing, by way of recompense, a corresi)onding degree of 
benefit. 

While it is true that the impils are ever ready to sing, and manifest 
much interest and delight in the exercise, it is equally evident that those 
feelings would be largely intensified and the real study of music greatly 
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advanced if, in the examinations for promotion, the same amount of 
imi>ortance and as large a number of credits were given for music as 
is conferred for other studies. 
Very respectfully, 

H. F. Grant. 
J. T. Layton. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



DRAWING. 



Washington, D. C, June 30^ 1895. 

Dear Sir : I take great pleasure in submitting to you a brief report 
of last year's work. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the benefits of drawing, or any partic- 
ular method or subject connected with it. 

I believe any of the suggestions given in the course of study, if 
faithfully pursued, will yield good results. However, it has been my 
aim to emphasize those which I thought would be of the most practical 
benefit. The regular teachers have appreciated my position, and have 
demonstrated by experience that quality rather than quantity is the 
thing to be desired. 

There can be no doubt but that the coming year will yield a good 
harvest from the seed sown last year. 

The reports from my assistants during the year were uniformly 
complimentary to the regular teachers. There was a constant increase 
in interest and a disposition to have their schools do well. I am glad 
to mention the fact that nearly all of the teachers made regular studies 
which they submitted to the specials for correction every two weeks. 
This not only benefited them but also reduced the number of teachers' 
meetings. I can not say that this method is better than an increased 
number of meetings, for there can be no doubt about the benefit of 
occasional meetings. 

In addition to the cooperation of the teacher as a means of success 
the liberal supply of material should be mentioned. 

My assistants have faithfully fulfilled their duties. 

I have to repeat my recommendation for more assistance in the lower 
grades. 

I am very grateful to you and the trustees for kindness shown during 
the year. 

Very respectfully, T. W. Hunsteb, 

Director of Drawing. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public ScliooU, 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

Washington, D. C, June J29, 1895. 

Dear Sir: The manual training departments of the seventh and 
eighth divisions were prosperous hist year. These branches of educa- 
tion continue to be held in good repute by the parents whose children 
are taught, and the pupils are attentive and love their work. 

Each year we see greater ])rogress and more interest manifested in 
these branches. Young men who have receiv^ed our training are now 
teaching in Lawrenceville, Manassas, Va., Pittsburg, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., and this District, and many are working daily at their trade in 
this city. They frequently speak of their success being due to their 
training in our schools. 

SPECIAL WORK. 

We have made special work for the graded schools. Number of 
articles: Map stands, 42; bookcases, 30, and specimen cases, 36. 

Several lectures were given every month to enable the i)ux)ils to more 
thoroughly understand the nature of the wood and metal upon which 
they worked. 

There were 976 pupils sent to the manual training school this year. 
Last year there were enrolled 809 pupils, making an increase this year 
of 167. 

The course of instruction in this work has been followed as hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 
wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long; mortising 
and tenoning, dovetailing, inlaying, molding by hand ogee, crown ogee, 
and nosing. The lessons included instructions on the nature and use 
of tools, instruction and practice in shopdrawing, elementary work 
with plane, chisel, saw, different kinds of joints, timber splices, cross 
joints, mortise and tenons, miter and frame work, examples in building, 
framing, roof trusses, making small articles of furniture, and cabinet 
work. 

TURNING. 

A course in wood turning extended through a part of the second and 
third years. The lessons comprised, first, nature and use of lathe and 
tools, plain and straight turning, caliper work to diiferent diameters 
and lengths, simple and compound curves, screw plates and chuck 
work, hollow and spherical turning; second, a variety of whole and 
split patent core work, giving the pupils practice in forming irregular 
shapes in wood with lathe and carving tools, as well as familiarity with 
the nature and use of patterns for molding. 

Owing to the limited time given pupils I find it almost impossible to 
bring out and develop perfect ])atterns. 1 ask for more time for boys 
who are taking a course in turning. 
196a 12 
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METAL WORK. 

The metal shop consists of 7 forges and 5 lathes. The first lessons 
are given in forge work, welding, and making of iron hooks, hasps, and 
staples, hardening and tempering of steel, vise work, chipping and 
filing in vise benches, instructions on lathe and chucks, drill reamers, 
taps and dies, gauges, files, catting tools, and special appliances for 
machinery, molding, and casting in soft metal. The lessons were so 
arranged that pupils in making a series of articles may become familiar 
with the nature of the metals under various conditions, and with suc- 
cessive steps in working it by hand into simple and complex forms, 
upsetting, bending, cutting, punching, welding by various methods, 
tool forging, tempering, aad hardening. In connection with this work 
lectures were given on metallurgy and working of metals used in the 
industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and brass, plain 
and cylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, taper 
turning, facing with chuck and face plates, drilling (both in drill and 
lathes), reaming, boring, screw cutting with lathe taps and dies, plan- 
ing, slotting, etc., with planer and shaper, and milling various forms. 
Lectures were also given during the year on various subjects connected 
with machine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, and the use 
of machines, cutting tools, gearing, gauge screw threads, etc. Some 
pieces of construction work were given to the classes. All drawings, 
with dimensions required, were put on the blackboard and then copied 
on paper by the pupils, thus each one works from his own drawing. 
This was supplemented when necessary by the actual construction of 
the lesson by the teacher before the classes by inspection and direction 
at the bench. 

From the interest manifested by pupils, if they were given more time 
and better accommodation, which a larger shop would afford, far better 
results would be shown. In this busy world we must have room orve 
rush against someone. 

With many thanks for the cheerful cooperation of teachers, super- 
vising principals, trustees, and yourself, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

J. H. Hill, 

Director of Manual Training. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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COOKING. 

Washington, D. 0., June 29^ 1895. 
Dear Sib: I herewith submit the following details respecting the 
seventh and eighth divisions schools of cooking for the year 1894-95: 

Stevens School, Twenty-first street, between K and L streets NW. : 
Number of pupils taught — 

Seventh grade 1 78 

Eighth grade 113 

Total 191 

From Sumner, Stevens, Briggs, and Woriiiley schools: 

Number of lessons given 406 

Number of visits for supervision 36 

Cost of supplies $83.71 

Teacher, Miss Helen Johnson. 
Randall School, First and I streets SW. : 
Number of pupils taught — 

Seventh grade 73 

Eighth grade : 86 

Total 169 

From Lincoln, Bell, Giddiugs, and Randall schools : 

Number of lessons given 325 

Number of visits for supervision 39 

Cost of supplies $83.03 

Teacher, Miss C. G. Arnold. 
Miller School, 623 H street NW. : 

Number of pupils taught in school No. 1 — 

Seventh grade 72 

Eighth grade 56 

High School 29 

Total 157 

From Garnet, Garrison, Patterson, Cook, Banneker, Logan, Jones, and high 
school : 

Number of lessons given 386 

Number of visits for supervision 36 

Cost of supplies $84. 18 

Teacher, Miss M. E. Ware. 
Miller School, 623 H street NW. : 

Number of pupils taught in school No. 2 — 

Seventh grade 84 

Eighth grade 46 

High School 20 

Total 150 

From Garnet, Garrison, Patterson, Cook, I]anueker, Logan, Joues, a,ud high 
school : 

Number of lessons given 359 

Number of visits for supervision 29 

Cost of supplies $85. 94 

Teachers, Misses K. M. Nalle and M. B. Cook. 

RECAPITULATIOX. 

Number pupils taught 657 

. Number lessons given 1, 476 

Number visits for supervision 140 

Total cost of supplies $336.86 
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Tlie prescribed course of study for the three grades of cooking, folly 
described in previous rei>orts, was most successfully followed. The 
great progress made in practical cooking in each school the past year 
has been most satisfactory and the telling results at the close of each 
year encourage us to continue to dive deeper into the mysteries of 
this most important household science in order that our pupils may 
be the better trained both practically and theoretically. Each year I 
notice increasing interest manifested by the pupils in the careful study 
of food products aud their value for promoting health. With few 
exceptions the attendance of the classes was good throughout the 
term. The refined deportment of our girls while at work in the labo- 
ratories is praiseworthy. Our teachers' meetings were well attended 
and much good resulted; yet I see room for improvement and trust 
the coming year they will be made more interesting and beneficial. 
In closing allow me to express my gratitude to yourself and Trustee 
Cornish, also to my assistants for all efforts to raise the standard of 
excellence in this department of industrial training. 

Very respectfully, 

Mattie B. Cook, 

Directress of Cooking. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Super inteiid4int of Public Schools. 



HEALTH EXERCISES. 

WASHiNaxGN, D. 0., June 29, 1895. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
department of physical culture for the year ending June, 1895. 

The theory of i)hysical culture in a nutshell is' this, that the structures 
aud functions of the body increase with use and waste with disuse. 
The spirit and purpose of our work, therefore, have been to increase 
and develop the physical body by a scientific exercise of those very pow- 
ers and forces which constitute it. To accomplish this we have closely 
followed the plan of work as arranged in the course of study. More 
particularly we have aimed to improve the carriage of the body, to 
form habits of correct breathing, and thus secure grace and ease in 
both locomotion aud repose. Incidentally our work had the pleasing 
advantage of being a recreation for the ])upils. 

Printed lesson sheets were used for the first time, and were great aids 
to both teachers and pupils in the performance of their work. A new 
lesvson was given each month in the presence of the teacher, who, when 
necessary, received additional instruction at the close of the lesson. 
Each lesson was reviewed by the special teacher before a new one was 
taagbt 
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In some schools better results were obtained than in others, because 
of more regularity in the time and manner of work. Lessons in phys- 
ical culture must have an appointed time and be caiTied out as any 
other lesson. When properly taught and agreeable thoughts associated 
with the simple duties to be ])erformed, the lessons were both a source 
of pleasure and a means of improvement. 

PRIMARY GRADE WORK. 

This branch of work was assigned to my assistants, Miss Anita J. 
Turner and Miss Lula E. Love, who had charge of 119 and 109 scholars, 
respectively. To these ladies I make grateful acknowledgment of the 
faithful and efficient execution of their work. In these grades 3,791 
lessons were given — 219 by myself, 1,791 by Miss Turner, and 1,781 by 
Miss Love. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

I spent three days of every week in the High School, and was able to 
do more advanced work because of better environments. We began a 
series of free gymnastics, with varied machinery, running, and walking 
exercises. This prepared us for the use of light gymnastics to music, 
such as wands, dumb bells, and Indian clubs. Sixteen classes were 
formed, and each was given twenty-five minutes per week. Four hun- 
dred and ten lessons were given during the year. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

On Tuesday of each week one hour was spent teaching the work of 
primary grades to the jmpils of the Normal School. Tupil teachers 
were required to teach the lesson, while the class observed and criticised 
as follows : 

(1) Ventilation. 

(2) Position of eyes, head, chest, hands, and feet. 

(3) Accuracy of class as a whole; of pupils individually, 

(4) Method of teacher. 

(5) Uniformity. 

(6) Quietness. 

Lessons were given by normal pupils in the practice schools, and 
their work carefully supervised. 

In conclusion, I gratefully acknowledge the encouragement and sup- 

"poTt accorded me by my trustees, superintendent, supervisors, i>rinci- 

pals, and teachers. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

Hattie B. George, 

Directress of Physical Culture. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

8u;perintendent of Public Schools. 



SEWING. 

WASHiNaxoN, D. C, June 29^ 1895. 

Deak Sir: I respectfully submit the following as a report of the 
work done in the sewing schools, under my supervision, of the seventh 
and eighth divisions: 

The character of the work in the regular sewing classes has been the 
same as in former years, with slight changes. Improvements have been 
marked, both in the theory and character of the work, and I feel that 
the present year has been a profitable one. 

The sewing teachers themselves have manifested more inter^t and 
worked with more success than formerly. The results of the yearly 
examinations were very flattering to them. 

Kegular monthly meetings have been held during the year. The les- 
sons for the month have been carefully discussed. These meetings are 
very beneficial to teachers and aid largely in bringing about a uniformity 
in methods of teaching. 

The theory of the work has been made as important as the practice. 
The pupils are made to know and understand the character and origin 
of the materials with which they work. The course has extended 
from the third to the sixth grades, inclusive, and has embraced every 
part of plain sewing. Two thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
pupils have received regular instruction during the year, and 2j6G3^ 
lessons have been given. 

DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 

The work of the dressmaking classes has been particularly good. - 
362 pupils having been regularly instructed and 665 lessons given. 

The only drawback in this department is that there is only one year 
to the course. Girls are forced to leave the dressmaking school thirst- 
ing for further knowledge. For due completion of the entire course of 
sewing and dressmaking more time should be allowed. 

In comparing our sewing schools with those of the North and East, 
I find that a four years' course is given in plain sewing and two years 
in dressmaking, and in many instances the work is extended through 
the high and normal schools. 

In order to successfully carry on this system in our schools it would 
cause the dressmaking to start in the seventh grade and extend through 
the eighth. By so doing we would have a perfect course, and certainly 
a practical one. 

I am conscious of the fact that this would in some degree affect the 
course of cooking. Yet I still urge a four years' course in x>lain sewing, 
without interruption, and allow the dressmaking to start in the sev 
enth grade. It could be made optional with the pupils to choose betweei 
cooking and dressmaking. 
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If, on the other hand, we are to continue this branch of industry in 
the sixth grade, let us be allowed to extend it through the seventh. 

Each year shows plainly the great amount of work we could accom- 
plish in this department if we only had sufficient time. 

I am anxious that our schools should attain as high standard in sew- 
ing as any public schools in the country, and such success can only be 
achieved by a perfect course of study. 

An exhibition of the work done in the sewing classes and dressmak- 
ing department was held at the Sumner school June 13, 14, and 15, It 
was well attended, and appreciated by parents and friends interested 
in educational work. 

Every branch of needlework was shown, and every school in which 
sewing is taught was represented. 

I wish to state that a great part of the success of this exhibition was 
due to the hearty cooperation and untiring efforts of the ladies asso- 
ciated with me in the work. There were on exhibition 200 charts of 
work and 200 garments. 

It would have been very encouraging to the pupils, as well as to me 
and my assistants, had the teachers manifested more interest in our 
eflforts. The successful teacher is the one who appreciates and is alive 
to every branch of the school course, whether or not it comes under his 
or her supervision. 

In March our department was invited by the New York Association 
of Sewing Schools to contribute specimens of our work for an exhibition 
given by that association May 3 and 4 at the Hotel Waldorf, in New 
York City. We contributed 12 charts and 12 garments, which repre- 
sented every part of our work. Our exhibit compared favorably wifch 
that of other schools. I inclose a detailed statement of the work, 
and in conclusion wish to thank you and the trustee, Mr. Cornish, for 
your hearty cooperation and encouragement. 



Consolidated sewing report, June 29, 1895, 
[Third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades.] 



Teacher. 



E. M. Thomas. 
A. Alexander . 
M. G. Lewis.. 
8. A. Goines.. 



M. E. Griffin. 
L. A. Hamer . 

Total.. 



Division. 



Seventh 

do 

Seventh and eighth A. 
Seventh, eighth A, 
and B. 

Eighth A 

Eighths 



Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Number 

of 
lessons. 


Snmples 
made. 


10 


220 


279 


1,080 


21 


504 


569 


2,814 


21 


451 


516 


3,201 


24 


530 


569 


3,725 


3 


108 


93 


797 


24 


626 


637 


2,231 


103 


2,439 


2,663 


13, 848 



Garments 
made. 



80 
135 
203 
465 

118 
317 

1,318 
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Consolidated Hewimj report^ June 20, I8O0 — Continuod. 

DKESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 

[Sixth i^rade.] 



Teacher. 


Division. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 

145 
217 


Numlier 

of 
lessons. 


Skirts 
cut. 


Skirts 
made. 


Waists 
cut. 


Wai vi^: 
bast ^^c:^« 


E. M. Thomas 


Seventh 

Eighth A 


196 
359 


436 
490 


119 
216 


298 
455 


4 


M.E. Gritliu 


pe 






Total 


362 


555 


926 


335 


753 


136 









Number of pupils reoeivini? instruction in regular classes and dressmaking 2,801 

Number of lessons given in regular classes and di'ossmaking 3.218 



Kcsijcct fully submitted. 



Mr. CJ. F. T. Cook, 

/Sti])criHten(lcnt 0/ Public Schools, 



C. E. Syphax, 
Directress of Sewing. 
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